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PEEFACE 


The present volume^ like its predecessor, is complete in 
itself. It tells the histozy of India under Mussulman rule. 

I At the same time it forms the fourth volume, or part of the 
fourth volume, of the '^Histoiy of India from the fSarliest 
Ages/^ 

The history of Mussulman India is altogether distinct 
from that of Hindti India. The previous volumes treated of 
the Hindu people ; — the natives of India properly so called. 
The present volume treats of the Mussulman people ; — ^the 
fair-complexioned foreigners who conquered the Hindfi 
people in the eleventh century of the Christian era. * The 
Mindti people worshipped idols, as they were taught by the 
Brahmans. The Mussulman people worshipped the God pf 
the Patriarchs, as they were taught by Muhammad the 
prophet. The history of Mussulman India begins when the 
Bajpoots were masters ; it tells how the Mussulmans became 
masters ; it gives the annals of Mussulman Sultans down to 
the time when the English began to play a part in India. 

The history of Mussulman India has been divided into 
four periods ; they correspond to four stages in the develop* 
mont of the religion of the Koran ; — the Sunni, the Shiah, 
the Sdfi, and the Sunni revival. This division is sufficient^ 
explained in the progress of the history. There is Mother 





demands jaai e^plaiia4ao9i at oatset j it is 
stqpaaration of the Massnlman period from the Mog'hiil 
!:paiiod. 

: 33ie Massnlman period is the one properly so called. 

extended from' the eleventh century to the sixteenth. 
^Fharong^hont this interval 'of five centaxies the religion of 
Islam was dominant throughout the Mussulman empire. 
l!he Sultans were mostly staunch Mussulmans. 

The Moghul period has been wrongly called Mussulman. 
It extended from the sixteenth century to the middle of the 
Iseventeenth. Throughout this interval the Koran was neg- 
Pected or ignored j many of the so-called MussulmaniTwere 
Sd£[ heretics; many afiected open infidelity. Akber^ the 
greatest sovereign of the Moghul dynasty^ threw of£ all pre- 
puce of being a Mussulman. Me persecuted Mussulmans ; 
he destroyed mosques ; he broke up the power of the Ulamd^ 
or Mussulman church ; he drove the chiefs of the Ulam4 
into exile ; he set up a religion of his own, known as the 
l>ivine Faith.^^ Neither Akber, nor bis son Jehangir, 
nor bis grandson Shah Jehan, has the slightest claim to be 
called Mussulmans. 

The historians of the Mussulman period, properly so called, 
generally told the truth. Occasionally they may have -praised 
bad princes because they were good Mussulmans ; otherwise 
they were honest and trustworthy. They were kept up to the 
imork by the influence of the Ulam4. The XJlam4 comprised 
the collective body of doctoi^, lawyers, magistrates, and 
judges resident at the capital. It combined the authority of 
law with that of religion. It was the one independent voice 
in the circde of Asiatic de^otism. Mad the histoziaxis of the 
Mussulman period saorificed truth to flattery, they would 
have exposed themselves to the scorn of the UlamA^ 


F«ri*hta is a type of tlie tmth-tslliitg lustocaais of the Hossalaiait wiod. 





tFndor rale all these con^iicKBe m fug ^ 

When. Akbex* broke np the Ulam^ pabicti 
opinion ceased to have a voice in India. SLatoTj" de^nei^ 
ated into flattery andnh.lsehooA EInropean historians of 
India-have believed in the fulsome flattery of Persian para- 
sites and party writers.* They have ignored the authority of 
hinToj>ean contemporaries, who had no temptation to depart, 
from the truth. Jehan^r and Shah Jehan have bem 
lauded as great and beneficent sovereigns. In reality theyl 
were the most shameless tyrants that ever disgraced a 
throne. Moghul administration has been held up as J 
model for British imitation. In reality it was a monstrous 
system of oppression and extortion, which none but Asiatics 
could have practised or endured. Justice was a mockery. 
Magistrates could always he bribed ; false witriesses couli 
always be bought. Religion had ceased to be a check upon* 
Asiatic corruption and depravity. The Hindtis were slaves 1 
in the hands of grinding task-masters; — foreigners who- 
knew not how to pity or how to spare. In the present day 
there is greater secresy in native rule ; a greater fear of the 
interference of the paramount power ; a show of imitation 
of British administration. In reality the spirit of tyranny 
and despotism in native states is the same as ever. 

The evidence by which Moghul history has been placed 
upon a truthful footing is beyond all question. It is given 
by Europeans of diflerent nations, who resided in India 




So are moat of the historuuis which, hare been translated and pFeserred in Sir 
Henry SUiofs History of India as told by its own historians. Abnl Fazl and 
XhAfl Khan are types of the flatterers who floarished daring the Moghul pmod. 

This statement by no means.diinin]she8 title ralne of Mr Blockmann’s transla- 
tion of the Aln-i-Akban of Abnl FaaL Mr Blockmann’s work is mvalueble. 

* No slight is thrown npon the stndy of oriental langaages. Ko one can bar# 
a grmter reepect for each stady timn the anllior of this liistory. It has led to 
discoreriea in philology and reli^on, which will he appiecuted for all time. But 
heUef in an ofioital flatterer la a reiy different matter. 







i^t diySTeront periods dnring the reigns of Jehangir rad Shab 
Jehra. A general agreement runs through them all. 

Havlras was an iEngUsh sea captain who spent two or three 
years at Agra between 1608 and 1611. I ^r Thomas Ro e 
was an Englishman of good family who followed the court 
of Jehangir from 1616 to 1618 in the character of an 
Mnbiytqy ^ipr from James the First. Sir ^JChomas Herbert 
was an EngUsh^entlemrarwIEo travelled in India about 1627 
and 1628. John Albert de Mandelslo was a young gentle- 
man who had been brought up in the court of the Duke of 
Holsiein; he travelled in India between 1638 and 1640. 


jErancia !pernier was ^ Fr enchgphygjgian ^ho lived inJ Cjojiia 
fppm 1 6& At o lOSj ^* He resided at the Moghul court at 
Delhi; he traversed India from Kashmir to Golkonda. John 
Baptista Tav ernier was an intelligent jeweller who travelled 
through India two or three times in the reigns of Shah Jehan 
and Aurungzeb. Monsieur de Thevenot was a French 
gentleman who travelled through India in the early years of 
the reign of Aurungzeb. Such are the authorities on which 
the historian has relied; they present a true picture of 
native rule. 


There are other authorities, besides those cited, which 


demand special mention. A Venetian physician, named 
resided forty-eight years in India. He was in 
the service of Shah Jehan ; afterwards in that of Aurungzeb. 
He compiled memoirs of the Moghul sovereigns of India ; 
they were drawn out of the Moghul chromcles or registers 
which were preserved at Delhi in the Persian language. The 
memoirs were written in Portuguese; they comprised extracts 
from the chronicles translated into Portuguese. Manouchi 
sent his manuscripts to Europe. They were adorned 
with portraits of different Moghul emperors, and of all 
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the eminent men in the Mog^hnl empire. The portraits 
were painted at a great charge by artists employed in the 
palace. 

The memoirs of Manonchi fell into the hands of a Jesuit 
priest named Father Catron. They do not appear to hare 
been printed or published. In 1708 Father Catron pubhshed 
at the Hague a history of the Moghul empire written in 
French; it was based on the memoirs of Manouchi. In 
1826 an English translation of Father Catrou’s histoiy was 
published in London. 

The history of Father Catrou has often been cited 
in the present work. It forms the veiy best authority 
for the history of the reign of Shah Jehan. Catron's 
histoiy of this period is in accord with that of Bernier. 
Catrou is far more successbil than Bernier in bringing! 
out the true character of the leaders in the great war; 
which brought the reign of Shah Jehan to a close J 
Manouchi must have sent to Europe copies of the corre* 
spondence between the more prominent actors. Catron 
quotes letters which reveal the inner nature and disposition 
of the writers. The substance is given in^ the sixth chapter 
of the present volume. They impart a dramatic character to 
the history. 

Father Catrou's history is incomplete. Manouchi wrote 
memoirs of Aumngzeb, the son and successor of Shah 
Jehan. Father Catrou closes his history with Shah Jehan^ 
the father of Aurungzeb. He states in his preface that he 
had written a history of the reign of Aurungzeb based on 
Manouchi's memoirs ; he promised to publish it if his history 
of the previous Moghul emperors found favour with the 
public. Neither the memoirs nor the histoiy of Aimmgzeb 
appear to have been published. Possibly the manuscripts 
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maj liavB been preserved in some libraiy down to oar own 
time* If so tbey would be a great boon to tbe historian. 
The reign of Aurangzeb is difficult and obscure. Manouchi 
would have been able to correct by his personal knowledge 
any bombast or exaggeration that might be recorded in the 
chronicles. 

Under these circumstances the present volume has been 
brought to a close with the reign of Shah Jehan. Mean- 
while the author would be glad of any information re- 
specting the memoirs of the Moghul empire in India by 
Signor Manouchi^ or the history of Aurungzeb by Father 
Oatrou.® 

There is one other point to which attention may be 
drawn. It will be seen in the course of the present volume 
that the Moghuls bore a striking resemblance to the Vedio 
Aryans ; that the Moghul empire in India between the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was probably only a repeti- 
tion of what has been apparently going on in India through 
unrecorded ages ; that the Moghul empire in India was only 
the last link m a chain of empires which began m the remot- 
est antiqmty. In other words^ it will be seen that there is 
reason to believe that the Vedic Aryans were Moghuls; 
that Asoka and Akber sprang from the same stock as the^ 
worshippers of the Vedic gods. 

The authorities for these conclusions are referred to in 
the course of the histoiy; some extracts from those 

* Tlie appendices, index, and maps will be published with the second part of 
this Tolnme At page 27 it is stated that Hinda history will be treated in ** the 
fourth ** chapter of the present Tolome , it should haye been “ a future chapter. 
The Hindu history of the Peninsula will be dealt with m the foitbooming part of 
the present volume. 

The name of Ghit6T has been wrongly accentuated in some of the earlier 
pages. It should be Cbitdr, not Chitor. 







auihoritieB are ^ven in the notes. There is one important 
passage in the Travels of Father Habmqaia * which has been 
omitted; it is worthy of being extracted^ and is accordingly 
given in the present place : — 

When they (Tartars or Moghuls) meet to make merryi 
they sprinkle part of their drink upon the image which is ^ 
over the master’s head^ and afterwards upon the other 
images in their order ; then a servant goes out of the house 
with a cup full of dnnk, sprinkling it thrice towards the 
souths and bowing his knee every time ; this is done in 
honour of Fire. He -performs the same ceremony towards 
the east in honour of Air ; then to the west in honour of 
Water ; lastly to the north in honour of the Dead [i e. of 
ghosts]. When the master holds a cup in his hand to drink^ 
before he tastes he pours a part of it upon the ground ; if 
he dnnks sitting on horseback^ he pours out part upon the 
neck or mane of the horse before he drinks.’’ 

Those who are familiar with Vedic conceptions will pro- 
bably recog^ze them in the foregoing extract. 

Kubruquis travelled through Tartary and visited the 
courts of the Moghul Khans in the thirteenth century of the 
Christian era. At that time the Moghuls carried on frequent 
wars against the Turks. The antagonism between Mogbul 
and Turk prevailed at every period in history. It will be seen 
in the course of the present volume that it corresponded to 
the antagonism between the solar and lunar races^ the 
children of the sun and the children of the moon, which has 
prevailed from the remotest antiquity. A golden sun,, or a 
peacock, has ever been the emblem of the Persian, the 


* See pages 123 and 124 of the present Tolnme. 
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Hajpoot^ and the MoghnL The moon or 'crescent has ever 
been the emblem of the Turk. The antagonism between 
the two has outlived their common conversion to Islam ; to 
this day it finds expression in the antagonism between 
Shiah and Sunni.^ ^ 

In conclusion the author begs to express his best thanks 
to the Rev. William Baines for kind help in the translation 
of authorities in Portuguese^ Spanish^ and other European 
languages. 

Witham, 

18^Jk December, 1875. 

• See page 277 of tke present yolome. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA 


OHAPTEB L 

ISLAM BEFOBE THE CONQUEST OP INDIA. 

A.D. 670 TO 997 . 

The histoiy of Mussulman India is the record of chaftbh l 
a collision between two races, the Turks and the twSSJMiSSui. 
Hindiis. These races were the representatives ofSiSS^^te 
two hostile creeds, Islam and Brahmanism. In thel^^ntaSr— - 
tenth and eleventh centuries of the CHiristian era, 
the Turks invaded India from the north-west by 
the same route as that taken by Alexander. They 
overcame the Hindds ; they conquered the Punjab 
and greater part of Hindustan. Later on they con- 
quered the remainder of Hindustan, and pushed 
southwards into the Dekhan and Peninsula.^ Seven 
or eight centuries passed away. The British 
appeared in the eastern seas; they took root in 
India; they grew into political power. But still 
the Mussulmans contmued to exercise dominion in 
India.' They introduced a polity of their own; 
they converted millions of Hindus to their own faith. 

But they never stamped out the Hindu element ; 

^ diTisioa of India proper into the three zones of Hindostan, the Dekhan,, 

and the Feninsnla, has already been laid down in a previoiiB chapter. See ante^ 

Tol. iu. 
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never drove oat Brabmanism, nor broke up tbe 
caste system^ ^ At times they even yielded to the 
charm of Hinduism ; to this day many Mussulmans 
^in India are governed by caste ideas. At times the 
current of Mussulman invasion was overpowered by 
a counter-current of Hindii reaction ; a nd the stu dy 
gi tho s^ jeactiona^tb ro ws g - now ligh t ii : pop "" politi^t3E 
md religious developments in India. Some Mussul- 
nan rulers have drifted so near to Hinduism that 
hey have all but lost their- religion ; others have ^ 
jrown so intolerant of Hinduism that they have aU 
but lost their empire. 

^ But the effects of the collision were not confined 
to Mussulmans. Millions of Hindus became con- 
verts. Millions more were worked upon by Islam, 
^ who never left the pale of Brahmanism. From an 
early period in the history of the collision Hindi! 
reformers were teaching that the God of the Mussul- 
^ man and the God of the Hindu are one and the 
isame. The Mussulman element is still noiselessly 
W work beneath the surface of Hindi! life. The 
j^^owing lassitude about religion, the growing scep- 
ticism amongst educated natives, the loosening of 
the bonds of caste, all prove that a reaction is 
inevitable. What form it will take is a problem' 
which has yet to be solved. 

The progress of the Mussulmans in India thus 
reveals phenomena of the deepest interest. The 
f Indian continent is still overladen with pagodas^ 
{and swarming with idols; but mosques meet the 
I eyes in every city, as standing protests against 
idolatry. The antagonism between the two has 
fLasted for centuries. The pagodas are close and 
Isepulchral, like palaces of the dead. The idols aa^ 
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on high like temporal Bajas. They are ogAytro^^ 
feasted with gacrifices and ofieringSi gratified with 
music and dances, and propitiated by songs and 
praises* The mosque is a public hall open to all 
-believers. There are no images, no altars, no mu- 
sicians, no dancing-women, and few ornamenta- 
tions. The daily worship is hostile to Brahmanismj^ 

It expresses a simple formula but profoiind faith ; 

— There is but one God and Muhammad is his 

V 2 

colHsion between Islam and Brahmanism is PoutfeaiwroH* 
thus apparent to all beholders. The historian does 
not deal with the religious controversy ; that is left 
to theologians. His simple task is to tell the story 
of the collision in India, to trace out its political 
results, and to unfold the lessons which they convey* 

The subject is not a mere speculative inquiry. It 
is of pressing importance at this moment ; it is of 
vast importance for all time. The antagonism be- 
tween Mussulman and Hindu, added to the con- 



■ The Mussnlmaii moeque, whether large or small, is generally a plain square 
building At each of the four quarters is a tower or minaret, from whioh the 
muezzins chant the daily call to prayers. In front is a square court, with a 
ifountam in which the faithful perform the preliminary ablutions which are ordered 
'by the Koran. The mosque, properly so called, is a large hall paved withmarhle 
br polished stone. There are no benches of any kind whatever, nothing hut mats 
UT oarpets on which the worshippers kneel and make their prostrations. The 
walls are generally white, covered with texts of the Koran in black letters. The 
pulpit of the Im&m or priest is set up with its face towards Mecca. As the 
believer takes off his shoes and enters the sacred precmcts, he leaves the world 
behind him, and breathes an atmosphere of devotion end contemplation. The 
MuUah or Imhm conducts the public prayers. He reads a portion of the Koran 
I in Arabic, and usually subjoins a short explanation m the vulgar tongue The 
whole congregation are in an attitude of worship. The names of Allah and 
Jluhmnmad are on every lip ; to all appearance the prayers of all present are 
€xed upon Cod and his prophet. 

The shrines or tombs built in honour of holy men, or of distmguished indi- 
viduals, are of a different constmctioii. The mosque is plain, because it is a house 
of prayer to God , but the shrmes ore often ornamented out of respeot for the 
jolsiiLCiiy of the departed. 
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mSTOBT OF mDlA. 


OTAPTBRi. viction that the British govemment was even-handed 
towards all princes and all religions, strengthened 
and upheld the British rule for nearly a centuryJ 
The dallyings between the two religions, added tc^ 
the dread that the British government was growing 
innovating and arbitrary, led to the mutiily of Fifty- 
se/en. These political phenomena are not peculiar 
to British India; it will be seen hereafter that 
they were manifest in Mussulman India. Those 
who read Indian history as a record of wars, con-^ 
quests, and personal adventure, will see none of 
these things. Those who read it as a record of the 
developments that grew out of the collision be- 
tween Mussulmans and Hindds, will perceive that 
similar forces have been at work in India ever since 
1 the beginning of Mussulman conquest. They were 
active in the days of Mahmiid of Ghaznf, They are 
active to this day ; easily distinguished by all who are 
^ familiar with the people. 

cSSSiStyiii histoiy of Mussulman India reveals other 

indto. phenomena of even deeper interest. It explains the 
reason why Hindus have become Mussulmans ^d 
jrill not become Christians. In the sixteenth cer . 
■tury there was a Protestant movement in Mussul-1 
^man India as there was in Christian Europe. MusJ 
sulman thinkers were growing weary of the dogmatic 
arrogance of the priesthood. They inquired after 
other religions until they grew sceptical of their 
own. Christian Fathers were invited to Agra byj 
the Moghul emperor ; they preached before Akber 
and his court; they set up a chapel and altar 
within the precincts of the imperial palace. - Many 
.became believers, although few were baptized. 

I Akber and his famous minister, Abul Fazl, were 
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among the believers. Two princes of the imperial chaptbe i. 
blood were baptized with the utmost pomp at Agra, 

The movement developed a conviction that there 
was but one God ; that all men were striving after a 
knowledge of God, but by different ways ; that the 
God of the Mussulman, the Hindd, and the Christian 
was one and the same. The movement languished 
into the same indifference of religion, the same 
laxity of morals, which are prevailing in India 
^now. It ended in a religious reaction, which was 
inevitable then, -and is inevitable now. 

The Mussulman conquest of India begins with Mussulman 

^ historr prior to 

the exploits of Mahmud of Ghaznf, 997 — 1030 a.d. ; the wiiquest of 
but the history of Mussulmans in general begins 
with Muhammad the prophet, 570 — 632 a.d. There 
is thus an interval of four centuries between Muham- 
mad and Mahmud ; and it was during these four 
centuries that tlje^^ Mussulmans established their 
empire in Asia, and were schooled for the conqu'^st 
cSTThdia. It will be seen hereafter that the 
who invaded India took their religion from Mu- 
hammad, their enthusiasm from the Arab conquest, 
and their culture from the Persian revival.® 

V The career of Muhammad is a well-known story : Muhnmmad. 

I, . . . T- 1*^ the prophet" of 

Jfout the mam points of his religion are better Arabia, sjo-cm 
^ gathered from his life and its surroundings than 
from a critical examination of his teachings. At 
the advent of Muhammad, Arabia was shut in from 
the outer world. Its shores were rocky and inhos- 
pitable ; it had no great rivers to open up the in- 
terior. There were towns, villages, and culturable 


^ The Persian. Tenral in the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian era 
will be brought under review towards the close of the present chapter. It was a 
revolt, not agtdnst the Mussulmaa apostle or religion, but against the Arab yoke. 
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lands ; but they were mere oases in the desert. The 
(Arabs were a patriarchal people distributed in tribes. 
Some dwelt in towns and villages ; others wandered 
from pasture to pasture with their flocks and herds.* 
Muhammad was bom at Mecca, about seventy 
miles inland from the Red Sea. The city was 
situated about half way up the old caravan route 
between Aden and Palestine. It was a seat of trade ; 
a halting-place for caravans. It was also a holy 
city ; it contained the temple known as the 
Kaaba, which had been a centre of pilgrimage 
for all the tribes of Arabia from a remote antiquity. 
Three hundred and sixty idols were ranged 
about the Kaaba; but somehow this idolatry was 
mixed up with legends of the Hebrew patriarchs. 
It was fabled that Abraham had built the Kaaba. 
Hard by was shown the spot where he had prepared 
to offer up his son Ishmael ; ® also the Zamzem well 
which had sprung up at the feet of Hagar. These 
associations worked upon the mind of Muhammad ; 
they filled his imagination with visions of Grod and 
his angels, of Satan and his devils- God was the 
one and supreme ruler of the universe ; Satan was 
the rebel who tempted man to worship other gods. 
When Muhammad was twenty-five years of age he 
went with a trading caravan into Syria. There he 
learned something about Jesus Christ, but only as 
Jesus the son of Mary; he rejected the doctrine of 


* It has been found impossible f o append references to all the authorities for 
the present chapter. It only comprises such heads of information as should be 
home in mind whilst dealing with the history of Mussulman India. They are 
blended with general inferences and remarks for which the author is aloue 
responsible. 

^ The Arab traditions represent that it was Ishmael and not Isaac that Abra- 
ham intended to sacnflce. 
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the TrLoity as opposed to the belief in one God.* ^ ohapteb t 
On his return to Mecca he married the widow 
Khadija^ who was fifteen years older than himself. 

Time passed away; religion and sentiment fer- 
mented in his brain, until they burst through all 
conventionalities. When he was forty years of age, i 
and his wife was fifty-five, he set up as a prophet sent | 
by God to put down idolatry and restore the religion * 
of the patriarchs. He made a few converts at Mecca, ! 
but suffered much persecution, ^is teaching clashed j 
with the idolatry of the Kaaba ; it was violently op- ’ 
posed to the vested interests of the Koreish, who 
were the ruling tribe amgngst tlie Arabs, and the 
hereditary guardians of the Kaaba.^ At the age of 
fifty he lost his wife Khadija, and was more hotly 
persecuted han ever. At fifty-two he fled from 
Mecca to Medina, a city about two hundred and fifty 
miles to the northward on the route to Syria, 

The Hijra, or “flight” to Medina, corresponds Kighttow^ 
writh 622 a.d. It is the epoch in the life of Mu- 
hammad; the turning point of his career; it has 
become the era of Islam. He made thousands of 
converts''at Medina. He appealed to the sword a3| 
well a& to the Koran ; he became a prince as well as; 
a prophet. He warred against the Koreish of 
Mecca and plundered thejr caravans. He sub- 
dued the Jews and Arabs round about Medina. ^ 

There can he little donht that Muhammad was impressed with Christianity 
as it was taught in Syria. He rejected the idea that Jesus was the Son of God 
the Father, but he believed in him as a prophet , and he aspired to be a similar 
prophet in Arabia. The mosque which he ultimately built at Medina had a 
pulpit, and was more like a Chnstian church than a heathen temple. 

f Muhammad had been bom in the tribe of Korehih , but hia fellow'-tribea- 
men were all the more hostile on that account. The prophet was in reality the 
head of a democratic movement against the Koreish, who were at once a hierarchy 
and an oligarchy. 



He built a mosque at Medina : there he conducted 
prayers eveiy day and preached every Friday j 
there he sent forth his captains to battle, and 
his envoys to proclaim his mission to distant tribes. 
He married many wives, mostly widows ; he dwelt 
with them by turns in a row of cottages adjoining 
the mosque. He sent letters to the emperor of Borne, 
the kings of Persia and Abyssinia, and the ruler of 
Egypt, calling upon them to abandon their religion 
and accept Islam. At last, in the fulness of his 
power,, he conquered Mecca, and destroyed all the 
idols in the Eaaba. Henceforth the Kaaba was the 
temple of Islam; the place of pilgrimage for all 
Mussulmans, and for none beside Mussulmans. 
Henceforth Muhammad was the prophet and 
emperor of the whole Mussulman world. He died 
in 632 A.D., ten years after his flight to Medina. 
J^ithin that brief period the persecuted prophet had 
become a sovereign power. 

ilS^***®*®^ The reli^oh of Muhammad was the outcome of 
his experiences in Arabia and Syria. It is summed 
up in the formula of Islam : — There is but one 
God, and Muhammad is his prophet,’’ Believers were 
to be rewarded as loyal subjects ; unbelievers were 
to be punished as enemies and rebels. Asiatic 
sovereigns rewarded their faithful servants with 
beautiful slave-girls ; God would reward his faithful 
servants in like manner. On earth a believer might 
marry four wives ; in paradise he would be attended 
by any number of houris. On earth Muhammad 
was already the favoured messenger of God ; con- 
sequently on e^rth he was allowed to marry as 
many wives as he pleased. This simple faith was 
no stumbling-block to the Arabs ; it was in accord- 
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^nce with-their own ideas and usages. It was only chaptbe t 
i stumbling-block to heretics and imbelievers ; but 
in the eyes of every Mussulman such heretics and 
unbelievers were the enemies of God and his pro- 
phet, and would be punished hereafter in the tor- 
ments of hell.® 


Muhammad was succeeded by a line of Arab 
Khalifs, who were the temporal and spiritual heads 
of the Mussulman empire. They were not prophets ^ 
like Muhammad ; they were the emperors and 
j)ontiffs of the world of Islam. Their history is of 
no moment in dealing with Mussulman India ; but 
(they are divided into three successive dynasties, 

^ which serve as landmarks in Mussulman annals. The 
I Khalifs of Medina were the four successors of Muham- 
imad, who reigned from 632 to 660.® The Khalifs of 
'Damascus were known as the Omeyads ; they reigned 

) ^ It IS a popular idea that the Arabs were always a polygamous people , and 

that Muhammad attempted to abate the evil by restricting them to four wives. 

But it would rather appear that few females were permitted to live , that a 
family of brothers were contented with one wife amongst them Before the 
advent of Muhammad, female children were buned alive lest they should entail 
expense or shame upon the family (See Koran, chaps vi and Ixxxi ) Strabo, 
Whose authority is undeniable, quotes some gross cases of polyandry and incest 
Wmongst the Arabs (Book xvi. chap 4 , sec. 25 ) Muhammad suppressed infanti- 
?cide, polyandry, incest, and other depraved usages, by reviving the polygamy 

i t the patriarchs, hut he restricted every man to four wives. He has thus been 
lused as a sensualist, when possibly he deserves to be praised as a reformer 
^ The four successors of Muhammad were Abu Bakr, Omar, Othman, and 
h Their names are household words with every Mussulman, they are associ- 
Ated with that great breach between the Sunni and the Shiah, which has divided 
the world of Islam into two hostile camps All four had been elected, or at least 
{recognized, by the congregation at Medina , but Abu Bakr, Omar, and Othman bad 
jbeen accepted only on account of their close friendship witli Muhammad , whilst 
f All's claim rested upon kinship as well as friendship Ah had mairied F&tima, 

Ithe daughter of the prophet , his two sons, Hasan and Hnsain, were the grandsons 
of the prophet. The Sunnis accepted all four Khalifs , the Shiahs rejected the 
first three as usuipers, and declared that All and his two sons, Hasan and Husain, 
were the only rightful successors of the prophet All the4arly Mussulman con- 
queroTS of India were Sunnis , the breach between the Sunnis and the Shiahs 
{ finds expression in the later history of Mussulman Indi^ when it will be brought 
',more fidly under review. 
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bHACTBRi.| froni 600 to 750. The Khalifs of Bagdad werdf 
iknovm as the Abbasides ; tbej- reigned from 750 to. 

'1258, when they were finally subverted by the' 
Moghuls.^® 1 

KhaiifcofMe- The reigus of the four Khalifs of Medina scarcely < 
lasted a generation, but within that brief period/ 
Penia. the Arab Mussulmans took Asia by storm. They . 

poured out of the desert and overspread Syria | 
and Persia like a destroying flood. They cap- j 
tured wealthy cities, sacked houses and palaces, 
and carried away multitudes of captives to be theii 
slaves. Syrians and Persians struggled against 
them in vain. They plundered like brigands, but^ 
they fought like crusaders. Whilst filling the airj 
with yells of Grod and his prophet, they cut to , 
pieces the trained legions of Rome, and scattered 
the hosts of Persia. The civilized inhabitants of 
Western Asia had hitherto despised the Arabs as 
rude barbarians of the desert. They had held j 
Muhammad in no esteem, and had scoffed at his 5 
f pretensions. They soon found that resistance was^ 
not only vain, but led to utter ruin ; to the loss of j 
everything that made life dear ; to the slavery of| 
themselves and their wives, their sons and their 
daughters ; often to the forced conversions of then 
Lwomen and unutterable shame. 

Submission, however, did not necessarily involve 
or tribute. Surrender of their religion. Jews and Christians 

1 might remain as they were, provided that they ten-j 
■dered their submission to the Khalif, and paid aj 
.certain tribute or capitation tax, which was calledl 


A strong and bitter antagonism prevailed between tbe Omeyada and Abbas* 
ides, but It bas no bearing upon the history of Hussulman In^. It belongs 
only to the history of the Arab Khalifat 4 
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^Jezya. But they were not allowed to expose the cHAPnstt i. 
symbols or images of their respective religions^ or to 
hinder their children from embracing Islam. They 
were subjected to many indignities. They were\ 
forbidden to ride on saddles, or to cany arms, 
or to wear Mussulman costume. They were com- 
pelled to entertain for three days any Mussulman 
travellers that chose to quarter themselves in their 
houses. They were in fact treated as infidels and 
enemies of the prophet; to be tolerated on con- 
dition of paying Jezya, and nothing more.^^ 

Under such circumstances conversions must have NumerouB con- 
verts* 

become numerous. Those who turned away from 
Judaism or Christianity and accepted Muhammad 
as their prophet, might be scorned as apostates by^. 
their own people ; but their own people had become 
the despised and persecuted. On the other hand, 
by accepting Muhammad the convert was received 
into the brotherhood of Islam. He shared in the 
glory, the spoil, and the license of the conquerors] 
and was qualified for holding high offices and comj 
mands. 

The causes which enabled the rude barbarians of <^^se9 of the 

Arab ascend- 

the desert to triumph over disciplined armies have viro&ierSwd 
always been open to question. It has been urged that 
the Syrians and Persians were sunk in effeminacyj 
and luxury; that the Arabs were much hardier) 
soldiers, whilst they wore equally skilful in the us^ 

The terms upon which Jews and Chnstians were permitted to reside in 
Mossnlman countries were onginally laid down in the treaty of 637 between 
Khalif Omar and the Patriarch of Jerusalem (See Ocklej's History of the Sara- 
cens ) These restrictions were maintained in inany Mnssulman countries down 
to a recent period. One of the conditions of peace between Bnssia and the 
Khanates of Tnrkistan was that these restrictions should be removed. 

Bigoted Mussnlmans denied that idolaters should be permitted to carry on 
their idolatry even after payment of Jezya 
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j.of the sword, spear, and bow. But all these condi-j 
ftions had been in existence from a remote antiquity ,5 
and yet the Arabs had been generally kept within 
their native deserts.^^ The fact appears to be that 
Islam had changed their organization. They were 
no longer a loose undisciplined force, divided by 
their tribal feuds. They were knitted together in 
the bonds of a brotherhood, which rendered them as 
strong as the Macedonian phalanx. Under such 
circumstances neither discipline nor valour could 
prevail against them. 

There was also another element of strength. 
The martial enthusiasm of the Arabs was stimulated 
'to the highest pitch by women and religion. The 
women went with them to the battle. They played 
timbrels and they sang songs. They urged the 
men to fight by promised kisses and embraces. 
They drove back the faint-hearted by taunts and re- 
vilings. Meanwhile the blood of the Arab hero was 
warmed, ijo^onlyJ^y a burning. ^^aUf or and his 
prophet, but b y visions of the houris of paj?adise. 
If he escaped with victory he would be caressed by 
the fairest women in the camp. If he perished he 
would be received in the arms of heavenly beauties. 
Many a dying hero has drawn his last breath with 
a smile, dreaming that the houris were waving 
their green veils to welcome him as their lord and 
bridegroom.^® 

The iimision of Persia hj Zoh&k the Arabian, as recorded m the Shah 
K&meb, is exceptional. 

^3 The great battle of Aijnadin, in which the celebrated Khalid overthrew the 
legions of the emperor Heraclius. was certainly gained by this powerful incentive. 
At the hegmmng of the action Khalid cned out to his Arabs * — * Paradise and the 
houns are before your faces , hell and the devil are behind your backs.* Mean- 
while the women were siiTging in the rear : — * Fight on, and we will kiss and em- 
brace you , turn not back, or we will hate and spam you.* At the first charge the 
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During the reigns of the Khalifs of Damascus, chapteb i, 
the Arabs were pushing their dominion further and 
further to the eastward. They- overran Central 
Asia, and finally came in conflict with the Hindus 
in the neighbourhood of the river Indus. The Arab 
* conquest of Central Asia is of deep significance. It 
^ throws some light upon the previous invasion of 
t Alexander. It supplements the information supplied 
by the Chinese pilgrims. It opens up the ground 
which became the basis of operations during the 
Mussulman conquest of the Punjab and Hindustan. 

Central Asia consists of four oases more or less row oases 

Khorassan, 

surrounded by desert. The oases have always been 
occupied by civilized populations dwelling in cities ; 
but they are separated from each other by dreary 
wastes, sparsely peopled by Turkomans and other 
nomades, dwelling in tents. The oases are 
known by the names of Khorassan, Kdbul, Bokhara, 
and Scinde. Khorassan might be described as a 
promontory of Persia, stretching out eastward into 
the desert of the Turkomans. Beyond this desert, 
still further to the eastward, is the territory of 
Kd-bul. North-west of K&bul is Bokhara ; south-east 
W Kabul is Scinde. The relative position of these 
four regions may be best gathered from the accom- 
panying map.^^ 

Arabs could not prerail against the disciphne of the legions. They began to re- 
t treat, when the women abused them for their cowardice and drove them back with 
' the tent poles. The slaughter was terrible, but the Arabs gained the victory. 

‘ Oclile^a HtstiMry of the Saracens^ 

\ There is some difficulty in mapping out these regions Thus Bokhara is 
^nscd to denote the region occupied in the present day by the three TJsbeg Khanates 
of Ehiva, Bokhara, and Ehokand , but in the eighth century, the population was 
ippaiently Persian, and the TJsbegs had not made their appearance. Again, Kkbiil 
IS nsed to denote both Khbul and Kandabar , and the term Afghanistan is avoided 
because it would imply that the Afghans had "already founded an independent 
empire, which IS very doubtful In the previous century the Chinese pilgnm 
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OonquHtr<tf 
Kbonasan. 
outposts at 
HerTuid 
Herat. 


-Conquest of 
Boknara the 
cradle of the 
Penians* 


The Arab conquest of Khorassan calls for nql 
remark. When it was accomplished^ the Arab& 
established two outposts in the eastern desert, one 
at Merv and the other at Herat. Merv lies to Ihe 
north, and is the key of Bokhara. Herat lies two 
hundred miles to the south of Merv, and is the key 
to K&bul. As regards Scinde the Arabs bad no 
outpost ; a nd it is doub tful wheiher th ey eve r main- 
tamed a_ permanent hold on Scmde. 

The conquest of Bokhara was perhaps the most 
important of the three. This region was known 
to the Greeks as Transoxiana, and to the Arabs as 
Mawar-an-Nabr, or Beyond the Oxus.” It was 
the original seat of the old Persian or Aryan popu- 
lation. Here the Arabs encountered the Persians 
in their ancient stronghold.^® Time after time the 
Arabs conquered tbe princes of Bokhara, and forced 


Hiouen-Thsaug found the whole country teeming with Buddhists. (See ante, toI. 
ill chap Y ) It should also be added that Scinde is cut off from Persia more 
by the rude populations of Mekran and Beluchiston than by the desert of the 
Tnrkomans. 

The entire region of Bokhara or Mawar-an-Nahr may be described as a 
large oasis, watered by the nyers Oxus and Jazartes, and hemmed in on nearly 
every side by desert steppes. To the north, the dreary interminable wastes of; 
Kiptchak, — the native home of tbe Kossak hordes, — which extend from the 
Caspian to the Chinese frontier, separate Turkistan, or did separate it, from^ 
Bussia and Siberia To the west, the great desert of Khiva — dotted with th( 
felt tents of Turkoman nomads — separates it from Persia and Khorassan. To , 
the east, the huge mountain wall — ^known as the Pamir steppe, or “ Hoof of the! 
World — ^protects it more or less from tbe.Chinese Tartars of Kashghar, Yarkand, I 
and Khotan. The sonthern frontier is more cultivated and thickly peopled . ' 
One line is formed by the nver Ozns , further south, a second line is formed I 
by the mountain barriers of the Hindd Kdsh. Between these two lines is the 1 
fertile plain of Balkh, the ancient Bactria, which was the centre of the Zoroastrian 'f 
fire-worship, and has been celebrated for its com, wine, and breed of horses from { 
time immemonaL In the present day the region between the Hmdfi Kfish and j 
the Oxns is distributed amongst a number of petty states or provinces, includingc' 
modem Balkh and Badakshan, who all own allegiance to the Amir of Afghanistan./^ 

Many of the localities mentioned m the A^endidat of the Avesta, Fargardjl 
I , can be identified with places in Mawar-an-Kahr. See Bleek's Translation of | 


the Avesta, London, 1864* 
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jiliem to accept Islam ; yet whenever the Arabs chaptbb i, 
I’etired to Merv the princes threw off their allegiance^ 
withheld tribute, and returned to their ancient faith 
*and worship. Again and again the Arabs inflicted 
a fearful punishment ; apostates were slaughtered, 
tqities were sacked, and women and children were 
Enslaved. But apostasy and rebellion were soon as 
rife as ever. At last the Arabs took possession of 
he whole country. The Persian princes were 
either dethroned or used as puppets by the Arab 
officials. Police regulations were carried out with 
he utmost severity. No one was allowed to leave 
lis house after sunset on pain of death.^^ No one 
fared to whisper to his neighbour lest he should be 
tjharged with treason. Meantime the people were 
jonverted wholesale. An Arab teacher was quar- 
j-ered on every household until its inmates had 
iccepted Islam; any relapse or backsliding was 
punished with ruthless severity.^® 

The conquest of Kdbid is more obscure. The ^ 

people of the valleys may have been Buddhist as 
jhey were in the days of Hiouen-Thsang.^® But 
me people of the hills were AJghans, and may 
have been easily induced to accept the Koran.^® 
the Afghans are to all appearance of Hebrew 
kescent. They style themselves the “children of 
fsrael.” They possess endless traditions of their 
sraelitish origin. Their features are Jewish.^^ 


These ngid police regulations were an early characteristic of Arab rule in 
efractoty cities. 

Vambery's History of Bokhara, chap. ii. 

See ante, vol. iii , chap. 5. 

so At the end of the tenth century the Afghans occupied the mountains of the 
/indd Edsh to the north of Khbul. See Ferishta’s history of the reign of 
jabaktigin, toI. i , Briggs’s Translation. 

^ 21 The present Amir of Afghanistan, Shere Ali Khan, in character and 
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Conquest of 
Bcuidfi perse- 
eution and 
toleration. 


CHAPTER %, They perform sacrifices resembling the passOTeif 
and scape-goat. They punish blasphemers by^ 
stoning. They divide the lands by lot amongsij* 
the families of a tribe after the manner desciibedj 
in the book of Numbers, They are much givent 
to worship on high places.^ . i 

The conquest of Scinde is the first recorded; 
collision between Mussulmans and Hindfis.^® The? 
Arabs had traded with India from a remote anti-! 
quity; they brought away cottons, spices, jewels/ 
and female slaves. The war originated in a dispute 
about an Arab ship which had been detained injj 
Scinde, and which the Raja refused to restore. The/ 
Arabs began to make reprisals, and the war soon;* 
took a religious form. Kdsim, the general of thei^ 
Arabs, offered the usual alternative, Islam or tribute.®^! 
Both were refused, and the Arabs spent their ragejJ 
upon the idolaters. Kdsim circumcised many Brdh-j 
mans by force, but they still refused to accept Islam 
' He was so enraged at their obstinacy that he gjd to 


physiognomy is a type of Saul, the son of Kish, whom the Afghans generalld 
claim as their ancestor I 

The evidences of the Jewish origin of the Afghans have been collected hw 
Dr Bellew, and wiU he found in the second chapter of his Journal of a PoliUcaJ 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1857 London, 1862 The Afghans are said to have 
descended from the Ten Tribes who were earned away by the king of Assyria, 
and placed amongst the cities of the Medes. But they are different men from the 
Jews of Arabia who had rejected Muhammad The J ews of Arabia were orthodoil 

colonists from Jndma and Jerusalem, who were expecting a Messiah of the house 
of David, and refused to accept a son of Isbmael, like Muhammad, as their 
Messiah. The Tea Tribes were a turbulent people, who had revolted from the 
house of David and knew nothing of a Messiah Such men would become easy 


converts to Islam. 

^ See especially the Fatdhul Buldhn and Chach-nkma translated m Ellioi'd 
History of India, edited by Professor Dowson, vol. i. Other histones oj 
Scinde are to be found m the same collection. 

^ The route taken by Ehsim is somewhat obscure. It probably lay alon^ 
tbe coast of the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean in an easterly direction town 
the Indus, 
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Lseventeen^ and he en- ohaptb»x; 


^weaee imdesKSey.OQteen. ,The Raja of 


Scinde advanced against him with a great army, but 
was defeated and slain by the Arabs. Two daugh- 
ters of the Raja were taken captive, and sent as a 
present to the Khalif of Damascus.®® The widow of 
^the Raja made a last stand at the city of Brdhmand- 
b4d. The Rajpoot garrison was reduced to extremity, 
and performed the rite of Johur ; the women 
burnt themselves alive with their children, whilst 
,the men rushed out and perished sword in hand- 
After a while the Hindiis came to an understanding 
with the Arabs. They agreed to pay tribute ; but 
a nice question of toleration was raised. The tem- 
ples had been destroyed, worship had been forbid- 
den, and the lands and money allowances of the, 
Brdhmans had been confiscated. Did the payment, 
of the tribute warrant the restoration of idolatry ? 

The question was decided in favour of toleration ; 
and the people were permitted to rebuild their tem- 

! >les, and restore the worship of the gods ; whilst ^ 
he Brdhmans recovered their lands and allowances. ^ 

Under this tolerant rule Kdsim made friends gtoiy of the two 
pith neighbouring Rajas, and projected an invasion 
►f Hindustan. But his career was suddenly brought 
o a close- The two Rajpoot princesses had reach- 
ed Damascus ; their beauty had touched the heart 
)f the Khalif; but they accused Kdsim of hav- 
ng dishonoured them. The Khalif was furious, 
le issued orders that KAsim should be sewn up in 
, rawhide and sent to Damascus.®^ KAsim perished 

** The ULTOsion of Scinde took place in the reign of Wahd the First, the sixth 
khalif of the Omeyad dynasty. 

^ See ante, toI. m., chap. tu. 

This mo^ of execution was one of the studied forms of torture which ore 


2 
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xmAPTSAJ. on the way, but his remains were carried to the 
Khalif. The princesses were told of his death, 

, and then said that he was innocent ; they confessed 

that they had told a lie in order to be revenged on 
their father’s murderer. They were put to a horri- 
ble death, but they had avenged the death of their 
father.^® 

The Khalifs of Bagdad superseded the EZhalifs 
of Damascus in 750 a.d. During the first century 
MamAn.786-83s. dominion they dazzled the eyes of Europe 

ias well as of Asia. The reigns of Harfin al Bashid : 
^^nd Al Mamun lasted from 786 to 833 ; they form 
|the golden period of Arab dominion. The two ^ 
Khalifs were heroes of the Arabian Nights ; the con- | 
temporaries of Ecgberht and Charles the Great. 
They dwelt in palaces, gardens, and pavilions, sur- 
rounded by poets, wits, story-tellers, musicians, and ‘ 
beautiful women. They studied the sciences ; they ; 
patronized astronomers, chemists, mathematicians, j 
philosophers, and historians. Every mosque had its 
school, and almost every town had its college or . 
university.^® 

peculiar to oriental nations. During the reign of Shah Abb&s the Great, who 
reigned over Persia towards the close of the sixteenth centuy, a refractory general^ 
suffered in like manner. He was sewn up in a raw ox-hide. and daily fed, untir 
the hide began to shrink from the beat of the sun, and he died in agony. See*^ 
Oleanus's Trayels in Persia, Book vi , page 263. 

According to some histones the two girls were walled round with hnck andp 
left to starve to death. According to others they were dragged to death at thc^ ' 
tails of horses. There is a condict of authorities as to the length of the perio<^| 
dunng which the Arabs occupied Scmde after the death of Kksim. See Elliot’ 
History of India, by Professor Dowson, vol i 

The reign of Hardn al Bashid is perhaps the Gulminating point of Aral^l 
grandeur His sovereignty, temporal as well as spintual, was acknowledged iron; 
the Mediterranean to the Indus, from the northern steppes to the Indian Ocean 
He defeated the armies of Borne, captured the island of Cyprus, and compellec/^ 
the Emperor Nicephoros to pay him tribute He sent an embassy to Charles th'T 
Great , amongst the presento was a water-clock, which excited the wonder 
Europe. His patronage of learning has made him famous for all tune. He neve^< 
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AH this while the Arab language dominated over cuAPTBtt 
the Persian. It was the language of the Koran, and Tyrwmy of 
spread abroad with the Koran. It was the only Ian- 
guage taught in the schools. Greek books were trans- 
lated, not into Persian, but into Arabic. The Arab 
yoke pressed heavily upon the Persians, and signs 
of revolt began to appear. False prophets disturbed 
the minds of the masses. Mokanna, the veiled pro- 
phet of Khorassan,” and other fanatical preachers 
of the same type, opposed the prophet of the Arabs, 
and were followed by multitudes. Military ad- 
venturers, half hero and half brigand, were joined 
by lawless bands, and conquered whole provinces. 

In 870, a man of this stamp, known as Yakiib the 
brazier, became king of Persia, and set the Khalif 
of Bagdad at defiance. After twenty years he 
marched against Bagdad to dethrone the Arab 
Khalif, but perished on the way.®® Other ephemeral 
dynasties sprang into existence, and then disap- 
peared. 

Meanwhile the Khalif s were helpless ; their tern- 
^poral power withered away; they dwindled into 

‘ buzlt a mosque without addmg a school to it. He was known to Chnstendom aa 
Aaron the sage.’* 

I But amidst all this outward pomp and splendour there were skeletons in the 
I* court at Bagdad Plots, intrigues, and treachery were ever at work. One day 
ba viceroy might he m rebellion , on the morrow one of his own followers might 
^eairy his hieing head to the Xhalif One day a minister might be treated as a 
^^nfldential friend , on the morrow he might be put to death with all his family. 

One day a favourite mistress might he flattered, caressed, and indulged in every 
whim , on the morrow she might be sewn m a sack weighted with stones, and 
dropped in the Tigris. The tales of the Arabian Nights make frequent reference 
to ^cit love and cruel murder, they are hut the reflex of the depravity which 
prevailed in the pavihons and gardens of Bagdad. 

^ The career of Yaktib, the brazier of Seistan, is very obscure. In some 
respects it bears a strange resemblance to that of Kaveh the blacksmith, the hero 
of the Sh&h N&meh, who overthrew Zoh&k the Arab usurper and placed Feridun 
upon the throne of Persia. The point will he brought under review hereafter. 

See Appendix I., Sh&h N&meh. 
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pontifEa, grasping at the shadow of authority when 
its substance was wanting. They affected to treat 
the new rulers as viceroys under the Khalifat ; sent 
them dresses of honour and insignia of investiture ; 
instigated them to make war upon each other ; and 
waited vainly for the time when they could depose 
these rebellious vassals, and recover their temporal 
sovereignty. 

Towards the end of the ninth century the Persian 
revival was associated with the Sdmani empire of 
Bokhara. The history of this empire is obscure, but 
significant. Ismail Sdmani, the founder of the J 
dynasty, was a Persian by birth and Mussulman j 
by religion.®^ He established his authority over ^ 
Bokhara; after the death of Yakiib, he extended i 
it over Khorassan, and other Persian territories to 
the westward. The Sdmani dynasty lasted through- 
out the whole of the tenth century. During that 
period the Persian language was driving back the 
Arabic. It took the place of Arabic in the colleges 
and schools. Poets and other literati composed their 
works in Persian. Even theologians, who reverenced 
Arabic as the language of the Koran, began to write , 
their commentaries in Persian. From that day to I 
this the Arabic has never regained its hold on; 
Persian territory.®^ g 

Meantime there was a new element at work in* 
Central Asia; it was destined to overwhelm Per- * 
sian and Arab, and extend its dominion to East- 


The S&m&nis were not Shiahs, but Sunnis The Shiah religion seems to have 
been in great disfavour at this period. All the military leaders that came to the 
front were profe^ed Sunnis. Firdusi the poet was a Sunni, although he 
stroDgly suspected of Shiah tendencies. ^ 

^ Vamberyhas discussed the Persian reriTal at oonsid^ble length in hzsf 
History of Bokhara. 
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Dm Europe, This was the Turkish uprising; one cHApTBai, 
of the most important revolutions in modem Asia- 
tic history. From a remote antiquity the Turks 
.have overflowed the steppes and highlands of the_ 
north and north-east, and pressed towards Central 
Asia. Under the S^mani rule, independent tribes 
and individual adventurers were more or less on 
the move ; but large numbers of Turks were also 
sold as slaves throughout Central and Western 
Asia. They were strong, brave, and generally 
faithful. They became zealous believers in Islam. 
Consequently they were often treated with pe- 
culiar favour, and promoted to offices of trust and 
responsibility. At Bagdad the Khalifs fomied 
body guards of Turkish slaves, and relied upon 
them for protection against rebellion or treachery. 

But the body guards were soon conscious of their 
strength, and grew into masters. They became* 
Mamelukes, and deposed and appointed Khalifs at 
wl b A similar revolution was in progress in the 
empire of the Samdni princes. The Turks were at 
{first a source of strength to the Persian revival. 

■They were" good servants so long as they were held 
jin by the strong hand of Ismail Sdmdni. Under 

E s successors they began to prove dangerous. A 
u'^Msh slave named Alptigfn, who had been 
dught up in the royal household at Bokhara, was 
j appointed governor of Khorassan. He interfered 
In the succession to the throne at Bokhara ; but he 
was defeated. Accordingly he fled over the Turko- 
man desert from Khorassan to Kdbul, and founded 
a kingdom in the city of Ghaznf. 

I The Turkish kingdom of Ghaznt or Kdbul plays 
fan important part in the history of Mussulman 
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cHAPTHitL India. It was separated from the Pimjab by the 
flirt river Indus. The Turks of Grhazni were on the 
western side of the Indus; the Rajpoots of the 
Punjab were on the eastern side.®® A collision 
between the two was inevitable. It did not, how- 
ever, begin in the reign of Alpti^n, but in that of 
his successor Sabaktigfn.®^ The story of the early | 
wars is of little interest ; one campaign, the most i 
important of them all, may be taken as a type. On \ 
this occasion Sabaktigfn was accompanied by hisl 
son Mahmud, who afterwards became famous as the ! 
first Mussulman conqueror in India. ^ 

War between Jaipdl was Raja of the Punjab, Sabaktigfn had ; 

raided his territory; in return JaipAl invaded’* 
Ghazni territory. The two armies were arrayed 
against each other, but there was no battle. The " 
Rajpoot host was scattered by a storm, and Jaipdl 
was forced to sue for peace. Sabaktigfn was inclined 
to make terms. His son Mahmiid was opposed to 
any peace. He was anxious to humble the pride of 
the Rajpoot by a victory which should glorify 
Islam in the eyes of the idolaters. Jaipdl, however, f 
sent messengers saying, that unless peace was 
made, he and his kinsmen would die like Rajpoots. J 
They would put out the eyes of all their elephants*! 


M The Bajpoots were also m possession of temtones on the western bank of ^ 
the Indus to the northward of the Khbul nver , but it is difficult to map out th^' 
exact limits, and the point is of no importance. , 

^ Sabaktigin was originally a Turkish slave, who rose in the favour of Alpti- 
gln. After the death of Alptigin in 976, Sabaktigin mamed his daughteif ^ 
and succeeded to the throne of Ghazni. It is curious that both Alptigii^ 
and Sabaktigin should have been originally slaves and eventually kings , bui^ ^ 
Joseph was sold by his brethren to the Ishmaelites and rose to be the vizier 
Pharaoh. The scandal as regards Fotiphar’s wife is wanting in Mussnlmai 1 
history , hut it is not wanting in the domestic life of the modem Gshegs. Sej^p 
Abbott’s Journey £rom Herat to Xhiva, voL i , chap, 3. Also Appendix to vol. Ut 
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slaughter their wires and children, destroy all their chapteb l 
treasures, and then fall to and perish sword in hand. 

Nothing should be left the Mussulmans but dust and 
ashes, dead bodies and scattered bones. Sabaktigfn 
then made a peace. Jaipdl promised to give money, 
jewels, and elephants, and to cede a certain territory ; 

: and hostages were exchanged for the fulfilment of 
' the conditions. 

.1 But Jaip&l played falsely. He was not 
Kshatriya, but a Brdhman ; and he listened to the 

(evil counsel of other Brdhmans. He returned to his 
city of Lahore, which is the capital of the Punjab ; 
and there he broke his promises, imprisoned the host- 
ages, and summoned all the Rajas far and wide to 
come and help him.®® A vast array was gathered 
together ; a host of horse, foot, and elephants crossed 
the river Indus, and encamped like locusts in the 
, plain of Peshawar. But the levies had been assem- r 
bled in haste ; they were badly equipped and little j 
better than a mob. Sabaktigin sought to pierce their 
centre. He divided his army into troops of five 
(hundred horse each, and ordered each troop to 
\ chaige in succession until the Hindds were wearied 
,out. He then united the whole in a general 
^ charge and drove the invaders into the Indus. 

l The pal Rajas of the Punjab appear at this period to hare had all the 
f Rajas of Hiudustau at their beck and call as far eastward as Kahnjar near Alla- 
habad, and as far southward as Ujain on the slope of the Vmdhja mountains. 

The Punjab was an outlying kingdom of the Rajpoot league of defence , the first 
that would have to resist any invader from the north-west. The P&l Rajas would 
thus hold the leadership of the Rajpoot league of defence. The fact is brought 
out more prominently hereafter in dealing with the campaigns of Mahmud. 

The ^jpoot kingdoms at this period were Lahore, Delhi, Eanouj, Gwalior, 

Ealinjar, Ajmlr, and Ujam. An irregular line drawn in a south-east ^direction 
from Lahore would run through Gwalior and Xanouj to Kahnjar Another 
i line drawn due south or south-west from Delhi would run through Ajmir tu 
'Ujain. 
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CHAPTER L Slave or no slave, Sabaktigfn ' was a soldiei*. 

Peace was made betXYeen tbe Turk and the Rajpoot, 
but Sabaktigin guarded against future attacks. 
Henceforth he held the Khaiber pass by maintaining 
ten thousand horsemen in the plain of Peshawar.*® 
Sabaktigin died in 997. His reign has been 
overshadowed by the more brilliant career of his 
son Mahmud, but it is a land-mark in Asiatic annals. 
A new era was about to dawn. The Turk was 
beginning to play his part in history ; to take the 
leadership of Islam ; to carry on the war against 
Brahmanism on the east, and Christianity on the 
west, which has continued down to our own time. 


Chanoteristics 
of the hifltoxy of 
Huuulmaa 
India. 


Foot epochs. 


The history of the Mussulmans during the four 
centuries between Muhammad and Mahmud is thus ' 
brought to a close. The campaigns of Mahmhd | 
open up a new era; he established a permanent H 
dominion in India. There were frequent changes 
of dynasty. The Afghan succeeded to the Turk, 
and the Moghul succeeded to the Afghan"; but from 
the days of Mahmfid the Mussulmans never lost theirj}| 
hold on India. For eight centuries the Mussulman! 
were the strongest people in India, and although] 
they have ceased to be the paramount power, theirf 
dominion lingers to this day.®^ 

The history of Mussulman India may be mapped^. 


3® T&rfkh Yamini of TJtbi. Elliot’s History, edited by Dowson, vol ii. 1 / 
37 There are traditioiis that both Muhammad E&sim and Sabaktiginiy 
established a dominion in India, but the point is of minor importance The fac^ 
is undoubted that Mahmi^id founded an empire, and he is generally regarded a% 
the first Mussulman conqueror of India. It might be added that the Moplahs anqfc 
other llassulmans settled on the Malabar coast as early as the seventh century o^ 
the Ghnshan era. These waifs and strays of history are ohsrure in themselves {\ 
but they will be found hereafter to throw some light on existing populations. 
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into four epoclis, representing four stages of chatobb 
l^velopment. In the language of Mussulmans they 
[j)uld be termed the Surmf, the Shiah, the Sdfl, andl 
jje Sunni revival. In popular language they might 
termed the orthodox, the schismatical, the he- 
<^ical, and the puritanical.®® 

^ The Sunni or orthodox element found expression Sunni or ortluH 
I ping the Mussulman conquest of the Punjab and**^***"*^ 
industan ; namely, from the eleventh to the four- 
fpnth centuries of the Christian era. The Sunnis 
f Sieved in God as a personal ruler ; in Muhammad 
his prophet ; in the four Khalifs as the rightful 
' ccessors of Muhammad. During this period, with 
' e exception of one significant revolt, the Hindu » 

; ment worked but feebly. 

( The Bhlah or schismatical element found expres- Bhiali or scTiu* 
m after the Mussulman conquest of the Dekhan ; 
mely, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth cen-‘ 

I ties. The Shiahs rejected the four Khalifs ; they 
vged that Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, and 
isan and Husain, the sons of Ali, were the only 
*xhtful successors of the prophet. They were im- 
\ed with a sentimental devotion towards Ali and 
j two sons, which grew into reverence and wor- 
f, p. During this period the Hindi! element worked = 

f The Siifl or heretical element found expression sAff, or horeti. 

f calpraiod. ^ 


Hitherto the history of the Mussulman empire in India has been dmded 


ding to dynasties Such a division, however, is without historical meaning. 

! reigns of mdividnal Sultans ore valuable, because they present types of 
ctsr. But the history of Mussulman dynasties, however interestmg to their 
ndants, awakens neither associations nor ideas in the minds of general 
rs. They burden the memory with catalogues of names which indicate 
ng and suggest nothing , they throw no light whatever uxion the political 
ehgious developments during the periods that they exercised sovereign sway. 
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OHAPTB^i during the establishment of the Moghul empire 
India in the sixteenth and seventeenth centurh 
The Stiff religion was a development of the Shf^ 
It received its impetus from the old Persian worsh ! 
of fire and the sun which worked beneath the cru 
of Islam. It spiritualized the Koran. God becai^ 
the supreme spirit. Muhammad^ his son-in-law -A 
and his grandsons Hasan and Husain^ became i 
^carnations of the supreme spirit. The heaven 
houris symbolized the rapture of commtmion wi 
the supreme spirit. Man was the lover, God t 
beloved ; the lover and the beloved were or ' 
I During this period Hinduism worked its stronge ; 
lilt imbued Mussulman thinkers with a belief in t 
^transmigrations of the soul ; in the final imion 
ithe soul with the supreme spirit. It brought 
Worship of Ali and his two sons, as incarnations 
God, into harmony with the worship of Kama 
Krishna, as incarnations of Vishnu. But the mo''^ * 
ment failed to reconcile Mussulmans and Hind^:^ 
It drifted into indifference and scepticism, and 
finally swamped in a religious revival. j 

suiiTif reaction. The Suimf or puritanical reaction natural 

or pii n tatfiihal ^ ^ ^ Ui 

period. followed the reign of scepticism and immoral|| 
'It found expression during the culmination ^ 

, decadence of the Moghul empire in the sevente^ 

I and eighteenth centuries. It was a revival of V 

( orthodox religion in a puritanical form. The M<| 
hul rule became bitterly hostile to the Shiahs. 
harassed, insulted, and maddened the Hindiis. if 
wasted its strength against enemies within m 
without the pale of Islam. In the eighteenth 
tury it shrivelled into a pageant. It lingeredil 
till the middle of the nineteenth century under 
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fedow of British supremacy, and finally perished 
!the mutiny of Fifty-seven.*® 


The general history of Hmd6 India has been treated in previous volames. 
uaa been, divided into epochs, but cannot be reduced to chronological annals. 
\ history of Mussulman India however imparts life and sequence to later Hindh 
nd. Tins u strongly marked in Southern India Accordingly Hindd history 
jparately dealt with m the fourth chapter of the present volume. 


CHAFTEE I. 




CHAPTER II. 


CHAPTER II. 

Invaded and in* 
vadera. 


Chaaractenstics 
of the Hmdda. 


SUNNf CONQUEST OF THE PUNJAB AND HINDUSTAN 

A.D. 1001 TO 1526. ^ 

Before tracing out the progress of the Mus/ 
man conquest in India, it may be as well to brij 
under review the chief characteristics of the | 
vaded and the invaders. * 

The Hindus were children of the past; t 
outcome of an age when mankind was goverrj 
by priests, and priests were reverenced as go| 
From a remote antiquity they had been the sla 
of a civilization which crushed out all historil 
life, and turned men and women into automai 
They were grouped into families, villages, cas 
and hereditary tribes and professions; and t] 
had no political developments outside these chan] 
circles. They lived in narrow grooves from 
cradle to the burning ghdt ; generation follo^ 
generation in dull monotony. The Indian co: 
nent was divided amongst a number of little 
doms, each having its own Raja, its own mili 
aristocracy, and its own Brahmanical hierari 
There was a family likeness between them all, 

^ It will be seen hereafter that some of these remarks are not applical 
the Rajpoots. The Rajpoots, as already seen, were the first Hmdfis whoxf 
Mussulmans had to encounter. 
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family ties. Congeries of kingdoms ■were some- 
‘ ies linked together in an empire by a conqueror 
p Asoka or SflAditya ; but the links were always 
iple to be broken, and then the kingdoms returned 
their original isolation. There were differences 
language ; consequently there must have been 
,erences of race ; but all had become more or less 
■iimanized. There were no living nationalities 
pid together by a common patriotism. The 
sses had stagnated in insulated communities under 
.common name of Hindds. They had played 
their parts in the world that had passed away ; 
f had outlived their history. 

The Rajpoots were perhaps an exception. They, 

, were an ancient people, but they were warriors 
conquerors, imbued with a love for chivalrous 
enture. Their aristocracy was feudal ; and 
es still remain of constitutional forms. They 
e a proud people, with a keen sense of honour. 
3y preferred death to shame or disgrace; if 
?at was inevitable, they slaughtered their wives 
children, and perished sword in hand. The 
;poots were the first Hindus that the Mussulmans 
‘ ^untered after crossing the Indus. The Rajpoot 
extended from the river Indus eastward to the 
•hbourhood of Allahabad, and southward to 
slopes of the Vindhya range.^ Relics of their 
ainion are, however, to be found in the remotest 
g-les of the Dekhan and Peninsula, but Rajpoot 


,liere is some difficulty about the eastern frontier of the Bajpoot pale, 
-ar IS the furthest kingdom to the eastward which is said to have sent its 
U> fight in the Bajpoot league against Sabaktigin and Mahmtid The fortress 
njar is situated in Bundelkund to the south of Allahabad. At a later period 
lire of Xanonj is said to haye extended to an indefinite distance to the 
rd of Allahabad. See t«/ra. 
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Baypoots east- 
ward of the 
Indus. 
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CHAPTHB n. history prior to the advent of tiie Mnssnlmans 
buried in myth and legend.* 

MuBsnlinanB The Mussulmans westward of the Indus mi: 

weatvard of tlie , 111 <■ jv • 1 > ^ 

^ be called a new people; their history' was o 
/ beginning. The Turks were becoming the prev 
ing type ; they were fresh from the northern step 
The mixed populations — Persians, Arabs, Tu 
and Aighans^ — had been quickened into new 
by the Mussulman religion; all may be indue 
tmder the general term of Mussulmans. T1 
were hardy, enterprising, and warlike ; gre 
after plunder and dominion. Their political orf 
ization was loose ; but their common belief in Is. 
bound them together in a sort of nationality.® 
GhISf Mahmiid, the son of Sabaktigfn, succeeded 

1030. ' -j-be throne of Ghazni in 997 a.d. He was th' 
years of age ; he was already the foreiqost Asi 
prince of his generation. He was sovereign 
Kdbul and Kandahar. On the west he held pos 
sion of Khorassan ; but on the north he was thr# 
ened by Bokhara.® From the first he appear; 


* Ancient traditions of Bajpoots and other Hindi^s ore treated in toIb 
ii. The traditions of their later history have been brought under general 
in Tol ni. 

* Persians, Arabs, and Turks appear to have mtermamed. Thus kl 
of Ghazni was the son of a Turk by a Persian woman The Afghans, ho 
like Jews in general, have preserved the punty of their race. 

B The political status of the oases of Central Asia had frequently cb 
Thus in the eighth century Khorassan, Bokhara, and Khhul h^ b 
provinces of the Arab empire of the Khalifat. In the ninth century 
were being formed into independent kingdoms. In the tenth century they 
included in the Skmkni empire of Bokhara, In the eleventh century the 
under the dominion of Mahmiid of Ghazni. Subsequently they formed part 
empire of the Seljuk Turks. 

e A number of petty details are related by Mussulman historians, whi 
useful as illustrations of the history of Central Asia, but interrupt the mai. 
of Mussulman conquest in Indio. Thus Mahmud was not a legitimate so 
mother was only a Persian slave^girl. His younger half-brother Ismail 
legitimate heir, and succeeded Sabaktigin, but was soon ousted from the 
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we plaimed tlie conquest of the Punjab. His cHAprsan. 
dtary position was far better than that of Alex- 
ler of Macedon. He was master in Kdbul, and 
azn^was the basis of his operations. His Turks 
(76 splendid horsemen, and were familiar with 
jian warfa^. But he had one difficulty. Whilst 
was absent in the Punjab his dominions in Cen- 
1 Asia were exposed to attacks from the north 
i westward. Until therefore the after part 
his reign, when he had conquered all Central 
,a, his wars were little better than raids, and he 
liable at any moment to be recalled to Ghaznf. 

In November, 1001, Mahmiid moved his army Advance of the 

t * ^ Mussulmans to 

fvn the valley of the K^bul river, and halted in 
'plain of Peshawar. He would not, however, 
ig all his forces into the field. He picked out 
thousand of his best horsemen, and sent the 
.ainder back to Ghaznf. The result is told in 
wing language by the Mussulman historian.’' 

’’he horsemen of Mahmiid were as brave as lions, 
as fierce as dragons. The infidel Jaipdl came 
from the eastward, and crossed the Indus with a * 
t array of horse and foot and elephants. He 
ight to overwhelm the believers ; he had yet to 
a that when God gives the order a small army 
overcome a great host. The believers began 


ohnifid and imprisoned for life Again, the S&mAni dominion of Bokhara 
lasaed into the hands of a ruler named Elik Ehan. Mahmdd formed an 
oe with Elik Ehon, and took his daughter in mamage , but whilst he was 
t in India, Elik Khan tried to seize Khorassan. It is needless to follow 
details , it will suffice to say that Mahmdd ultimately conquered Bokhara, 
are Fenshta, translated by Bnggs , also Elliot’s History, vol li. 

T&rikh Yamini Elliot’s History of India, vol ii The passage in inverted 
IS IS a condensed paraphrase. There is a conflict of authorities as regards 
imber of horsemen in Mahmhd’s army , some say ten thousand, others 
1 thousand. 
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CHAPTBB iL the battle. Before noon thousands of the idolatf 
had become the prey of beasts and birds. Elepha. 
were lying helpless; their legs pierced with 
rows, and their trunks cut about with swords. Jaij 
was taken prisoner with all his kinsmen. W1 
the battle was over, these enemies of God were 
; spoiled of all their jewels, bound with ropes, and 
raded before the Sultan. Some were dragged by > 
cheek ; others were driven by blows. In this m? 

• ner they were put to shame, and Mahmiid triumpl 
over the idolater. JaipAl made over fifty elepha 
'to his conqueror, and agreed to send a yearly trib 
to Ghazni ; he then returned to Lahore. But Jai^ 
could not live after his disgrace. He had beer 
captive in the hands of the enemy, and never coi 
reign again. He gave his kingdom to his 
Anandpdl, and then ordered a pile of wood to 
made ready. The pile was set on fire, and Ja: 
threw himself upon it and perished in the flames. 

some time afterwards Anandpdl was si 
missive to Mahmud. He sent his yearly tribute 
Ghazni, and was suffered to remain at peace. 1 
Mahmfid was engaged in other wars, and watch' 
other enemies ; and Anandpdl grew refractory 
Idefiant, and stirred up other Kajas to help ) 
pgainst the Turks. The Rajas of Delhi and Ajr 
of Ujain and Gwalior, of Kalin jar and Kanouj, ^ 
lected all their armies and led them into the Punjt 
The Rajpoots, one and all, were filled with hati 
against the Turks. There was no dissension f 
no quarrel. Even the women joined in the ent 
siasm, and sold their jewels or spun their cottor 
order to keep the armies in the field. 

Many Rajas had been friendly with Alexanc 


Spirit of the 
Ibmpoot league. 
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but ihey all hated Mahmiid. When Alexander chapter tt. 
invaded India, rival princes submitted and prayed 
for his support. He was no enemy to their religion, 
and neither women nor BrAhmans had anything to 
fear. But Mahmtid had come to destroy temples, 
to break down idolatry, and to carry away men and 
women into slavery. Accordingly the Rajpoot 1 
princes were united against him as one man, and the ' 
women were as eager as the men. 

Mahmdd knew his danger and took measures Mussulman 

, ■ victory at Fesli" 

' accordingly. He entrenched liis camp in the plain 
of Peshawar, having his archers in front and his 
cavalry behind. For forty days the Turks and ^ 
Rajpoots were encamped face to face. Meantime 
the Rajpoots received daily re-enforcements ; even 
the wild tribes from the nortliem mountains, known ? 
as the Gakkars, came down to help them against 
the invaders. At last Mahmdd put his army in 
battle-array, and ordered the archers to begin the 
fight. At that moment the infidel Gakkars got be- 
hind the archers, and began to cut down the Turkish 
horsemen with their sharp knives. Many fell, but 
meantime the Turkish archers were doing great 
execution. They blinded the elephants with their ar- 
rows, and assailed them with fire-balls, until the mad- 
dened brutes trampled down the Hindu infantry and 
caused utter confusion. Then Mahmud ordered hisj 
cavalry to charge. The , horsemen raised their 
swords and maces, ami galloped down upon the 
Hindds with loud cries of Allah Akberl” The 
Hindds wavered and fled. The believers pursued 
them for two days and two nights, pillaging and 
slaughtering. The y p lundered tha great .temple of 
Nagar kot on the. hilLKai^aj and destroyed all the 
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Jlortnictlcm of 
Th&nesar 
Hahmtid an- 
nexes the Fon- 
jab. 


csuFTsn n. jidols,® At last Anandpdl sued for peace, and sent 
tribute and war elephants ; and the peace lasted all 
the days of Anandp^.*^ 

Meanwhile Mahmdd resolved to destroy the 
temple of Thanesar.^® Anandpdl sent provisions for 
his army, but prayed him to spare Thdnesar. 
^ j Mahmtjd replied : — ‘ How can I spare Thdnesar when 
f God has ordered that idolatry should be destroyed?’ 
So the Sultan plundered the temple of Thdnesar, 
broke down the idols, and then returned to Ghazni. 
After this AnandpAl died, and the Sultan annexed ^ 
the Punjab, and made it a province of his king- 
dom of Ghazni. 

When Mahmud had established his dominion in 
the Punjab, he marched an army into Hindustan, 
and threatened the cities of Kanouj on the Ganges 
and Mathurd on the Jumna.^^ He spared Kanouj 
because the Raja made his submission; he even 
concluded an alliance with the Raja. But at 
Mathurd he plundered the temples and broke down 
the idols. In this way the Sultan invaded India 


Mahmtid's In- 
Taaions of Hin- 
dustan. 


B Nagarkot was sitnated upon tlie upper couTses of tbe Havi and Sutlej, 
sear the Teiy spot where Alexander waa compelled to turn hack by his discon-' 
tented Macedonians. 

^ The second defeat of Anandpkl illustrates the fitful character of the Hindu 
people. They had inarched against Mahmdd of Ghazni m a sudden buret of 
enthusiasm, but when defeated they resigned themselTes to their fate. Anandp&l 
became a tributary T^sal, and the great cities fell back into their monotonous 
repose 

10 Th&nesar was situated about a hundred and twenty miles to the north of 
the city of Delhi See Elliot’s History of Indio, toI ii , Appendix D. 

1^ The strategy of Mahmdd is remarkable The three successiTe stage* in the 
inruion of Hindustan from the north-west have already been indicated (See onfs, 
Tol. Ill f chap 1 ) The first line was held by the Baja of Delhi, who seems to 
have been a powerful sovereign The second line was represented by Eanouj and 
Hathurk, the latter city being o ver-against Agra Mahmtid avoided a eollisieil with 
Delhi. He marched due east along the southern slopes of the Himalayas as far 
os the upper stream of the Ganges, and then elbowed towards the south and feU 
upon Kanouj and Mathuifi without coming into collision with Delhi. 
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twelve times ; some say sixteen times. Every time cHAPTfia it 
Vvhe returned to Ghazni with heaps of gold and 
I jewels, and such a multitude of slaves that Ghazni 
I appeared like an Indian city. Every soldier had 
f many slaves, male and female.^* 

When Malmnid was growing old he was bent on 
destroying the temple of Somndth in the land of 
Guzerat.^® This temple was one of the holiest in 
India. The idolaters said that Somndth, the Moon- 
god, had set up an idol pillar there in honour of 
Iswara ; and that Somndth caused the tides to 
ebb and flow in worship of the pillar. Every day 
the pillar was washed with holy water from the 
Ganges. Every new and full moon there was great 
worship. But every time the moon was eclipsed 
multitudes of pilgrims came to worship the pillar 
and bathe in the sea. A thousand Brdhmans dwelt 
at Somndth to offer sacrifice. Five hundred dam- 
sels, many of whom were daughters of Rajas, weie 
dwelling within the temple to dance and sing before 
the idol pillar. 

The idolaters had stirred up the wrath of Mah- sjcwngofAj- 
miid against Somndth. They said that Somnath 
was offended with the other gods and therefore per- 


12 Xke minor expeditions of Mahmdd are devoid of historical significance. 
They are little better than repetitions of the same story of plunder, idol-breahing, 
and slavery From antiquanan and geographical points of view, the routes 
which he followed are exceptionally interesting The student may he referred to 
the valuable essay on the expeditions of Mahmtld, by Frofessor Dowson, which 
^ems to exhaust the subject. It forms Appendix D to Elliot's History of India, 
vol. u 

^ Somnfith was about a thousand miles from Ghazni From Ghaznf to 
Mfiltan, on the southern frontier of the Punjab, the route was comparatively easy. 
From Mfiltau to Guzerat the country was desert. The eastern route, vifi Ajmir, 
wa^he easiest, and Hahmtid adopt^ it m his march to Guzerat. The western 
route lay through the burning sands of Scmde, and it will be seen that Mahmfid 
was compelled to return this way 

Iswara is the same as Siva. See anie^ vol. ii. chap viin 
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HftUsI; 

Somn&th. 


The battle. 


mitted Maluniid to destroy them.^® Then Mahmiid 
swore that he would destroy SomnAth, and teach 
the idolaters that there was no God but Allah, and 
that Muhammad was his prophet. He marched 
from Ghaznf to Multan with thirty thousand horse- 
men. He gathered together thirty thousand camels 
and loaded them with com and water ; for beyond 
Multan the land was desert. When all was ready 
the Sultan went to Somndth. On the way he sacked 
the city of Ajmfr;^® for the Raja of Ajmir and all 
his people had gone out of the city in great fear 
when they heard of his coming- After this he saw 
many forts with idols inside, which were chamber- 
lains and heralds to the god of Somndth, and as he 
went he destroyed them all. 

The Sultan and his horsemen halted before 
Somndth on a Thursday. The temple was guarded 
like a fortress because of its treasures. It stood 
upon a headland out at sea. The waves washed 
three of its sides ; and the fourth side, which joined 
on the main, was fortified with walls and battle- 
ments and manned with Rajpoots. the Mus- 

sulmans galloped up the Rajpoots scoffed at them, 
saying: — “The god of Somndth will destroy^you 
aR.” ' ■ ^ 

On Friday the battle began. The Turkish 


This explosion is exactly what temple Br&hmans would use Mathurh was 
the cradle of the worship of Enshna as Vishnu Somn&th was a centre of the 
worship of SiTa. When, therefore, it was told at Somn&th that Mahmud had de- 
stroyed the idols at Mathurh, the Sainte Br&hmans explained that Sira had 
wreaked his vengeance upon Vishnu. 

Ajmir was situated about halfway between Delhi and ITjain. Ajmir had 
sent its quota to assist both Jaip&l and Anandp&l , but had never been previously 
attacked by Mahmud. When Mahmud returned to his own country, the Baj- 
poots of Ajmir were m full force, and compelled him to take the route through the 
western desert. , 
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archers drove the Rajpoots from the battlements, 
whilst the swordsmen planted their ladders and 
climbed the walls, crying “Allah Akber.” Then 
they fought the Rajpoots with great slaughter 
until the night closed in and they could see no 
longer. 

On Saturday the battle was renewed. The 
Sultan prostrated Mmself upon the ground before 
all his army and prayed to God for victory.^^ The 
battle raged in front of the gateway. The Raj- 
poots fought like devils, but the believers gained 
the mastery. Many Rajpoots ran into the tem- 
ple, thrcAV themselves down before the pillar, im- 
plored the god for help, and then ran back and 
perished sword in hand. At last the Rajpoots saw 
that all was lost, fled to their boats, and put out to 
sea. 

When the fight was over, Sultan Mahimid and 
his chief men entered the temple, whilst the Brilh- 
mans clamoured around them. The temple was large, 
but as gloomy as a cave, for there was only one lamp. 
The roof was supported by fifty-sij^ pillars, which 
were graven with images and set with precious 
stones. Many bells were also hanging by a golden 
chain to call the Br Ahmans to worship. The Sultan 
passed through the temple, and entered the inner 
chamber; he saw the idol pillar which was jcane 
feet high above the ground. The BrAhmans clam- 
oured more than ever, and offered heaps of gold if 
he would spare the idol. Mahmud cried out : — “ I 
come not to seU idols, but to destroy them.” Then 
he raised his mace and struck the idol pillar ; and it 

n According to Fenshta the Bajpoots at Somn&th had received large re-enforce- 
meats. 


CHAPTEB IL 


Flight of the 
Baipoota 


The temple and 
Its treasures. 
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OBATTmt JZ WBS broken into piecesy and piles of rubies Bud 
diamonds were found in that place.^^ 

Sultan Mahmiid stayed a whole year in Guzerat. 
He deKghted in its gardens, orchards, and green 
fields ; and would have built a city there, but it was 
too far from Ghaznf. He placed a Hindfi prince 
upon the throne of Guzerat, and then tried to return 
to Multan by the way of Ajmfr ; but the Rajpoots 
of Ajmfr attacked him in great force, and the guides 
led him astray into sandy wastes where there was 
no water. Many believers went mad from the burn- 
ing s\m; others died of thirst. The guides con- 
fessed that they had revenged the destruction of 
Somnath, and were straightway put to death. Then 
Mahmdd prayed for water, and water was found; 
and the Sultan went on to Multan, and so returned 
to Ghaznf.^^ 

The idol pillar was a huge linga or phallus, which was worshipped as a 
symbol of the supreme being who created the universe, and who was known by 
the vanouB names of Iswara, Mahadeva, and Siva From a strange association of 
ideas connected with the belief m the transmigration of souls, this supreme being 
was believed to be the judge of the dead Accordingly the souls of all departed 
beings were supposed to assemble at Somnhth, and were sent into new existences 
according to the sum of their merits or dements There is some confusion be- 
tween the moon god and the emblem of Siva which cannot be clearly explained. 

Fenshta desenbes the idol as an image, and states that Mahmdd broke it in 
pieces, and obtained a pile of jewels which weie hidden in the belly Older 
authorities describe it as a solid pillar, and say nothing of the jewels inside it. 
The pillar however was garnished with gold and jewels, which may have formed 
part of the treasure. Portions of the pillar were carried away to Ghazni, and 
formed into a step at the entrance of the Jhmi-masjid, to be trodden under-foot 
by believers. See Professor Dowson's valuable paper on Mahradd's Expeditions. 
Elliot’s History, vol u Appendix, note v Professor H Wilson implies that 
Ferishta invented the story The authority of Fenshta may sometimes be open 
to doubt , but he was a zealous Shiah, and as such was not likely to invent a 
story for the glorification of Mahmdd. He may have been misled. 

IS According to Fenshta Mahmud indulged in a dream of Indian conquest. 
There were said to he gold mines in Guzerat , he also heard that there were gold 
mines in Ceylon and Burma Accordingly he proposed giving up his kingdom at 
Ghazni to his son, and founding an empire m Guzerat. He thought of building 
a fleet in Guzerat, and conquenng Ceylon and Burma. He found, however, that 
hia ministers and army were averse to the scheme, and abandoned the idea. 
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The name of Mahmiid of Grhaznl is still famous ohaftee nr 
in Hindustan. The Mussulmans praise him as 
hero of Islam. He destroyed idols, and converted 
temples into mosques ; but love of money was his 
master passion. He was a patron of poets and 
learned men. He employed Firdusi to compose the 
Shdh Ndmeh ; but he disgusted Firdusi with his 
meanness, by paying him in silver when he expected 
gold. In revenge the poet scoffed at his low birth.^° 

Mahmiid built many mosques and palaces at Ghazni 
with fountains and gardens ; he also founded a uni- 
versity with a library and museum. One mosque 
was celebrated throughout the Fast. It was built of 
granite and marble, decked with gold and silver, 
and furnished with rich carpets and candelabra. It 
was named the ^ Heavenly Bride.^ 

Mahmud died in 1030, aged sixty-three. He politick weaa 
was a contemporary of Swegn and Knut. He 
was a man of genius, ambition, and energy. 

As he grew older he softened towards the Hindus. 

In the beginning of his reign he treated Jaipdl 
with great brutality. Later on he formed an 
alliance with the Raja of Kanouj When he left 
Guzerat he appointed a Hindd prince to rule that 
country. Possibly he may have been only actuated 
by political views. Possibly he set up Kanouj as a 
counterpoise to Delhi, and as a means for opening 
up Hindustan. In like manner he may have looked 

^ The Sh.&h N&meh. marks an epoch, in Hussulman history It is an. ex- 
pression of the Persian revolt from the Arab yoke. It consists of Persian tra- 
diUons or romances related in the Persian language. To this day its heroes and 
heromes are household words thxoughont Persia, Central Asia, and Mussulman 
India It has done much towards softening and civilizing the Mussulmans The 
eaily oonqnerors were inspired hy the bigotry of the Koran , the later conquerors 
have been inspired by the more tolerant spirit of the Shbh N&meh. For a 
forther account of the Sh&h N&meh, see Appendix I. 
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CHAPTEB n. to Giizerat as an opening* into the Dekhan and 
Peninsula. But one important fact must always be J 
Hmd^ borne in mind ; the Hindus have a power of con- 
ciliating their conquerors beyond any other nation. 
The Arabs never tolerated the Persians as they 
tolerated the Hindus of Scinde. The English have 
inclined more towards the Hindus than to any 
other subject race. The Hindus disarm their 
conquerors and propitiate them by submission, 
'Ipatience, and helplessness. They are thus often 
I treated as women or children rather than as men ; 
yet those who have lived the longest amongst 
Hindus are most alive to their virtues and tolerant 
vof their ways. 


Blank mMus- Mahmud died in 1030, and the glory of Ghazni 
died Avith him. The history of Mussulman India 
during the century and a half which followed is of 
no value. It may be treated as a blank. Annals 
might possibly be compiled, but few would care to 
read them. They form a record of names without 
associations, and of wars without significance. In 
1180 the mist begins to clear; but, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time, the world of Central Asia and 
India had undergone very little change. The 
i^fghans had come to the front ; they had demolished 
i Ghazni ; they had overthrown the Tm’kish house of 
. Mahmud ; they had founded a new dynasty : — and 
[that was all.^^ 


21 It would be useless to dilate upon the petty affairs of Ghor and Ghazni. 
They would only weary the reader, and would throw no light upon the history of 
Mussulman India Muhammad Ghori came to the front about 1180, but did not 
take possession of Delhi until 1 193, which is generally regarded as the date of his 
accession to the throne of Delhi 

It may here be mentioned that, unless otherwise expressed, the history of 
Mussulman India is based upon that of Fenshta, translated by Bnggs, and the 
Taluable annals, translated by Sir H. M. Elliot, Professor Dowson, and others, 
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. Muhammad Ghori ^ was Sultan of the new Afghan chapter it. 
fikingdom. He filled the void which was left by “SSiaoe: 
Mahmud. The Mussulman kingdom still included 
the Punjab as well as Kdbul. Eastward of the 
Punjab the political status of the Rajpoots was 
almost the same as at the death of Mahmud. There 
was still the old rivalry between Delhi and Kanouj ; 
but Delhi was the stronger of the two, because she 
had been united with the southern kingdom of 
^jmfr. Prithi Raja was the sovereign of Delhi 
dnd Ajmfr ; Jai Chand was the sovereign of Kanouj. 

In 1191 Muhammad Ghori marched an army 
against Prithi Raja. A great battle was fought 
at Tlidnesar. The Afghan Sultan tried the old 
tactics of piercing the Hindu centre ; but the Raj- 
poots outflanked him, surrounded his army and cut 
it to pieces. Muhammad Ghori was compelled to 
fly back to the Punjab. Jai Chand, however, began 
to intrigue against his Delhi rival. He invited 
Muhammad Ghori to renew the war. This time 
Muhammad Ghori rained the victory. Prithi Rai a Defeat and 

_ , ® T death of Pnthl 

was taken prisoner and murdered in cold blood, of 
^elhi and Ajmir were both captured by the Mussul- 
^nans, and thousands of people were slaughtered. 

J ai Chand paid dearly for his treachery. He was 
a Rajpoot sovereign of the type of Sfldditya and^“^of 
Asoka. His empire included Benares, and stretched 

which have been, published of late } oars under the title of History of India as 
told by own Historians , edited fi om the posthumous papers of the late Sir H. 

M Elliot, by Professor John Dowson *' (London Trubner & Co , 1867 — 75). 

Bnggs’ Fenshta forms four volumes 8vo , Elliots History, already extends to six 
volumes 8vo. and two more have yet to be published 

The Afghans had established their independence at Ghor, a mountain 
^ fortress between Ghazni and Herat Hence the Sultan was named Muhammad 
Ghon In the early part of his career he was known by the title of Shah&h'Ud- 
din , but his later name is alone used in the text to prevent confusion. 
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CHAPTER iL far away to the eastward towards Bengal.^ In 1194 
Muhammad Ghori advanced against him, defeated 
him, and drove him into the Ganges. The Mussul- 
mans then advanced still further to the eastward to- 
wards Benares, and broke down idols and plundered 
temples. The story of the campaign is told by the 
Bajpoot bard.^^ The Rahtore of Kanouj was at feud 
with the Chohan of Delhi. He invited the Mussul- 
man to capture Delhi, and he was duly punished 
by the loss of his kingdom and his life.^® 

RtseofKutb- The riffht hand man of Muhammad Ghori was^ 

ud-din. ® 

Kutb-ud-din. This man had been bought as a slave, 
but rose to the command of armies. He led the * 
vanguard of the army which routed the host of 
Jai Chand. When Muhammad Ghori returned to 
Ghazni, he left Kutb-ud-din as his viceroy in Mus- 
sulman India. 

Muhammad Muhammad Ghori was killed by assassins. He 

Ghon aesassin- , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

kwl 1208 **^' had been harassed by the Gakkars, the same moun- 
taineers who had cut down the horsemen of Mah- 


89 According to the histoiy of Ibn Asir the empire of Jai Ohand extended from ' 
_ Malwa to the borders of China Its western frontier was within ten (Jays journey 
of Lahore Eastward it reached the Bay of Bengal (Elliot’s History of IndidL 
Tol 11 ) This description is somewhat vague The empire of Jai Chand may, 
however, have included many vassal kingdoms to the eastward that became 
independent after his overthrow. Ferishta states that Muhammad Ghon only 
reached the frontier of Bengal. It will presently be seen that Bengal was subse- 
quently conquered by Muhammad Bakhtiyar. 

8^ See antej vol iii chap vii 

*5 Jai Chand is perhaps the last of the Rajpoot kings who can be referred to 
the Buddhist era He kept- a white elephant at Benares, which was a relic of the 
religion of Buddha , but^Buddhism has long since been driven out of^Hindustan 
taken refuge in Burma and Siam Jm^haud also wore false teeth fastened 
gnlden wiTO.; tbp pftrhapw a tpIip Kf an Civillzatioil 

which ha s pas se d away Jt will be seen hereafter that a white elephant was kept 
of Yijayanagara as late as the dfeeeuth century It may be regarded 
as a relic of Buddhism which had survived the Brahmamcal revivaL It waS'^S 
paraded before the sovereign every morning, as looking upon it was regarded aa 
a fevourable omen. 
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indd. They laid waste the Punjab, and cut off the chapteb n. 
^communications between Peshawar and Mdltan, 
Muhammad Ghori fell upon them and slew many ; 
twenty men swore to be revenged. In 1206 
Muhammad Ghori was marching from Lahore to 
Ghazni. One evening he halted at a village on the 
bank of the Indus. The Gakkars watched every 
movement. At night they swam across the river 
and crept through the darlmess to the Sultan’s tent. 
jJ^me cut down the sentries, others rushed in and 
scabbed the Sultan. The affair was the work of a 
moment ; when the confusion was over Muhammad 
Ghori was a corpse. 

The death of Muhammad Ghori was followed Kiitb-nd-din 

founds tho 

by a revolution. Kutb-ud-dfn ceased to be the 
viceroy of a province of the empire of Ghaznf ; he 
became the Sultan of Mussulman India. He threw 
off all allegiance to Ghaznf and henceforth reigned 
at Delhi, and caused the Khutba to be read and 
money to be coined in his own name.^® Ghaznf and 
Ghor were now forgotten ; they dropped out of the 
history; Delhi became the capital of Mussulman 
India. * The column of Mussulman victory is still , 
'lowering above the ruins of old Delhi. It is known 
as the Kutb Mindr, and was built to commemorate 
the victories of Kutb-ud-dfn. 


The Khutba, and the coining- of money, are acts of the highest significance 
in Mussulman history They are einpliatically the assertion of sovereignty 7 he 
Khutba IS the daily prayer offered up in the mosques for the prosperity of the 
relgnmg sovereign. The mtroduction of the name in the Khutba is the recog- 
nition of the sovereign by the church The introductiou of the name on the 
mew coinage is the recognition of the sovereign by the state. They are the first 
^ts of a leg;itimate piince or a successful usurper It was the boast of the Sel- 
pnuces, — Toghnil Beg, Alp Arslan, and Malik Shah, — that the Khutba for 
their prosperity was to he heard every day in the mosques of Mecca and Medina, 
JTerus^m and Bagdad, Ispahan, Samarkaud, Bokhara, and Kashghr. 
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csjiPTBB IT. The wars of Muhammad Ghori and Kutb-ud- 

SdudefSir may be likened to those of Mahmiid. They^ 

destroyed idols, and they compelled the idolaters 
to pay Jezya or tribute. But the Indian dominion 
of Kutb-ud-dln and his successors formed the separate 
and independent kingdom of Delhi, which soon grew 
into an empire. On the west this kingdom of Delhi 
was bounded by the Indus, on the north by the 
Himalayas. On the south the Rajpoots opposed a 
barrier. To the eastward, beyond Allahabad, therg 
was no barrier at all. The people of Bih4r ana 
[Bengal were no warriors like the Rajpoots. They 
never even tried to withstand the Mussulmans. 
They were fascinated with terror, and submitted 
, without a struggle to the wolf dike invaders. 

Conquest of There is thus a striking contrast between the 

madiShtiyS of Bilidr and Bengal to the eastward of 

Allahabad, and that of the Rajpoot Rajas of Delhi 
and Kanouj. A Mussulman adventurer named 
Muhammad Baklitiydr established his supremacy 
over this eastern region with the utmost ease. 
Bakhtiyar was a man of great valour and au- 
dacity, but he was ill-favoured and very'^ong vA 
the arms. His appearance was so much againsf^ 
him, that he could not obtain military service ' 
at Ghazni or Delhi ; he therefore went away to 
the eastern frontier in the neighbourhood of Alla- 
habad. Here he made plundering raids into Bihdr, 
and was joined by other freebooters until he found 
himself in command of numerous horsemen. He chp- 
<tured the city of Bihdr, and plundered it. He also 
jdestroyed a college of Brdhmans with shaven heads, 
land put them all to the sword. He entered Nuddea,^ 
me capital of Bengal, with only eighteen horsemen 
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disguised as horse-dealers. Nobody stopped him ; ohapteb it. 
^jat last he and his men reached the palace, and 
' murdered all they met. Meanwhile his main force 
began to enter the city. The Raja was eating his 
dinner when he heard an outbreak in the court- 
yard. He was so alarmed that he went out at the 
back of the palace and fled to the river; he then 
embarked in a boat and sailed away to Jagga- 
n&thy leaving all his women and treasures at the 
^ercy of the Mussulmans. He never returned to 
ifuddea, but passed the remainder of his days at 
Jaggan^th as a religious devotee.^^ Henceforth 
Bihdr and Bengal belonged to the Mussulmans, and 
Ixour became the capital of the new dominion. 

Mussulman India thus formed two separate 
regions, which may be distinguished as the kingdom iSd 
of Delhi, and the kingdom of Gour. The kingdom 
of Delhi included all the Punjab, and all Hindu- 
stan as far to the east as Allahabad. The kingdom 
of Gour included all Bihdr and Bengal, from Allaha- 
bad eastward to the Brahmaputra river. But these 
two regions did not always form separate kingdoms, 
l^metimes they were united into a single empire. 
Sometimes the Sultans of Delhi exercised a suzerain- 
ty as far east as the river Brahmaputra, and the 


^ Elliot's History of India, vol u The Raja of Nuddea vres named Rai 
Lakhmaniya. His timidity may be in part ascribed to a belief in astrology His 
mother is said to hare been put to horrible torment in order to delay his b^rth a 
conple of hours. The astrologers had assured him that he would be deprived of 
his kingdom by a man with long arms. 

The town of Allahabad, the ancient Fraykga, is situated at the junction of 
the Ganges and Jumna in the centre of Hindustan. A line drawn from Alla- 
habad northward, to Ayodhyh, or Oude, would probably correspoud to the line of 
^parafion, whenever Delhi and Gour formed separate kingdoms 
PL> It will of course be home lu mmd that the region to the south, answering to 
Guzer&t and Rajpootana, were not as yet included in Mussulman India, although 
geographically they form part of Hindustan, 
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OHAPTBB IT Sultans of Gout were their vassals or viceroys. At 
other times the Sultans of Gout were independents 
sovereigns. In one instance, which will appear 
hereafter, the Sultan of Gour conquered all Hindu- 
stan and the Punjab.^® 

Bakhtiyar had conquered Bihar and Bengal with 
so much ease that he tried to conquer his neigh- 
bours. To the east, beyond the lower Brahma- 
putra, was the kingdom of Kdmriip, the modem 

( Assam. Due north, beyond the Himalayas, 
beyond the upper Brahmaputra, was the kingdoSiJ 
Hussulmau ex- of Thibet. Bakhtiydr prepared to invade Thibet. 
SoS?t?TS?et( He proceeded up the valley of the Brahmaputra 
with ten thousand horsemen. He crossed the river 


at a great stone bridge, having twenty arches, 
and then pushed on for fifteen days through narrow 
valleys and over lofty mountains. . There he was 
attacked by a powerful army of warriors, who fought 
with spears and long bows, and wore helmets and 
cuirasses of bamboos fastened together with raw 
silk.®° An obstinate battle followed. Baklitiydr lost 
many men, and was told that another large army 
was on the way to attack him.®^ Accordingly ^ 

This was notably the case in the sixteenth century, when Shir Shah the ^ 
Afghan possessed himself of Gonr, and then drove the Moghul emperor num&}nii 
out of Hindustan and the Punjab The case is curious The llntisb govem- 
ment in like manner conquered Hindustan and the Punjab from the side of Sengel. 

These people were unquestionably Abors. (Compare Dalton’s Descriptive 
Ethnology of Eeugal, p 27 ) This identi&cation was pointed out by Mr T. T, 
Cooper The Abors are still inhabiting these localities 

The story of this expedition into Thibet is somewhat obscure, but it is full 
of interest. Bakbtiyhr was induced to turn back by the information which he re- 
ceived from his prisoners. They told him that fifteen miles from the field of battle 
there was a very large and strongly fortified city, called Kurmputtun, which was 
inhabited by Brhfamans and Booteas , that their pnnce was a Christian, but that^ 
he had in his service an innumerable army of brave Tartars , that a thousand 
fifteen hundred horses were daily sold in its market , that on the first appearance 
of the Mussulmans an express had been sent off to the city , and that, without 
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turned back^ but the retreat was most disastrous, chapter n. 
^ The people had burnt all the grain and forage on 
the way. The Baja of Kdmrdp had broken down 
two of the arches of the stone bridge, and taken 
away all the boats.®^ The Mussulmans began to 
prepare rafts, but found that the army of Kdmrup 
was surrounding them with a stockade. Bakhtiydr 
saw that he was in extreme peril. He plunged his 
horse into the river and reached the opposite shore, 
but only a hundred horsemen escaped with him. 

IlII the rest had been either killed in the battle, or 
had perished in the retreat, or had been drowned 
in the Brahmaputra.®® He died of grief shortly j 
afterwards. The history of his immediate success- i 
ors is of no moment. It will suffice to repeat that \ 
sometimes they were viceroys and sometimes inde- 
pendent piinces.®^ 

Kutb-ud-dfn died in 1210: but his dynasty, Mea«re»nTiais 
known as the Slave-kings, lingered on at Delhi 
imtil 1290. The annals of the period are l^iex- 
pressibly wearisome. They tell of revolts which are 
without interest, and of reigns which are without 
^ugnificance.®® A few brief notices of the principal 

if. 

doubt, a powerful force would amve from thence early next morning. See 
Stewart’s History of Bengal, sect m 

s* Strange to say, the ruins of this bndge'are still standing about twenty miles j 
from Gowhatty Mr T. T Cooper, m the personal narrative of his journey through ‘ ' 
the Mishmee bills to the borders of Thibet, writes as follows . — “ Behind a large 
hill, twenty miles inland irom the right bank of the river [Brahmaputra], there 
stand in the centre of a large lake, . . the ruined arches of a bridge which formerly 
spanned the Brahmaputra’* Mr Cooper has informed me that this is the 
only ancient bridge over the Brahmaputra in this part of the country. The nver 
has so changed its course that it is now twenty miles from the bridge , Mr Cooper 
did not see the bridge himself, but was told that it consisted of eighteen arches. 

This precisely accords with the Mussolman authority given above. 

•• ‘Elliot’s History of India,* Vol. II. Tabukat-i-Nfisari. 

See Stewart’s History of Bengal. 

^ It is a cunons fact that three Snltans of this dynas^, namely, Kuth-ud-din, « 
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CHAPTER iL Sultans might be strung together as types of the 
whole. Kutb-ud-dfn is said to have been just 
and generous as a viceroy, but indolent and luxu- 
rious after he became a Sultan, Altamsh suppressed 
all revolts, and reigned supreme over both kingdoms 
of Delhi and Grour. He also established an ascend- 
ancy over the Rajpoots, and brought the contests 
with the Hindus to an end. Razlah, lus daughter, 
succeeded to the throne, but was deposed on ac- 
count of an amour with an Abyssinian. Mahmdd 
the Second was an austere type of the old Khalifs ^ 
Medina. He lived like a hermit ; married only one 
wife, who cooked his food ,‘ and every day copied 
out a portion of the Koran. Balban was a usiu'per, 
who maintained a magnificent court, and defeated 
the Rajpoots. Kai Kub4d was fond of wine, and 
very fond of silver-bodied damsels with musky 
tresses.” In 1290 he was assassinated ; and an old 
man, named Jeldl-ud-dfn, who belonged to the tribe 
of Khiljis,®® became Sultan of Delhi. 

The dynasty of Slave-kings was thus brought 
to a close about the end of the thirteenth century. 
Three hundred years had passed away since the 
Punjab had been invaded by Sabaktigfn 
Mahmiid. Yet hitherto the history has been one 
of conquest alone. It reveals no results of the 
, collision between Mussulmans and the Hindiis, 
beyond the destruction of idols, the plunder of 
temples, and the building of mosques. The Mussul- 

Altamsh, and Balban, were originally slaves They had been purchased as slaves, 
they had served as slaves, and then they had risen to favour and usurped the 
throne. It is, however, difficult to draw any inferences from the circumstance 

^ It is a moot question whether the Khiljis were Afghans or Turks. Thei^ 
point, however, is of no political or religious importance. Although the races 
are different, it is impossible always to distinguibh between Tuiks and Afghans 
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mans fixed their yoke upon the Hindhs without the Iohaptee it. 
aid of native alKes,®^ and without the slightest inter- j 
ference from the south. Hindustan was conquered/ 
by the Mussulmans, and the Dekhan and Peninsulaj 
looked listlessly on.®® 

Whilst the Punjab and Hindustan were thus Moghui uprsa- 
dwelling under Mussulman rule, the Asiatic world 
outside the Indus and Himalayas was overwhelmed 
by hosts of Tartars. In the neighbom'hood of the 
desert of Gobi and mountains of Altai, some 

r ^ * 

'wretched tribes of Tartar nomades had been 
wandering for ages amongst the pastures under the 
name of Mongols or Moghuls. They were ugly 
barbarians, with 5^ellow complexions, high chcek- 


^ The relations between Mahmud and the Kajas of Xanouj and Guzerfit were 
only of a temporary character. The alliance between Muhammad Ghon and Jax 
Chand of Kanouj was soon brought to a close by trcachei^ 

3* Throughout the whole of these three centuries, from about 990 to 1290, only 
four Sultans are deseii mg of remembrance, namely, Mahmud of Ghazni, Muham> 
mad Ghon, Kutb-ud-din, and Muhammad Bakbtijar The courts of the Slave- 
kings are veiled fiom view Glimpses may be obtained of foi tided palaces 
swarming with ofHcidls, servants, and guards, of princes and warriors assembled 
m the council hall , ot jewelled nobility, gazing on jugglers, wrestlers, prize- 
fighters, or dancing giils , or listening to singers, writcis of poetry, tellcis of 
stones, or leaders of the Koran and Sh&h Nkmeh It would be also possible to 
ipicture some of the inmates of the harem , the queens, the concubines, the wait, 
^ng-maids, the eunuchs, and the slaves. But the precise details of real life are 
altogether wanting 

Students in Mussnlman history may consider this assertion too sweeping It 
should however be borne in mind that details which are interesting to students are 
not always necessary to the general reader, who desires to leani more of the politiQ.stl 
and religious developments of the people than of sovereigns and dynasties The 
ninniSftnCtic 'history^oF India tas charima'Tbr all archocoTogists ”'Mr Thomas’s 
Chronicles of the Pathan (Afghan) kings of Delhi opens up new and interesting 
fields of inquiry The new and valuable edition of Marsden’s Numismata Onen- 
talia, which is in course of publication by Messrs Trubner & Co , falls under the 
same category It comprises Marsden’s highly-finished engravings as well as the 
latest information contributed by the foremost scholars of the day. Both work* 
are complete in themselves , both are of unquestionable value to lovers of Indian 
I archaeology , but neither as yet ore closely connected with political or religious 
history Consequently the present history is an introduction to such studies, 
rather than an exposition of their results 
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cHAFTEttii loones, flat noses, small eyes, and large moutlis- 
Their history begins with Chenghiz Khan, He 
was bom in 1154 and died in 1226. His career 
marks him out as a type of the world conquerors of 
antiquity. By sheer force of genius, by the power 
of creating armies and dialling them into machines, 
he established his sovereignty over the northern 
steppes from Western China to the Volga and Cas- 
pian. He then turned south and invaded Central 
Asia; he overran Bokhara, Kdbul, Kandahar, and 
Khorassan ; he subdued all Persia to the westward. 
His empire covered an area nearly four times as 
vast as that of India. The narrative of his wars 
is a mere story of battles and sieges, massacres and 
devastations. The callous Tartar soldiery com- 
mitted every conceivable outrage and atrocity ; they 
earned away large populations into hopeless slavery. 
Chenghiz Khan reached the banks of the Indus, but 
never crossed the river into India. After his death 
the Punjab was frequently exposed to Moghul 
raids, as will appear in the progress of the history.®® 
annals of the new djmasty of the Khilji 
X290-1320. * Sultans supjDly data which are wanting in the 

history of the slave kings. They reveal the life of t 
courts as well as that of camps; the intrigues of 
the harem as well as the movements of armies. 
There were but three Sultans of the house of 
Kliilji ; their united reigns only lasted thirty years ; 
yet their history is of peculiar value. They car- 
ried their arms into the Dekhan and the Peninsula; 

The characteristics of the Moghuls tviU be revieu-ed hereafter m dealing 
with the rise of the so-called Moghul empire in India under Bhber and his suc- 
cessors (See tnfta, chap it ) The life of Chenghiz Khan was compiled from 
oriental historians and other sources by the learned Fetis de la Croix, It was the 
labour of ten years. An English trandation was published m 8to, London, 1722. 
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they formed closer connections with Hindiis than 
any previous Sultans. The result was a Hindii 
revolt against the Mussulman yoke, which fore- 
shadowed the mutiny of 1857, and in every way 
demands a careful study. 

Jeldl-ud-dfn, the founder of the dynasty, was not 
a man of mark. He was seventy years of age. He 
had two sons to succeed him on the tlirone; both 
he and his family were brought to ruin by a nephew 
named Ala-ud-din. Indeed the reign of Jeldl-ud-dfn 
is Kttle more than a story of the early life and ex- ' 
ploits of his nephew A14-ud-din. 

Jeldl-ud-dm may be dismissed in a few words, jei&i-ud-din, 

1290*1296 

He was a weak old man, easily deceived, and 
absurdly lenient towards enemies or offenders. 

The Moghuls invaded the Punjab; he totally de- 
feated them ; he then made peace with them, and 
permitted them to return to their own country. 

He enlisted three thousand Moghuls in his own 
army, and settled them near Delhi. In the end 
they proved the most refractory and turbulent 
element in the whole population. 

Ald-ud-din, the nephew of the Sultan, belonged Ai 4 ^d-di^ ^ 
to a different type. He was yoimg, unscrupulous, 
full of genius and ambition. He was appointed **^*‘®*'^ 
governor of the fortress of Karra. The position/' 
of Karra is most important ; it was seated on the 
Granges a little above Allahabad. On the north it 
commanded the province of Oude; on the east it 
formed a frontier fortress towards the kingdom of 
Gout ; ^ on the south it faced Bundelkund and the 
Rajpoots. The south was a new country to the 
Mussulmans. Ald-ud-din would not, as yet, attack 

^ At tbiB penod Delhi and Goni were separated into two dutanct kingdoms. 
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CHAFTBB 


Flans an in- 
vasion of the 
Dekbao. 


naid into the 

Mahratta 

countiy. 


. the Rajpoots ; lie cut his way through Bundelkund 
to Malwa; he plundered the Buddhist temples at 
IShilsa on the slopes of the Vindhya range. He 
then returned to Karra, and was rewarded by his 
uncle, the Sultan, with the government of Oude. 

The ambition of AlA-ud-din grew with his 
success. Wlien at Bhilsa he had heard of a rich 
city far away to the south. It was named Deoghur, 
and was the capital of the Mahratta country. He 
longed to plunder it, but it was as far from Bhilsa 
as Bhilsa was from Karra. After his return to 
Karra he resolved on making the attempt. As 
governor of Oude he had more forces at his com- 
mand. Moreover, he had gained experience during 
his campaign in Malw'a. Accordingly he planned 
a raid upon Deoghur. 

The audacity of this idea will appear from a 
glance at the map. Maharashtra, or the Mahratta 
country, occupied the w'estem Dckhan. It thus lay 
to tlie south of Rajpootana, and south of the Ner- 
[budda river. Deoghur, the capital, was nearly seven 
nundred miles from Karra ; it was also seven 
hundred miles from Delhi. A force going to 
iDeoghur must push its way through an unknown 
comitry. It might fail to obtain supplies ; it might 
be surrounded and cut off ; there was no possi- 
ble way by which it could be relieved. But AlA- 
ud-din seems to have understood the Hindus ; their 
bewilderment and stupefaction on the sudden appear- 
ance of a foreign army; their relief on seeing it 
move away ; their exaggerated reports after its 
departure. He knew that with a compact body of 
horse he could go where he pleased, so long as he 
told a plausible story and did not tarry on the way. 
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He kept his plan a profound secret from his uncle, chaptebu. 
the Sultan of Delhi, and from every one else. He 
sallied out of Karra with eight thousand horse- 
men; he made his way through the jungles of 
Bundelkund towards the south. For six months 
nothing was heard of him. Meantime he passed 
through different kingdoms telling the same story. 

He was a nephew of Sultan Jelal-ud-dfn of Delhi ; | 
he had quarrelled with his uncle, and was going 
to take service under a Raja in Telinga. No one 
stopped him ; no one questioned him. He and liis 
horsemen rode through Malwa ; they crossed the ' 

Vindhya mountains and Nerbudda river; at last 
they appeared before the walls of Deoghur.^’^ 

The Raja of the Maliratta country was named piundera 
Ram-deva. He was utterly taken by surprise. He 
had never dreamt of an invasion of Mussulmans. 

He had no troogs whatever in Deogli ur. He fled 
wiSi^a few citizens and^servants into a hilinfort 
close by ; he there w^aited and w ondered after 
Hindu fashion. AM-ud-din plundered Deoghur ; he 
tortured the merchants and bankers into discover- 
ing their hidden treasures. He attacked the hill 
fort, but found that it was very strong. Ho began 
to threaten and bully. He proclaimed that he only 
commanded a force in advance ; that the Sultan was 


** Malwa IS a large table-land lying between Bundelkund and the Viudhya 
range It corresponded to the region now known as Central India It must not 
he confounded with the Central Provinces. 

Deoghur is situated southward of the Nerbudda river, near the upper course 
of the nver Grodavan It was subsequently called Doulatabad, and plays an 
important part in ibe later history 

Telinga or Telingana is a remote territory to the south-west on the coast of 
Coromandel. Geographically, it is situated partly in the Dekhan and portly m 
the Penmsula. It must once have formed a distinct nationality, for the people 
of Tehnga speak a language of their own which is known as Telugu. 
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chapter H. coming up with the main army, and would starve 
out the Raja, and carry him off to Delhi. Ram- 
deva was in sore dismay. The fort by some mis- 
\ take had been provisioned with salt instead of grain. 

' He was obliged to come to terms ; just as he had 
made his peace, his son appeared with an army and 
attacked the Mussulmans. The son was defeated ; 
the Raja was in a worse position than ever. How- 
ever, he made over a large hoard of money and 
jewels to AM-ud-dfn, and promised to pay a yearly 
tribute to the Sultan. AM-ud-dln, and all his horse- 
men, then rode away from Deoghur. 

Returns to Ald-ud-dln carried the plunder in safety to Karra. 

Karra murders . , , , t tt 

his uncle. J3ut he had a desperate game to play. He was re- 
solved not to part with the spoil; he knew that 
his uncle, the Sultan of Delhi, would come to 
Karra with an army and demand it. He schemed 
every way to induce the Sultan to leave his army 
behind. Ho pretended to be afraid of the Sultan’s 
langer. He offered to give up' the spoil if the 
Sultan would come alone ; he threatened to fly 
to Bengal with all the treasure if his uncle brought 
^an army. Karra is situated on the right bank 
t of the Ganges. AlA-ud-dfn crossed over to the 
left bank with all his forces, in order to place the 
river between himself and the Sultan. Meantime 
the Sultan was completely deceived. He believed 
that Ala-ud-d£n was really afraid of him ; he was 
anxious to reassure his nephew. He was so in- 
fatuated by his blind confidence, that he was angry 
with those who tried to warn him that treachery 
was impending. He halted his army ; he crossed 
the Ganges in a small boat, and landed on the 
opposite bank. There he met AI4-ud-d£n and greet- 
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ed him affectionately. At that moment was he chapteb il 
struck by an assassin. He ran back to the bpat 
crying treachery ; ” he was thrown down and be- 
headed on the spot. His head was then set upon a 
spear and paraded through the camp, Ald-ud-din 
was proclaimed Sultan. 

Ald-ud-dfn made no attempt to excuse the mur- seiroB 
der. He silenced the army by distributing money ; reigns 1296-1516. 
he silenced the people by the same means. He 
hastened to Delhi, throwing away money at every 
stage. At Delhi he continued his largesses. Bags 
full of gold were scattered amongst the rabble. 

Booths were set up ; victuals and liquors were free- 
ly given to all comers. Meanwhile the two sons 
of Jeldl-ud-dfn were taken prisoners, blinded, and 
ultimately assassinated. The Khutba was read and 
money coined in the name of AM-ud-dfn. In this 
manner the murder was forgotten or ignored. 

There is nothing more remarkable in oriental indifference of 
history than the way in which murder and usurpa- 
tion are passed over by the masses. The story is 
whispered about ; no one doubts its truth ; no 
one concerns himself respecting it. If a prince of 
the fallen dynasty appears upon the scene, numbers 
will join him in the hope of reward; if every 
member of the family is put to death, the whole 
kingdom submits to the usurper. Meantime the 
multitude are amused with money and feasting. 

Such liberality is practised at the accession of 
every sovereign ; it satisfies the nation that a new 
Sultan has begun to reign. The sentiment that 
God knows all, that it is the will of God, quiets 
every conscience. Even superstition is silenced. 
Almsgiving and feeding the poor have always been 
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OHAFTBB 


Conquers 

Guzerat. 


Marries a BaJ 
poot queen. 


L regarded as atonements for sin ; if th^efore the 
Sultan has been guilty of murder, his charities have 
expiated the crime.^^ 

When Ala-ud-dln was established on the throne 
of Delhi, he sent an army to conquer Guzerat. The 
campaign was of small importance ; its results 
were extraordinary. The Raja was a Rajpoot, 
named Rai Karan He was defeated and driven 
into exile in the Mahratta country ; he left his 
queen and all his treasures behind. The queen was 
taken to Delhi and became the wife of Ald-ud-dfn. 
A Hindu slave boy was taken from a merchant of 
Cambay, the capital of Guzerat, and presented to 
Ala-ud-dfn ; he afterwards became a great favourite, 
and was made vizier under the name of Malik 
Kdfiir. 

The after life of that Rajpoot queen can never 
be* told. She was a Hindu, but the Sultan was 
smitten with her beauty. She was a captive and 
"helpless. She could never return to her husband ; 
she could not refuse to be the wife of her con- 
queror. She pined, however, for a little daughter 
whom she had left in Guzerat ; the Sultan sent 
messengers to bring the child. The girl was named 
Dewal Devf. Her adventures were of the strangest. 
She \iad accompamed laer iathex Kax Karan in his 
flight to the Mahratta country. Ram-deva, the 
Mahratta Raja, wished to marry her to his son. 
Rai Karan was proud of his Rajpoot blood ; he 

^ It sliould be added that the mme of Algi-ud-din is by no means ignored by 
Mussulman historians Mussulmans, and indeed orientals iii general, are warm- 
hearted and alfectionate in their family relations The details of the murder 
of the uncle by the nephew are related by Fenshta and others with every mark of 
horror and detestation Indeed, thoie is reason to believe that Al&-ud<din was 
demoralized during his camp life in the Dekhan, or he would scarcely have con- 
templated such a cold-blooded murder. 
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refused to give his daughter to a Mahratta. chapter il 
Then the messengers came from the Sultan ; 

Eai Karan changed his mind j he made over 
Dewal Devi to the Mahratta prince, rather than 
send her amongst Mussulmans. Some Mussulmans 
stopped the wedding train and carried her off to 
Delhi. She was only eight years of agej she 
was betrothed to Khizr Khan, the eldest son of 
the Sultan, who was aged ten. The two were 
^allowed to play together in the harem; after a 
while they were in love with each other. The 
mother of Khizr Khan opposed the match, and 
married him to a niece. The lovers were miser- 
able for awhile ; they were consoled after oriental 
fashion. Dewal Devi became the second wife of 
Khizr Khan, Her further adventures will be told 
hereafter.^ 

When AM-ud-din had conquered Guzerat, he Plans the con- 

• T-r*'i -I- quest of Raj- 

began to invade Ra3pootana. Hitherto his con-poo‘a“a 
quests seem to have been pursued after a regular 
plan. His ultimate object was the subjugation of 
Rajpootana. He had conquered Bundelkund and 
MalwA to the east of Rajpootana. He had reduced 
i;he Mahratta Raja to the southwards. He had con- 
quered Guzerat to the westward. Having thus 
isolated or surrounded Rajpootana, he struck at the. 
heart by the capture of Chitor.^^ / 

The siege of Chltor, and other operations in 

*3 The details in the text respecting the early life of Dewal Devi are based on 
the authoiity of the Mussulman historian Ferishta The story of her maiiiago 
forms the subject of a poem by the celebrated Persian bard Amfr Khuzru, who 
was supplied with the details of the love passages by Khizr Khan himself. 

An abstract of the poem is given in the Appendix to Elliot* s History ,of India, 

Vol 111 

** The story of the capture of Chit6r has been related elsewhere. See vol. 
ui. chap. 7 
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OHAFTEB II. 


The 'New Mus- 
sulmans.* 


Plot of Akat 
TTha,!!. 


Eajpootana lasted many months. During the in- 
terval there were several plots against the Sultan. 
A number of Moghuls had been converted to Islam 
and settled in the Punjab ; they had become 
most refractory. They were called ‘^New Mussul- 
mans.” Many had enlisted in the royal army; 
others had entered the service of princes or nobles. 
Their character was utterly bad. They were ready 
to commit any villany. When in fear of punishment 
they deserted to the Rajpoots, or joined any enemy ^ 
or rebel who had taken the field. 

The plot of Akat Khan is a type of others. He 
was a nephew of the Sultan. He sought to mur- 
der Ald-ud-dfn during the war against the Raj- 
poots, just as Ald-ud-din had sought to murder 
his own uncle. He entertained a number of “New 
Mussulmans ; ” he attacked the Sultan outside 
the camp, and left him for dead. The incidents 
which followed furnish a striking example of the 
instability of oriental sovereignties. Akat Khan 
returned to the camp, and was proclaimed Sultan. 
The army accepted him without hesitation, pre- 
suming that Alfi-ud-din was really dead. He took 
possession of the royal pavilion ; he received the ^ 
homage and offerings of all the chief men; he 
even tried to enter the royal harem. The chief 
eunuch, however, was versed in court assassinations. 
He would not admit Akat Khan into the harem, 
unless the prince brought the head of AM-ud-dfn. 
At this moment AM-ud-dfn approached the camp 
with the canopy of royalty. The troops saw that he 
was alive ; the tide of public feeling turned in a 
moment. The army deserted Akat Khan and 
thronged round Ald-ud-d£n. Akat Khan fled for his 
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^life ; some horsemen galloped after him and brought chapteb h. 

• yback his head upon a spear. 

After this, news reached the camp that Delhi BevoitiuDeiw, 
had revolted. The rabble had killed the Kotw^l, 
or head of the police. They had broken into the 
palace, released the state prisoners, and placed one 
of them upon the throne. The rebel Sultan opened 
the treasury, scattered the money amongst the 
people, and held the throne for seven days. Then 
jthe city was retaken by a party of liorse. The 
ringleaders were slain ; the head of the rebel Sultan 
was paraded on a spear. The multitude were so 
terrified that they carried back the money which 
had been scattered amongst them to the royal 
treasury. 

When the war was over in Raipootana, A14- nepresaiTO 

, p measuTea of 

ud-din took strong measures for preventing f ur- AiA-ud-din. 
ther outbreaks. He employed spies to report all * 
that was said and done in the streets and bazaars, 
and even in the private houses. He suppressed 
wine-bibbing with a strong hand. All who im- 
ported wine, sold it, or drank it, were flogged and 
^sent to prison. When the prisons were full, great j 
pits were dug outside the city of Delhi for the in- 
carceration of offenders. Many perished from the 
exposure ; others were brought out half dead. 

Drinking was checked; it could not be stopped 
altogether. At last the Sultan ordered that when 
liquor was distilled privately, and drank in pri- 
vate houses without any drinking parties, the in- 
formers were not to interfere. He forbade all 
visiting, feasting, and meetings of every kind. 
Hospitality fell into disuse; strangers were re- 
fused admittance into the houses of the nobles. He ’ 
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IDHAFTSR II. forbade all intermarriages between noble families, 

• 'Unless his consent had been first obtained. He re-^ 
snmed all lands and pensions ; the rich became 
poor; they could no longer ride horses, or carry 
arms, or wear fine clothing/® He punished bribery 
and dishonesty so severely that no one cared to be 
, a revenue oflScer, or to betroth his daughter to a 
revenue officer. He fixed the price of grain so that 
‘'i it was always cheap. When the rains were plentiful 
the dealers bought rice of the villagers, whilst the^ 
Sultan hoarded up large stores in the royal granaries. 
When the rains were scarce the dealers bought rice 
at the same low rates at the royal granaries. In 
'>* like manner he fixed the price of everything that 
was to be sold or hired ; he punished all who altered 
the prices, or used false weights or measures.^® 
iffnowa the: AM-ud-dfn was not a learned man, nor did he 

viarnA, associate with men of learning. He could not read 
or write. He never asked for legal opinions; he never 
considered whether his commands were lawful or 
unlaw^ful. He punished all offenders of every degree 
as he thought proper. Sometimes he was told that 
his orders were contrary to law, but he took no 
heed. He cared for nothing so long as he was^' 
obeyed. 

It IS difficult to say how far this measure was earned out He could scarcely 
hare resumed military jaghirs, or lands for the maintenance of bodies of horses 
** For an exhaustive history of the administration of Alh-ud-din, see the 
history of Barni, translated by Piofcssor Dowson in Elliot's History, vol iii. 

*7 A long discussion upon this feature in the character of Al&-ud-din has been 
preserved by Barni (See Elliot’s Historj’^, vol. in ) The point is of small conse- 
quence except as an illustration of the relations between the Sultan and the 
UlamA The Ulamk was the name given lo the collective body of doctors and 
lawyers resident at tbe capital The influence of the Ulam&a has always been, 
considerable, their opinion has generally had great weight with the reigning 
Sultan Indeed, whether the Sultan was good or bad, he always tried to keep on ^ 
good terms with the Ulamfl Alk-ud-din was the first Sultan of Delhi who came 
in conflict with the Vlam&. The Dlam^ were afraid to oppose such a self- 
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Throughout the greater part of this reign the chapter ii. 
Punjab was exposed to raids from the Moghuls. 

\Ever since the time of Chengliiz Khan, armies of' ^ 
Moghul horsemen appeared at intervals and laid the 
whole country waste. They plundered towns and 
villages; they carried away women and children. 

Their faces were hideous. Their skins were like 
leather. Their eyes were small, piercing, and very 
far apart ; their noses were flat and ugly ; their 
mouths stretched from one cheek-bone to the other. 

?^rhey were covered with vermin, and their smell was 
detestable.'^® Many times the armies of Ala-ud-dfn 
routed these savage hordes. Thousands were slain 
in battle. Thousands were carried away prisoners, 

, and trampled to death by cle]Dhants ; towers and 
pyramids were built with their heads at the gates of 
Delhi. 

All this while the ^^Kew Mussulmans, who had of ^ 
enlisted m the army of the Sultan, were groudng 
more and more refractor3^. At last Ala-ud-din 
ordered them to be disbanded. Subsequently they 
tried to mm'der him ; ho ordered them all to be 
massacred; he sold their 'waves and children into 
>rtavery. Thousands were put to death, but many 
survived; the ‘^New Mussulmans” were mixed 
up with different rebellions for generations after- 
wards. 

willed sovereign The lawyers withheld their opinions until they were asked. 

One lawyer is said to have assured the Sultan that his mcasuics were contrary to 
the law , he took care to add that they might he in accordance with a wise policy. 

The status of the Ulamh will be brought more directly under review in dealing 
with the reign of the emperor Akber See tn/ta, chap iv. 

This description of the Moghuls is based on that of Amir Kliuzru the poet, 

U^who on one occasion was taken captive by these repulsive barbarians See Elliot*s 
History of India, vol ui , Appendix Such invasions must have been regarded as 
the greatest of calamities. 
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oHAPTB&iL Meantime Sultan Ald-ud-din was prosperous, 
He had subjugated Maharashtra, Guzerat, and Raj- 

T^^Tamu. pootaua. He had put down rebellions, driven out 
the Moghuls, and strengthened his rule. He had ex- 
^ tended his suzerainty over Bihar and Bengal. The 
Sultan of Gour had seen his greatness ; he had laid 
aside the insignia of royalty, and professed himself 
to be a vassal of Delhi.^® Ala-ud-din thus became 
pufFed up. He thought to be a prophet like Mu- 
hammad, and a conqueror like Alexander ; after a 
while he quieted down.®® However, he sent on# 
armies under his vizier Malik Xdfdr to conquer the 
Telinga country, the Tamil country, and the Kana- 
rese country. Malik Kdfur defeated the Rajas and 
captured their forts. He brought away their 
horses and elephants, their hoards of gold and 
jewels. He compelled them to pay a yearly tribute 
to Delhi. 

contemporaiy The expeditions of Malik Kdfdr tlirow some 

state ot Penui- 

sular I&dia, 

Stcwart^s History of Bengal, sect iii Alti-ud-din only permitted the Gour 
Sultan to retain the city of Gour and the south-western districts of Bengal The 
eastern districts were placed under another governor, who held his court at 
Sunergong, This city has dwindled into a village, before the rise of Dacca 
it was the capital of eastern Bengal. Alh-ud-din divided Bengal into two govern- 
ments, in order to render it more subservient to the court of Delhi. 

A1&-ud-dfn IS said to have been argued out of the vain ambition of becoming 
another Muhammad or Alexander He was told that it was the duty of kings to 
govern , that they should leave matters of law and religion to prophets and 
apostles , that they would never become prophets, although prophets might be- 
come kings As an example, Cheugbiz Khan had caused blood to flow in nvers^ 
but could not establish the religion of the Moghuls amongst Mussulmans ; many 
Moghuls had become Mussulmans, but no Mussulmans had become Moghuls. 
(See Elliot, vol. in , Bomrs history ) There is a flaw in the argument, for 
Chenghiz Khan had no desire to promulgate any particular religion beyond the 
recognition of one God , on the contrary, he was tolerant of all religions. See 
History of Chenghiz Khan, by M Fetas de la Croix 

As regards becoming another Alexander, Alh-ud-din was told that times had 
changed , that he could not find a vizier like Anstotle , that he had other duties^ 
to fulfil nearer home, namely, the destruction of every rebel in Hindustan, and 
the complete defence of the Punjab agamst Moghul mvasion. 
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light upon the condition of tiie people of Peninsular chaptbr p. 
^India ; and that too, about the very time that Marco 
' Polo was voyaging round the coasts of Coromandel 
and Malabar.®^ Deoghur was the basis of opera-' 
tions; it was from Deoghur that Malik Kdfdr set^ 
forth to plunder the cities of the Peninsula. Ald-(i 
ud-dfn did not plan a regular campaign ; probably 
he was only half acquainted with the geography 
of the country. He conquered a great part of 
the Dekhan and Peninsula. He sent out successive 
^Siimies under Malik K4fdr; each army was con- 
nected with Delhi by a line of posts with relays of 
horsemen and runners. He thus guarded against 
false reports ; news was constantly reaching Delhi 
respecting the progress of the army; news was 
constantly reaching the army respecting the health 
of the Sultan. The cities actually reached by 
Malik Kdfdr were Warangal, Madura, and Dhur- 
samundar. Warangal was the capital of Telinga, or 
Telingana ; it was situated between the rivers 
Godavari and Krishna, in what may be called the 
south-eastern Dekhan. Madura was the capital of 
the Tamil coimtry ; it was situated in the southern 
^art of the great Karnatic plain, which occupies the 
eastern side of the Peninsula. Dhiir-samundar was 
seated in the heart of the Kanarese table land of My- 
sore, which occupies the western side of the Penin- 
sula ; its ruins may still be traced about a hundred 
miles to the north-west of Seringapatam. The Beldl, 

Raja of Kamata is said to have been carried prisoner 
to Delhi.“ The treasuries at these capitals appear to 


See ante, toI ui. cliap. tju. 

Natire traditions of the Bel&l Raja are preserved in the Mackenzie manu- 
scripts at Calcutta They are of UtUo histoncfd value. A story is told that a 









^bellions in 
the Bekhan and 

aSSthrt ii4,ud- l>y reTolta and losses. 

din, 1316. 


gHAFEBBir. bare been rich in gold and jewels ; the Mnssuhnattl 
historians expressly say ^at there was_no_silyer 
money. The pagodas were crowded with Br&hmans^ 
idols, oSerings, and temple girls. The Hajas of the 
Tamil country were the black and naked barbarians 
described by Marco Polo ; they wore bracelets and 
necklaces of pearls and precious stones ; they were 
V attended by thousands of wives and concubines.®® 
The latter years of Ald-ud-dfn were disturbed 
Maharashtra, Guzerat, and 
Telingana were in frequent rebellion. The Raj-< 
poots recovered Chftor. The Sultan grew sour 
and suspicious of all around him, excepting Malik 
Kdfdr. He did whatever Malik Kdfdr told him. 
He imprisoned his queen and elder sons lest they 
should plot against him. He died in 1316. Pie is 
said to have been poisoned by Malik KAMr. 

AlA-ud-dfn belongs to a strange type. His mili- 
tary genius is unquestionable. He was the first 
Sultan who planned the conquest of all India. The 
idea may have flickered before Mahmud; Ala-ud- 
din thought it out, and nearly realized it. The 
Rana of Chltor was the head of the Rajpoot 
dominion, the suzerain of the Rajpoot league. Ala< 
ud-dln surrounded Chftor by the conquest of Bundel- 
kund, Malwa, the Mahratta country, and Guzerat; 
he then captured the ancient fortress. Ala-ud-din 
is the first Sultan on record who entered the Dek- 


Political ideaa 
of Aa-ud-diu. 


'dauglxter of the Sultan fell m lore with the Baja The storj is not altogether 
impossible. The harem had been Hinduised by the Bajpoot ladies. It will he 
seen hereafter that twenty-four years after the death of Al§i-ud-din a Bel&l Baja 
was still reigning over Kamata. 

® See ante, vol in , chap viii A farther account of these kingdoms partly^ 
based upon the data preserved in the Mackenzie manuscripts, wiU be found in 
a future chapter. 



iian ; lie is the first who sent an army into the Pen- chapter n> 
insula.®* Apart from his genius his character was 
detestable. He displayed every vice which can 
disgrace an oriental. 

There are three points in the life of AM-ud-dfn, 
which are veiy suggestive. He is the first Sultan 
of India who married a Hindu princess ; he is the 
first who set aside the authority of the Koran 
as upheld by the UlamA; he is the first who 
sought to become a prophet and found a new reli- 
gion. Possibly his Hindh wife upset his religious i^igioosaith 
faith; he drifted into a sea of speculation. Such|^tt“"" 
an inference will seem far fetched in dealing with j 
the single reign of AlA-ud-din ; its significance will ‘ 
be apparent in dealing with the Hindii reaction 
which took place after his death ; more so in re, 
viewing the reign of the emperor Akber, which 
belongs to another chapter.®^ 

The death of Ala-ud-dfn was followed by revolu- Prfi4»iw^- 
tions; they lasted over four years, namely, 

1316 to 1320. Malik Kdfiir was bent upon becom- 
ing tiie sole ruler of the state. He produced a will 
of Ald^ud-dfn ; it set aside all the princes, except 
the youngest, who was a child of five. He im- 

^ There are vague Hiud^ traditions of previous Mussulman invanons towards 
the south as far as the Kamata country in Peninsular India, but the chronology 
is unreliable. See Appendix II., HindA Annals. 

^ The analogy between the religious developments of Al&-ud-dfn in the 
fourteenth century, and those of the emperor Akber in the sixteenth century, is 
somewhat startling. In Al&-ud-din the cause and its effects are obscure. He was 
advanced in manhood when he mamed the wife of the Bajpoot Baja of Chizerat. 

He never came into direct and open conflict with the Ulamh ; he wu induced 
to abandon his design of becoming a prophet. Akber, on the other band* 
waa married to Bajpoot princesses when he was young and impressible. He broke 
up the authority of the Ulamfl, and banished its leaders to Mecca. Finally, he 
founded a new religion, known as the Divine Faith ; he allowed himself to be 
wor^pped as a representative of deity. 
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feAFTBB II prisoned all the sons of AlA-ud-dfn, except the in- 
fant ; he ordered their eyes to be put out ; he placed 
the infant upon the throne j he began to reign as 
regent. He was apparently supreme. He was de- 
ceived ; a prince named Mubirak managed to save 
his eye-sight. One night the slaves of the palace 
crept into the chamber of Malik Kdfur and stabbed 
him to death. They released Mubdrak from his 
dungeon; they made him regent in the room of 
Malik Kdfdr. 

For two months Mubdrak was content to reign 
as regent in the name of his infant brother. This 
fact proves that the will of the deceased Sultan had 
been accepted by the nobles and ministers ; it 
could not lightly be set aside. Mubdrak, however, 
was eager to mount the throne. At the end of the 
two months he put out the eyes of the infant Sul- 
tan ; he murdered all his other brothers. He was 
proclaimed Sultan ; there was no one to oppose 
;him. Khizr Khan was amongst the victims. 

( Dewal Devi, the Hindu widow of Khizr Khan, was 
still very beautiful ; Mubdrak made her his wife. 

Beign of MubA- Mubdrak was an utter profligate. At the begin- 
ning of his reign he marched against the Mahratta ^ 
Raja and defeated him ; he took one rebel prince 
prisoner and ordered him to be flayed alive.“ 
On his return to Delhi he led a life of low de- 
bauchery; he drank wine and associated with 
/courtesans before all his court. He disgusted his 
, nobles ; he was madly fond of a converted Hindd, 

' who had adopted the Mussulman name of Khuzru 
\ Khan. He relaxed all the ordinances of his father ; 


OB The name of the prince was Harp&l Deva. He was a son-in-law of Bam- 
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I he permitted the people to driiik and entertain ; to chapter ii. 
Vbuy and to sell as they pleased. 

Meantime Khuzru Khan was made vizier ; he was Murdw of Mu- 
sent with an army against the Tamil country. The Khuzru xhau. 
Mussulman historians charge this man with the 
vilest crimes, in the same way that they charged 
Malik K4fiir.®^ He is said to have been a low caste 
Parwdrf or Pariah. He is accused of having plotted 
with other Hindus, especially with men who had 
^been the followers of Malik Kdfur. He kept many 
Pariah attendants in the palace ; he schemed to up- 
set the Mussulman rule. One night he and the other 
Pariahs put Mubarak to death j they filled the whole 
court with horrible disorder.®® 

The measures of this converted Hindu betray revolt at 

a strange conflict of ideas. At first he acted like a 
Mussulman. He opened the royal treasury, and 
bribed the body-guards. He was proclaimed Sul- 
tan under the name of Nasir-ud-dm ; he ordered 

Mussulman histonans are painfully bitter respecting the intimacy be- 
tween Alh-ud-diu and Malik K^Qr^ and that between Mubhrak aud Ehuzru 
Khan. 

The details of the murder of Mubhrak might be passed over in silence, but 
the narrative of Barni (Elliot, vol iii ) furnishes a graphic picture of the palaco 
life at Delhi Mubkrak >\as so infatuated with Khuzru Khan, that he refused 
him nothing, he reviled any one who brought charges against him Khuzru 
Khan obtained the keys of the postern gate of the palace, under pretence of ad- 
mitting his friends to see him at night. One night there was an uproar. The 
palace was filled witli Fariahs. The Sultan came out and asked what was the 
matter ; Khuzru Khan replied that the horses had broken out of the royal stables. 

The uproar became greater than ever The Sultan suspected treachery and ran 
off to the harem. Khuzru Khan rnshed after him, caught him by his long hair, 
and twisted it round his hand The Sultan threw him down, and got upon his 
cliest, but still the murderer held on to the hair Another assassin attacked the 
Saltan and ran him through with a spear. The Sultan was beheaded on the spot , 
bis trunk was thrown out into the court-yard below. A homble massacre fol- 
lowed. When morning dawned, the palaco was in the bands of Panahs and 
Hindfis The people heard what had happened ; they saw the remains of Mu- 
b&rak , they hastened to bide themselves in their houses. Meantime the royal 
harem was at the mercy of the Paiiahs, 
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DHAPPBB n. the Khutba to be read and money to be coined 
in his own name. <*&e then did what any other 
Asiatic usurper would have done ; he slaughtered 
every male of the house of E3iilji. From this 
point, however, he seems to have acted more like a 
Hindd, or rather Kke a leader of Hindi! revolt 
against the Mussulmans. He took the Rajpoot 
princess, Dewal Devi, who had been twice a widow, 
to be his wife. This marriage was contrary to 
Hindi! usage ; possibly it raised him in Hindi! 
opinion. His Pariah followers set up idols in the 
mosques ; they seated themselves on Korans ; they 
committed the most revolting outrages in the ha- 
rem. For five months Delhi was at the mercy 
of Hindi! rebels. ) At last Islam was avenged. 
Ghazi Beg Tughlak, the governor of the Punjab, 
marched an army against Delhi, Khuzru Khan 
was taken prisoner and put to death. Ghazi Beg 
became Sultan under the name of Ghids-ud-d£n 
Tughlak. 

revolt of Khuzru Khan is a strange jum- 

th& revolt, jjjg conversion to Islam was probably a sham 

from the outset. He belonged to the lowest caste ; 
he had no other way of raising his social position.^t 
He aspired to be a Sultan after the Mussulman 
fashion ; he also aspired to marry the Rajpoot 

The accottnt of the Hindis reTolt at Delhi is based upon the authonly of 
Ferishta, traoslated by Bnggs, and that of the T&rlkh-i Firoz Sh&hi, translated 
in Elliot’s History. In the History of Gnzerat by Ali Muhammad Ehan, it is as* 
serted that Khuzru Khan was a Bajpoot of the Farm&r, or Framasa tribe, one of 
the thirty-six royal races. Mr James Bird, the translator, asserts that Colonel 
Biiggs has mistaken the name, and rends Parw&rf, which is the appellation of a 
Hindd outcaste, instead of Fannkr, which would indicate that Khuzru Khan was 
a high-caste Bajpoot, But the statement of Ferishta is confinned by Barnf m 
the T&rikh-i Firoz Sh&hf. MoreoTcr the details of the outbreak refer to Fariahs 
rather than to Bajpoots. Had Khuzm Khan been a Bajpoot, it is not likely that 
ho would haTe married Dewal Deri, who had been twice a widow. 
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princess, to found a Hindii dynasty, to restore the ohaptbb 
Hindd religion. The Mussulman historians say 
all this; there must have been much more that they 
do not say. Dewal Devi may have been concerned 
in the revolt.* She had loved Khizr Khan ; she 
could scarcely have loved MubArak. Possibly she 
hated MubArak, and invited Khuzru Khan to murder 
him. The Hindd revolt was a social reaction. It 
resembled the rebellion of 1857. For five months 
Delhi was in the hands of the rebels : for five months 
there was unbounded license. In the end Delhi 
Vas captured ; the rebellion was stamped out ; the 
governor of the Punjab was the saviour of India.®® 

The change of dynasty from the Khiljis to the 
Tughlaks led to a change of capital. Neither 
the new Sultan, nor his immediate successor, 
lived at Delhi; they probably regarded it as a 
Hindd. _ volcano. They held ^eir court at Tugh- “ 
lakabad, a strong fortress about an hour’s ride 
from old Delhi. The ruins of Tughlakabad tell 
the history better than the Mussulman chroniclers. 

The fortifications are large masses of masonry ; 

, besides the gates and bastions there are tmderground 
galleries. Rebellion might have been put down 
with ease ; armed men could have been sent to 
any quarter. The streets and bazaars, the palaces 


Hmdti influences must have been for some time at work at Delhi. Al&-ud- 
din and Mub&rak had eaob married a Hindd wife , they had each made a favourite 
of a Hindd convert. Indeed, the Turks at this period seem to have sought for 
Hindd wives The father of Firdz Shah, whose reign will be described hereafter,^, 
wanted to marry the daughter of a Bajpoot noble. The Bajpoot refused to give 
hiB daughter to a Turk , he was reduced to such distress that his daughter sacnflced 
herself to remove his misery. She said : — ** Send me to the Turk, and think that I 
have been carried away by the Moghuls.** (TdrCkh-i Pfroz Sbdhi in Elliot's 
History of India, vol iii ) 3uch a marriage marks a change in the relations 
between Turks and^Eajpoots. 
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oftAPTEB iL and gardens, may still be traced ; but the city is 
without inhabitants of any kind.®^ 

Grhids-ud-dfn Tughlak is only known as the 
i8ao-i»i5 saviour of Delhi, He built forts to keep out the 
Moghuls. He reduced the vassal* kingdoms of 
Bengal, Maharashtra, and Telingana to their former 
allegiance. Apart from this he left no name in 
history. He reigned from 1820 to 1325 ; he was 
killed by the fall of a pavilion. 

Muhammad Muhammad Tughlak was the next Sultan of . 

reignSf , , ^ ^ ^ * 

1826-1850. Delhi. His reign is an epoch. He had genius but 
no experience; he was learned and pious, but 
hard-hearted and cruel. He formed wild projects; 
he was kind to those who carried them out; he 
was merciless to those who thwarted him. 
riiiaiKdaipres- The financial pressure at this period was endan- 
gering the empire. A strong army was ne^s- 
sary to repel the invasions of the Moghuls ; the 
revenue was not sufficient for the expenditure. 
AM-ud-din was in great straits, although he had 
filled his treasury with the spoils of the Dekhan. 
But he kept a strong hold upon the revenue 
]. officials ; he brought down the price of grain until ; 
jhis soldiers could live on the lowest rates of pay, 
Muhammad Tughlak was in worse straits. The 
Moghuls invaded the Punjab, when the army was 
absent in the Dekhan ; he was powerless to fight ; 
^.^e bribed them to return by presents of gold and 
jewels. The empire of Mussulman India had grown 
too large. The vassal kingdoms of the Dekhan 

The nima of Tughlaltabad are very suggestive. The tomb of the Saltan is near 
the city, it is connected \7ith it by a covered way. In 1866 the city was a 
solitude A few agncnltunsts were growing gram amidst tbe desolation , a few 
native women were chattering and drawing water at an ancient well, a dirty 
herd of cattle was stablod m the tomb of Tughlak Shah. 
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Hud Peninsula were a source of weakness rather j/sHA prsa ix* 
Hhan of strength. They had been plundered of 15^ 
all their wealth ; they Ixad nothing more to lose ; 
they began to rebel. 

The obvious policy of Muhammad Tughlak wasNecos^dtyftir 
to conciliate his subjects, Hindus as well as Mussul- 
mans. By so doing ho might have reduced his 
military expenditure ; he might have concentrated 
all the forces he had at his disposal for the pro- 
^tection of his north-west frontier. The conciliation 
of Hindustan would have checked the disaffection 
in the Dekhan ; a victory over the Moghuls would 
have kept the vassal princes to their allegiance. The 
new Sultan pursued a di^rent course: it ended 
in his rui n. 

In the first place, Muhammad Tugldak invented imTOiicy of 

V 1 1 1 -I 1 Muhammad 

new cesses ; they broke the backs of the ryots.®^ Tughb^^ . 
The poor became beggars ; the rich became rebels. 

The fields were left unsown ; grain became scarce. 

Then the rains failed, and there was a great famine. 

The Punjab and a large part of Hindustan became 
a desolation. Villages were ruined, families were 
' broken up, thousands were starved to death ; the 
strength and glory of the empire began to fade away. 

The Sultan next removed his capital from Delhi to capital tnmi- 
Deoghur ; he sought to escape the famine ; he sought 
to fix his comt in the centre of Mussulman India. 

From Deoghur he could overrun the Dekhan and 
Peninsula. The agony of this removal can scarcely 
be realized. Delhi had been a capital of Islam for a 
hundred and fjfty years. It was as famous as Bagdad 


The cesses were known as “ahw&.hs** They were originally levied in the 
Boah, the fertile region between the Ganges andramna, subsequent^ they were 
collected in other quarters. * 
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camroiL ior Cairo* The city* and suburbs spread over an area of 
(eight or ten miles. The city of Deoghur was seven 
/ hundred miles off ; the route lay through the passes 
jof the Yindhya mountains. Muhammad Tughlak 
wotdd listen to no objection. He ordered the whole 
population of Delhi to go to Deoghur; his order 
was obeyed. He did not mean to be cruel. Indeed 
Sie fed the poorer classes on the way. But Delhi 
was ruined. Many of its inhabitants perished on 
the toilsome journey ; many more died after reach- , 
ing Deoghur. The misery was so intense that at 
last the Sultan ordered the people to return to 
' Delhi. The mischief had been done. Many were 
’ dead already. Numbers attempted to return ; some 
died on the way to Delhi ; others perished of famine 
after they got there. 

Substitution of Muhammad Tughlak sought to replenish his 

copper for gold i- . j. i aX. 1 

money. 'treosury by maldng copper counters take tne place 
jof gold money. He had been told that the Chinese 
'used paper money ; that the paper bore the stamp of 
the emperor, and was payable at the royal treasury. 
Instead of paper he used copper ; he coined copper 
money as counters; he ordered his subjects to use 
them as gold money. The people obeyed from fear ' 
I of punishment. Meanwhile the Hindus turned their 
, houses into mints ; they flooded the coxmtry with 
, copper counters- They paid their tribute in copper 
(instead of gold. They bought horses, arms, and 
fine clothing ; they paid for them in copper. Mer- 
chants bought the products of India with copper 
counters; they sold them to foreigners for gold 
money. No merchants would bring their goods 
to India and sell them for counters. At last trade 
was stopped. Copper became worthless ; gold 
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rose to four times its value. The Sultan was hlind chapteb n. 
'‘witti anger; he proclaimed that he would give 
gold money for the counters. The thing was im- 
possible ; the copper money was endless ; at Tug- f 
lakabad it was piled up in mountains. The treasury; 
could not stand the run; it was emptied of its gold; 
it was closed against all comers. The result was thatj 
thousands were ruined. 

The ruin did not come all at once. For a lonu Attempted onn- 

. 1 r>* -I g^uesfc of China* 

Mme the copper counters were current ; the Sultan 
^ paid his army in copper ; the soldiers bought all they * 
needed with copper. The Sultan’s head was turned 
with his success. He sent an army of a hundred 
thousand horsemen over the Himalayas to conquer 
China. The troops were defeated, harassed, plunder- 
ed, starved, or drowned in mountain torrents ; only 
ten men returned to Delhi to tell the story of the 
disaster. He raised another vast army for the con- 
quest of Persia and Tartary ; he maintained it for a 
whole year without going to war. By this time the 
treasury was empty; the troops disbanded for want 
of pay ; they pillaged the country in all directions. 

The land was filled with robbers and outlaws. 

^ Meanwhile there were rebellions everywhere, uismemhoi- 
Bengal and Telinga were in revolt. The a^^ies Jemiemjjre- 
of the Dekhan and the Peninsula were in mutiny. 
Hindustan and the Punjab were depopulated by 
famine and sinking into anarchy. The Sultan 
made war against his own subjects ; he wasted his own 
dominions with fire and sword. The Hindds burnt 
their stacks of corn; they suffered their cattle to stray 
about the country. The Sultan hunted down the 
Kyots, as though they had been wild beasts. At last 
news came that the army of the Dekhan had revolted ; 
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Peaceful 
of Piriiz SI 
1»5Q-1»88. 


CHAPTER II. that Hindh Bajas had joined in the revolt ; that the 
Dekhan had become a separate kingdom ; that one 
Hasan Qangu had been placed on the throne at 
Deoghur.®® Muhammad Tughlak lost all heart. He 
saw that aU men had turned against him. He died 
in 1350, after a reign of twenty-five years. 

The death of Muhamniad Tughlak brought rest to 
Hindustan. Bengal and the Deklian were tom away; 
henceforth they ceased to form a part of the king- 
dom of Delhi. Firhz Shah became Sultan of Delhi l 
he cared not for foreign dominion ; he sought only * 
to make his people happy. He reigned for nearly 
half a century; the history of his rule has little 
historical interest. He defeated the Moghuls, and 
drove them back to their own country. He abolished 
all unlawful cesses. He brought waste lands under 
cultivation. He dug canals and built many dams and 
bridges. The Ryots grew rich and were satisfied. 
Every man had grain and horses ; every woman had 
jewels and ornaments; every house had beds and 
furniture. Firdz Shah forbade all torture and 
mutilation of criminals. He put down heresy and 
false doctrine; he destroyed idol temples, with all 
^eir book s, vessels, a nd images. * 

Ffrdz Shah was vmy stner^ith the Brahmans. 
Hitherto they had been exempted from paying 

( Jezya or poll tax ; the Sultan declared that they 
were the keys to the chambers of idolatry, and 
could no longer bo excused. The Brdhmans were 
•loud in their complaints. They threatened to bum 


ErAhmans 
forced to pay 
the Jezya. 


^ The revolt of the Dekhan ia a most mfportant event in the history of Mnssnl- 
man India. It was apparently a successful repetition of the revolt in Maharashtra 
and Telinga, which had been suppressed in the previous leign. It will be brought 
under review m the next chanter. 
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themselves before the palace ; the Sultan took no chapter is 
^leed. They fasted in front of the palace until they ^ 
were nearly dead ; the Sultan suffered them to starve. 

At last they yielded; the other castes paid the 
Je^a for them.®^ 

One BrAhman especially kindled the anger ofM^yrdomofa 
the Sultan. He had made a tablet of wood, and 
painted devils upon it; he had deluded Mussul- 
man men and women into idolatry. The Sultan 
j^eclared that he must either accept Islam or be 
%umt alive. The Brahman was obstinate and 
would not embrace the faith. He was bound hand 
and foot ; he was cast upon a pile of wood ; he was 
burnt to death before all the people.®f 


•* It is remarkable that Fii &z Shah should have persecuted the Brkhmans so' 
severely, when his mother a llajpoot One incident of his life may, however, 
be ascribed to the influence of his mother. (See ante^ page 69, fiote ) lie 
brought the two ancient stone pillars, which are known as the walking-sticks of 
Bhima the r&ndava, and set them up in the nfy cf Del''!. JTc i*: aloi# charged 
with having held a golden umbro^^n a»rer the head of a Hindu idol as an act of 
worship. This is indignantly denied by Baxnf See Elliot's History of India, 
toL 111. 

“ The story of the missionary Bihbraan is in every way remarkable It throws 
a new light upon the proselyting operations of the Brhhmans in a past age They 
were not content with biinging the people of India within the pale of Brahman- 
, they perverted Mussulmans to the worship of idols The martyrdom of the 
Br&hmania an authentic fact Bami, the Mussulman histoiian, saw it with his 
own eyes , his account may be quoted at length — 

“ A report was brought to the Sultan that there was in Delhi an old Br&hman, 
whe persisted in publicly pei forming the worship of idols in his house, that 
the people of the city, both Mussulmans and Hindfls, resorted to his bouse 
to worship the idol This Brahman had constructed a wooden tablet, which was 
covered within and without with paintings of demons and other objects On 
days appointed, the infldels went to his house and worshipped the idol, without the 
fact becoming known to the public oflicers. The Sultan was informed that this 
Brhhman had perverted Muhammadan women, and had led them to become in- 
fidels. An order was accordingly given that the Br&hman, with his tablet, should 
be brought into the presence of the Sultan. The judges, doctors, elders, and 
' lawyers [i e the collective body of the Ulama] were summoned to give their 
'^opinion. Their reply was that the provisions of the law were clear the Br&hman 
must either become a Mussulman or he burnt alive. The true faith was declared to 
the Br&hman, and the nght course pointed out, but he refused to accept it. Orders 
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Invasion of 
Tuniir, 1308* 
1399 invasion 
of Hiiidustui 
b; B&ber, l&flO. 


Character of 

Muasulmaa 

rule. 


F£rdz Shall died in 1388* His reign is the last 
of any moment. Ten years later, in 1398-99, the^ 
kingdom of Delhi was subverted by Timhr. This 
event will be noticed hereafter in deaUng with the 
history of Moghul India ; it is of little moment be- 
yond the fact that it put an end to the Tughlak 
d 3 masty. It was followed by a bl£»ink of a century 
and a quarter.®® At last, in 1526, a descendant 
of Timur, named Bdber, invaded Hindustan, and 
founded the Moghul empire. The Moghul was des- 
tined to become the paramount power in India. ^ 
Thus far the history of Mussulman India illus- 
trates the ordinary progress of Asiatic rule. It 
treats of a consecutive line of Sultans ; it betrays 
the utter insecurity of thrones and dynasties. The 
government was spasmodic ; good or bad according 
to the virtues or vices of the reigning Sultan. The 
dominion was sometimes expanded by further con- 


were given for raising a pile of faggots at the door of the Durhar [i e the as- 
sembly hall]. The Br&hman was tied hand and foot and cast upon it , the tablet 
was thrown on the top and the pile was lighted The writer of this book was 
present at the Durbar, and witnessed tbe execution. The tablet of the Brdhman 
was lighted in two places, at his head and at his feet , the wood was dry, and the 
fire first reached his feet, and drew from him a cry, but tbe flames quickly enveloped 
his head and consumed him.'* Elliot’s History of India, voL lu. ^ 

The process of converting Mussulman women to idolatry may he easily con-^ 
jectured. Brkhmans affect to heal the barrenness of women, to secure the affection 
of the husband, to promote the prosperity of children. Un^r such circumstances 
it would be no difficult task to tempt Mussulman women into idolatry. 

^ The history of Delhi from 1399 to 1626 is little better than a chronicle of dy- 
nasties. After Timfir retired from India, four officers reigned in succession as bis 
Viceroys ; their rule was oonfiued to Delhi and its immediate neighbourhood. 
They are known as Sayyids, because they belonged to the family of the prophet. 
They were doubtless SMahs ; thus a Shiah element must have beeir at work in 
Hindustan during the fifteenth century. TJufortunately there is an utter want of 
data. The Sayyid dynasty ended in 1460, when an Afghan seized the throne, and 
founded the so-called Lodi dynasty. The Lodi Sultans were Sunnis ; they seem 
to have conquered Hindustan as far as Bengal. Their history throws no light 
upon the collision between Mussulmans and Hmdfis, it is too obscure to throw any i 
light upon the struggle between Shi^ and Sunnis , it may therefore be consigned 
to oblivion. 
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quests in India ; sometimes it was contracted by in- chapteb ii. 
jp^mal revolutions. Tbe province conquered by Mab- 
inlSd of Ghazni formed the basis of the independent 
kingdom founded by Kutb-ud-dfn; the kingdom 
grew into an empire under Ald-ud-dfn. In conse- 
quence of the internal troubles during the reign of 
Muhammad Tughlak it became dismembered; it 
lost the outlying provinces of Bengal and the Dek- 
hon. Finally, when the independent sovereignties 
^were ex. "usted by internecine wars, the Moghuls 
*^itepped in and subverted the whole. Such has been 
the political working in India from the dawn of his- 
tory. Conquerors from the north have founded a 
kingdom ; the kingdom has grown into an empire ; 
the empire has overshadowed the Indian continent ; 
it has become dismembered. Conquerors from the 
north have again founded a kingdom to undergo 
the same transformations.®^ 

The fact that there was a consecutive line of T^ptationa to 
Sultans from Mahmiid to Ffrdz Shah does not 
betoken unbroken rule. It merely expresses the 
idea that in oriental nations a sovereign is a ne- 
cessity. The Sultan was the embodiment of all 
^he power of the state; he was hedged around 
with divinity; he was almost treated as a deity. 

If he died suddenly, or was cut o£E by assassin- 
^ ation, a new Sultan was at once placed upon the 
throne ; all possible rivals were either consigned to 
a state dungeon, or deprived of their eyesight, or 
put to death. Any delay in the succession was 
f ataf to the peace and security of the realm ; rebel 

^ ^ The empire of British India is exceptional* Still Indian statesmen may 

^'Jbeak' in mind the warnings of history. Is there no element of dismemberment at 
work in India ? Is there no Moghul power, under another name, hungering after 
an Indian empire f 
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CHAPTBB II princes sprang up in a night, and soon filled the 
kingdom with anarchy. There was every tempt-'A 
ation to rebel ; consequently there was every reason 
to fear a rebellion. A prince might be the brother 
of a Sultan ; his dependence upon that brother re- 
sembled the abasement of a slave before an imperi- 
ous master. By assassinating the Sultan, he avenged 
himself for past wrongs; he assumed the supreme 
power ; he acquired the treasury, the harem, and the 
throne. The courtiers and ministers had no alterur 
ative ; they could only accept the usurper, or rally* 
round a rival. They generally paid their homage to 
the usurper ; they intrigued for places and honours. 
They offered no opposition to the blinding, imprison- 
ing, or slaughtering of all possible rivals ; they ac- 
quiesced in every deed of violence which prevented 
further rebellions or complications. Meantime the 
multitude were satisfied. At every succession to the 
throne they were gladdened with money, shows, 
and feasting. They heard the Khutba read in the 
name of the new Sultan at morning prayers ; they 
saw his titles upon the new coins ; they accepted 
the fact that a new Sidtan had begxm to reign. 

^Hindfi pro- In the foregoing history of Mussulman India on^ 

Buimin rulers, important element is still obscure. It is easy to 
understand the materialistic religion of Muhammad ; 
it is not difficult to realize the metaphysical reli- 
gion of the Hindus. But little as yet can be ascer- 
tained of the character and results of the conflict 
between the two forms of faith and worship. 
There is an account of the Hindu revolt at Delhi ; 
there is a story of the martyrdom of the Brdh- . 
man who perverted the believers into idolatry. ^ 
But although these data are suggestive, they do 
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not bring out the developments which followed cHAPTEaii. 
►the antagonism between Islam and Brahmanism. 

The main point, however, is sufficiently obvious. 

So long as the Mussulmans were breaking down 
temples and idols, they might preserve their own 
faith intact. So long as the Hindus were com- 
pelled to stand on the defensive, they might hold 
fast to their idolatry. When Mussulman princes 
married Hindu wives, and were hood-winked by 
Hindu favourites, observant men might have fore- 
*seen that a revolution was at hand. Wlien Brahman 
missionaries deluded believers into the worship of 
idols, it might have been inferred that the rehgious 
thought of the two races was intermingling in under- 
currents. Movements of this nature demand the 
closest study from the outset. Contemporary annal- 
ists saw what was going on ; they failed to realize 
the significance. Later liistorians may have read 
the facts ; they have failed to bring out the lessons. 

It will be seen in the sequel that such facts and such 
inferences are the life and soul of the history of 
India. 



CHAPTER III. 


SHIAH BEVOIiT IN THE DEKHAK. 

A. D. 1347 TO 1666. 

CHAPTER HL The Mussulman conquest of the Dekhan and Pen- 
SHw^tt^OTkin insula throws further light upon the collision between 
effect on the Islam and Hindidsm. So long as the Mussulmans 
stayed in the Punjab and Hindustan, they were re- 
cruited from the hot-beds of Islam in Central Asia ; 
they were held tightly together in the brotherhood 
of the faith ; they continued to be orthodox, bigoted, 
and intolerant. There was no tampering with 
Hinduism, no intermarrying with Hindii princesses, 
no development of Hindu influences at the court 
and capital at Delhi. From the moment the Mus- 
sulmans struck into the south, their political and 
religious life entered upon a new phase. Theif' 
history widened out into unexplored countries ; they 
came in contact with fresh races and languages ; 
they became isolated from their fellow Mussulmans 
of the Punjab and Hindustan; they probably form- 
ed connections with Hindu women of the south; 
they leaned^ towards Hinduism and Hindiis. The 
Hindd element told upon them ; it rendered them 

^ It 18 signiiicaiit that Mahmtid of Ghazni originally displayed the i^ost^ 
bitterness and bigotry towards the idolaters of India. It was only after the cone 
quest of Xfmouj and Guzerat that he began to soften towards the Hindds. 
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jmpatient of the yoke of Delhi.® A spirit of chaptbb hi. 
revolt was abroad which none could understand. 

It broke out at Delhi, the centre of the empire; 
it was put down by the army of the Punjab. It 
broke out in the Dekhan, the outlying province on 
the south ; in the end the Dekhan was lost to the 
empire. 

The rise of the Mussulman kinffdom of the Thestonrcif 

two roTOltii. 

Dekhan involves a grave political lesson. The 
^urrent of Islam had run southward into a sea of 
Hinduism. It formed a Mussulman delta ; it grew 
into a promontory ; it was tom away by rebellion. 

Ample warning was given. The Delhi revolt of 
1320 told the fatal tale of disaffection in the 
Dekhan army. The warning was unheeded. The 
innovations and oppressions of Muhammad Tughlak 
stirred up a second rebellion ; it ended in the dis- 
memberment of the empire. 

It will be necessary to go back a few years ; to 
review the events of 1320 in association with those 
of 1347. In 1320 the Hindd rebels at Delhi were in 
secret understanding with the Rajas of the Dekhan 
and Peninsula. When the Pariahs rebelled at Delhi, 
the Rajas rebelled in the Dekhan and Peninsula. 

When GhiAs-ud-dfn recovered Delhi, he sent his 
son, the crown prince, to put down the revolt in the 

^ These phenomena were not perhaps peculiar to the Mussulmans of the 
Dekhan Possibly they may be traced out in Bengal The Mussulmans of 
Bengal were quite as isolated as those of the Dekhan ; quite as ready to revolt 
agamat Delhi. But the Hindd.B of Bengal do not seem to hare ma^ bo much 
impression on their Mussulman invaders , they did not help the Mussulmans to 
revolt They were enervated by the heat and moisture of the Bengal chmate. 

They had long been slaves of tbe Brkhmans , they were nearly as ready to become 
slaves of the Mussulmans Many became Mussulmans. Many Hmdds were 
■"Mussulmans at heart of the sect of Shiahs, although retaining ^ the outward 
appearance of being strict Hindds. See special instances quoted lu the Siyar-ul* 

Muiakherin by Mir Qholam Husain Ehan 
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oHAPTBBni. south * The prince restored order in Deoghur ; he 
^suffered a terrible disaster at Warangal. The fort- 
ress was on the point of surrendering; suddenly 
Ids army deserted him ; he was forced to fly with 
;a handful of followers to Deoghur. 

Tw^^the The tale of Asiatic treachery is generally a 
“p- mystery. Asiatic" troops are rarely insubordinate ; 

if their pay is regular they are true to their salt ; 
but they are easily frightened. The army at 
Warangal had been scared away. No courier had . 
arrived from Delhi for an entire month. Traitors 
whispered that the Sultan was dead ; jthat officers 
who had served under Ald-ud-din were to be put 
to death; that the ‘‘New Mussulmans” were to 
be again massacred. The army of the Dekhan 
broke up in a panic of terror. There was no 
leader amongst them; no common object to bind 
them together ; nothing but a common fear which 
scattered them. Meantime the traitors in the Mus- 
sulman camp were in league with the Hindds* of 
Warangal. The Hindus sallied out of Warangal, and 
slaughtered the fugitives. The crown prince must 
have escaped by a miracle. 

ThoTOTenge. Another Mussulman army was raised for serv-* 
ice in the Dekhan. The new levies were doubt- 
less furious against the Hindds. Warangal was 
captured. The Raja of Telinga and all his chief 
men were sent prisoners to Delhi ; order was finally 
restored. 

1347 twenty-six years had passed away; an 
H^uiioan*, interval equal to a generation. Such an interval 

* This was the prince who ultimately succeeded his &ther under the name of ^ 
Huhammad Tnghlak. The suppression of the revolt has been barely stated in 
the previous chapter. See ante, page 70. 
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is of profound significance in politics. If a revolt ohaptbs m, 
has been suppressed ; if the causes which led to it 
have not been removed; it is a moral certainty 
that it will break out afresh. The new generation 
forgets the punishment that befell their fathers ; 
they are ready to risk another rising. Such was 
the case in the Dekhan. A generation elapsed after 
the revolt of 1320. Treachery and disaffection were 
again at work. It is difficult to trace out the intrigue ; 
but it is obvious that the same panic prevailed in 
1347 which prevailed in 1320. The Rajas were 
frightened at the proceedings of Muhammad Tugh- 
lak ; they again threw off the yoke of Delhi. The 
Mussulman soldiers in the Dekhan were equally 
frightened ; they broke out into mutiny, and were 
helped by the Rajas.^ The same game was played 
in 1347 that was played in 1857. Officials were 
murdered ; treasuries were broken open ; public 
money was distributed amongst the rebel soldiery. 
Muhammad Tughlak was utterly unable to cope 
with the rebellion. The Dekhan was lost to the 

^ The relations between Hindtis and Shiahs are not strongly marked m the 
revolt of the Dekhan , they grew closer in the later history. StncUy speaking 
there were two revolts, one in 1344 and the other in 1347 » the first was set on 
foot by the Hmdfis, and the second by the Shiahs The details, as recorded by 
Fensbta, may serve to bring out more clearly the actual state of afiairs. 

In 1344, a son of the Haja of Telinga, named Krishna Naik, was dwelling near 
Warangal. He sent privately to Bilal Deva, the Baja of Kamata (on the 
Mysore table land, in the western half of Peninsular India), and told him that the 
Mussulmans in the Dekhan were combining to extirpate the Hindfis Accord- 
ingly Bilhl Deva built the famons capital at Vijayanagar, on the south bank of 
the Tumbadra. BilhL Deva and Knshna Naik then united their forces with those 
of the other Hindd Bajas of the Peninsula, and expelled the Mussulmans from 
every quarter excepting Deoghur. Perishta, translated by Briggs, vol. i , page 427, 

In 1347, the Shiah revolt under Hasan Gangu came to a head m Deoghur, 
and Hindfis joined in it The language of Fenshta is as follows : — “ The 
Bajas of the Dekhan, also, suffering under the tyranny of the Sultan of Delhi, 
rejoiced at this revolt (under Hasan Gangu) , in which some joined, while others, 
more circumspect, only privately encouraged it, and assisted the rebels with money 
and supplies.*' Feri^ta, voL u , pages 286, 287. 
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cHAFPBEm. empire ; it was formed iato an independent king- 
dom. Hasan Gangu was the first Sultan of the 
Dekhan ; he founded the dynasty of the Brahmani 
Sultans.® 

The character of Hasan Gangu is obscure. Out- 
wardly he was a Mussulman and a Slifah. In real- 
ity he was perhaps half a Mussulman and half a 
Hindu. Possibly he belonged to the same type 
as Malik Kdfur and Khuzru Khan. Possibly, like 
^ them, he had made his religion a stepping-stone 
to his ambition. He had been brought up by a 
BrAhmanj when he became Sultan he made this 
Brahman his revenue minister.® His djmasty is 
consequently known as that of the Brahmani or 
Bahmani Sultans. Probably by some religious in- 
trigues he gained the support of the Hindu Rajas. 
To all appearance he was a Mussulman and a Shiah ; 


Charaoter of 
Hasan Qangu. 


® Indian statesmen of the present day ttiII do well to consider the prac- 
tical question which history suggests Hare the causes which led to the mutiny 
of Fifty-seven been eradicated ? 

® According to Fenshta, Hasan was originally a labourer in the employ of a 
Brhhinon of Delhi, named Gangu One day he found a treasure in his master’s 
field, and duly caiiied it to Gangu The Brhhnian was so delighted with this 
act of honesty that he cast the nativity of his servant, and found that Hasan 
was destined to become a king Accordingly Hasan promised that if ever he ob- 
tained a kingdom he would make Gangu his minister , henceforth he adopted 
the name of Hasan Gangu 

The story told by Fenshta respecting the Brhhman astrologer is open to sus- 
picion It may possibly ha\e been a current legend , it is equally possible that 
it was intended to cover the real connection 'between Hasan Gangu and the 
Brhhman, and the real cause of the dynasty being known as the Brahmani or 
Bahmani dynasty The opening words of Fenshta confirm this idea , they are 
thus translated by Colonel Briggs — ** Authors differ regarding the birth and the 
early life of Hasan Bahmani It would be tedious and useless to relate all that 
has been said upon this subject, so that I shall merely state that which is most 
generally believed in the Dekhan ” Upon this passage it may be remarked that 
Fenshta was a Shiah Instead, therefore, of relating anything respecting the 
Brahmanical proclivities of Hasan Gangu, he preferred to tell an idle story about 
an astrologer 

Fenshta adds that Hasan Gangu was an Afghan by birth The story of his 
life and reign prove that he was more of a Persian than an Afghan. 
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he adopted the black canopy and cnrtam of the chapter m. 
Abbasides/ 

Few points are more inexplicable in the history 
of Mussulman India than the workings of the Shiah 
element. The origin of the antagonism between the 
Shiahs and Sunnis lies in a nutshell. It was an old 
quarrel about the succession to the Khalifat ; it dates 
as far back as the death of Muhammad. It is 
familiar to this day to every man, woman, and child 
within the Mussulman pale The question is whether 
the kinsmen of Muhammad, or the “ four friends ” 
elected at Medina, were the rightful successors to 
the prophet. The Shiahs urge the claims of the 
kinsmen ; the Sunnis accept the four friends.® The 
■•disputants are still cursing and reviling each other ; 
occasionally they resort to fisticuffs, cudgels, and 
swords, in the vague hope of settling the controversy.® 


7 The Abbaside XhaUfs sat under a black canopy, and behind a black curtain, 
as symbols oi mourning for the family of the prophet , to this day black is the 
distinguishing colour of the Shiahs 

^ As a matter of fact Muhammad was succeeded m turn the *‘four fiiends,” 
who were elected one after the other by the congregation at Medina, namely, Abu 
Bakr, Omar, Othman, and All The Sunnis maintained that these four were the 
rightful successois of Muhammad The Shiahs maintained that the three first 
'Here usurpers, and that Ali, and his two sons Hasan and Husain, were the only 
rightful successors Ali, it will be remembered, had married Fktuna, the daughter 
of the prophet, by whom he became^father of Hasan and Husain. 

Fiom an early period in the history of the Khalilat there had been a split in 
the Shiah camp , it is of little moment now Some Shiahs supported the 
claims of Abbas, an uncle of Muhammad, to the exclusion of AIi It was a 
descendant of Abbas who ousted the Omeyad Khabfs at Damascus, and established 
the Abbaside Ehabfa at Bagdad But the Abbasides were more Arab than Per- 
sian. In the present day the Persian Shiahs are the devoted adherents of All 

^ The antagonism between the Shiah and the Sunni is kept alive by a yearly 
festival known as the Muharram. All and his two sons are regarded by the 
Shiahs as the three Imhms, or exemplars, who became martyrs to Islam Husain, 
the last of the three, was martyred on the tenth day of the month known as 
Muharram , consequently that day is kept by the Shiahs as an anniversary of 
the martyrdom The first fortnight of the Muharram had been a festival tune 
for ages before the advent of Muhammad , as such it is still celebrated as a feast 
by all Sunnis ; but the tenth day of the month is a day of mourning amongst all 
Shiahs. In every Shiah household the story of the martyrdom of Husain is read 
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CBAFtnixL T&e progret?!? of thia antagoiximi in Mussulman 

Ij^agauaniof India roveals phenomena of historical importance. 

Sunnis were hostile to Hinduism ; Shiahs gravitated 
towards Hinduism. The fact is patent throughout 
the after history. The cause lies underneath the sur- 
face. The religion of the Sunnis is more human. 
They accept the election of the four Khalils by the 
congregation at Medina. They have no sympathy 
with dogmas respecting the supreme spiritj the 
transmigrations of souls, the apostolic or hereditary 
succession of prophetic authority through the family 
of Muhammad. They regard Brahmanism as the 
worship of idols, and nothing more. 

The religion of the Shiahs is more divine. 
They believe in God as the supreme spirit ; in 
Muhammad and his family as emanations from the 
supreme spirit. They ignore the election of the 
four Khalifs. They believe in a succession, at 
once hereditary and apostolic, through AK and his 
two sons. Their distinctive dogmas thus approxi- 
mated to those of Brahmanism ; they were worked 
upon by Brahmanism. The doctrines of the Shiahs 
changed the face of Islam. They were not confined 
to the Dekhan ; they soon began to spread north- 
ward into Hindustan.^® 


r Mtual ideas 
the ShiaJu 


aloud amidst groans and lamentations. Men and women weep and wail over the 
sufferings of the beloyed grandson of the prophet. The excitement grows into a 
religious furor. The first three Khalifs are cursed as usurpers , Mu&yia and his son 
Tezid, the first Omeyad Khalifs of Damascus, are cursed as the destroyers of the 
three Im&ms. At night models of the tombs of the three Im&ms are earned 
through the streets in a hlaze of torches in commemoration of their martyrdom. 

One proof of the working of Hinduism on the outer life of Islam is still to he 
seen lu the celebration of the Muharram in Peninsular India. Images are expressly 
forbidden in the Koran , yet images of All and his two sons, as the three Im&ms, 
are often set up m the model tombs. 

10 Further developments in the SMah religion will be brought under miew 
in the next chapter. 
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In the Dekhau the Shiah moyement was mixed cmms&m- 
Mp with a poKtical antagonism. The first Mussul- 
man invaders of the Dekhan were Sunnis ; the native 
bom Mussulmans of the Dekhan were also Sunnis ; 
hence the Sunnfs were known as Dekhanls.’^ But 
a large Shiah element entered the Dekhan amiies. 

The Moghuls, known as “ New Mussulmans,” were 
Shiahs; so were many Persian immigrants; hence 
the Shiahs were known as Foreigners,” and hated 
^ as aliens.^^ 

The reign of Hasan Gangu is obscure ; one fact Hasan oangii, 

t_ the Shfah, 1347 

however stands out. He was emphatically a man 
of the time. He stood in a different position from 
the conquerors of Hindustan ; he belonged to a dif- 
ferent stamp. He was no zealot like Mahmud of 
Ghazni. At the outset he had to trim between 
Hindus and Mussulmans. Zeal for Islam would have 
stood him in little stead when he wanted the help 
of Hindu Rajas. He was a Shiah ; he made a 
Brdhman his minister. Strange to say, nothing 
further is heard of this Brd,hman who gave his name 
to the dynasty. Later on Hasan Gangu left off 
trimming. "V^en his Hindu allies of Telinga 
and Kamata had served his purpose, he turned 
against them. This looks like ingratitude ; pos- 
sibly Hasan Gangu was forced to show ingra- 


There is a necessary confusion in this diTision of Hussnlmans ; race and 
religion are tiro different things. It is impossible to make religion a question of 
race. It is notonons that men of the same race or nation adopt different news. 
Thus Hasan Gangn was a Shiah, whilst his son and successor, Muhammad Shah, 
was a Sunni. Again, the terms Dekhanis and Foreigners are vague and unsatis- 
factory. Many Arabs and Abyssinians took semoe in the Dekhan ; they were 
aliens^ but they were Sunnis; hence they were known as Dekhanis. On the 
other hand, many HmdAa, natives of the Dekhan, were converted to Islam and 
became Shiahs. Th^ were natives of the Dekhan , yet they were known as 
Foreig^aeis. 
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cHAPTBBiiL titude. In all probabiKty the Eajas acted as 
Asiatics are accustomed to act under like circum- 
stances. They gave themselves airs ; they exagger- 
ated their services; they demanded impossible or 
absurd concessions ; they assumed a tone of supe- 
riority or hostility. All who know Asiatics will un- 
derstand the ingratitude of Hasan Grangu. In the 
end he seized their frontier fortresses ; he compelled 
them to pay him the same tribute which they had 
previously paid to Delhi. The Hindu Eajas ob- 
tained nothing by the revolt beyond a change of 
masters.^^ 

Poutiori status "The new kinudom of the Dekhan comprised a 

iSSaSSSin large square of table land about three hundred miles 
each way. It corresponded to Maharashtra, or the 
Mahratta country. It had no outlet whatever to 
the sea. Towards the north was the river Nerbud- 
da; on the west was the Western Ghdts; on the 
south was the river Krishna ; on the east were the 
jungles of Gondwana and kingdom of Telinga. On 
the north the new kingdom was linked on to Hin- 
dustan by the kingdoms of Malwa and Khandesh, 
which were growing up out of the dismemberment of 
the Delhi empire. Malwa lay to the north of the 
Nerbudda ; Khandesh to the south of the Nerbudda. 

' The Bahmani kingdom has already been described 
as a Mussulman promontory stretching southward 
into a sea of Hinduism. West, east, and south it 


' 1* Those who remeTOber the claims for reward put forward by certain princes 

of India after the mutiny of Fifty-seven, will easily account for the ingratitude of 
Hasan Gangn. Had the rebels succeeded, they would have been worried by 
similar demands, possibly from the same princes. If the British Government 
had accepted the help of the Afghans at that crisis, the Afghans would have ex- 
pected the cession of the Punjab and Xashmir. Had this been conceded they 
would have asked for Hindustan. 
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was surrounded by Hindu kingdoms. Its own sub-fcHAPTEs iii. 
I^ects were Hindus. li was exposed in everyway tor 
Hindu influences. 

The two Hindu enemies which the new kingdom Hmdti powem 
had to dread were Telinga and Kamata. Telinga Kamata. 
was a well-known enemy to the eastward. Kamata 
on the south was fnore obscure. It had undergone 
a transformation which rendered it a dangerous 
enemy to Islam. An offshoot of the royal house of 
dM^angal established a dynasty in the south, at the 
^Sty of Vijayanagar on the river Tumbadra. The 
name of Kamata fell into disuse. The new Hindu 
dominion was named Vijayanagar; it became the 
paramount power in the Peninsula; it established 
an empire to the south of the river Krishna, which 
extended from sea to sea. 

Kulbarga was the capital of the Bahmani king- Muhammad 
^om. It was situated a hundred and fifty miles 
to the west of Warangal ; it was^® a hundred and fifty 
miles to the north of Vijayanagar. Hasan Gangu 
died in 1358 ; he was succeeded by his son Muham- 
mad Shah. The father was a Shiah, the son was a 
Sunni ; consequently the accession of the son was ac- 
-^ompanied by a Sunni reaction. Muhammad Shah 
X cast aside the black canopy and curtain of the Shiahs ; 
he adopted the crimson and gold of the Sunnis. He 
still maintained a show of friendship with his HindtL 
neighbours ; it was only to secure himself upon the 
throne. Meantime the two Raj as to the east and south 
acted in concert. They withheld their tribute ; they 
demanded the restoration of their frontier fortress ; 
they threatened to invite the aid of Flruz Shah of 
Had they attacked Muhammad Shah at 


i4>elhi. 


Kulbarga is now a railway station on the line between Bombay and Madras. 
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once they might possibly have driven him out - of 
the Dekhan. But Hindd piinces always delay. 1 
I Muhammad Shah on his part was quite willing to 
play a waiting game until he had strengthened him- 
self in his kingdom. He received ambassadors from 
his Hindd neighbours. He detained them at court 
as long as possible; he sent other ambassadors 
in return. In this way he outwitted the Hindus. 
When he was strong enough he fell upon the Hindus 
and defeated them. Henceforth there was bitt^V-ji 
hatred between Hindds and Mussulmans. 

Vinaik Deva was the son of the Baja of Telinga. 
He was an Asiatic to the back-bone. He covertly 
insulted the Sultan. He stopped some dealers who 
were carrying horses to“ Muhammad Shah ; he took 
the horses at his own price. He then shut himself 
up in a fort, and hoped to escape consequences. 
Muhammad Shah was furious at the afEront. He 
entered Telinga mth a troop of horsemen, cap- 
tured the fort, and took Vinaik Deva prisoner, 
Vinaik Deva saw that all was lost- In sheer desper- 
ation he abused the Sultan in the foulest language. 
At last Muhammad Shah cut out his tongue and 
burnt him alive. This wild revenge raised the wholtev 
Telegu people. They harassed the army of the " 
Sultan day and night. He escaped to itulbarga, 
but not untU two-thirds of his horsemen were 
killed.’* 

Intrigues of At this time both Telinga in the east and 

T^iayanagnr. iVijayauagar in the south must have repented the 
j [part they played in the revolt against Delhi. They 

Hindis hare a power of abuee which atings a foe to madnesa. It ia a race 
eharactenstic , it reveals their peculiar instmct. They do not abuse the oppol^ 
sent direct , they insult hia mother and sisters in the coarsest language. The 
Telugu people to this day will use ezpiessiom which caonet he printed. . 
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S helped to throw off the yoke of Delhi only to oHAFfUBm 
ngthen the enemy at their gates. In their ex- 
oity they sent messengers to Delhi ; they be-j 
sought Ffrtiz Shah to deliver them from the yoke’ 
of Muhammad Shah. But they were too late. Ffr6z' 

Shah could do nothing. Muhammad Shah ravaged} 

Telinga with fire and sword ; he captured the great 
fortress of Golkonda. Then the Kaja of Telipga 
bent to his destiny. He paid up his tribute. 

t i presented Muhammad with a throne of gold 
ich he had prepared for presentation to the Sultan 
of DeUii.^® 

Meanwhile the Baja or Rai of Vijayanagar had 
grown into a great power. A new sovereign sat 
upon the throne, named Krishna Rai. The rise of 
Krishna Rai is a mystery.^® He appears abruptly in 
Mussulman annals, like a Pharaoh or Sennacherib 
in Old Testament history. He was descended from 
an offshoot of the royal family of TeKnga ; but his 
history is singularly obscure. He belonged to a 
different type from the old Hindii Rajas. Porus 
appears in Greek history as the model of a Rajpoot 
sovereign; proud and majestic, but courtly, self- 
^^^Atrained, and staunch in his friendship. Asoka 
land SiMditya were moulded by Buddhism ; they 
were grave, pious, and conciliatory. But Krishna 
Rai is a later type than either of the three ; the 
type of^ a sovereign moulded by Brahmanism. He 
resembles Southey’s conception of Kehama the de- 

u This throne was kept for a hundred yearSi and became famons throughout 
Dekhan. It was made of gold and ebony, and was corered either entirely or in 
part with blue enamel ; erery Saltan in succession decorated it with fresh jewels. 

was nine fhet long and three feet broad , when finally broken up it was valued at 
n^milhons sterling. 

u The history of the HSndd kingdoms of the Dekhan and Peninsula will be 
brought under renew hereafter. 
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at Mudkul. 


cHAPTBBiiL stroyer; his successors appear in a similar character 
until they were tamed down by the defeats they 
jceived from their Mussulman neighbours. Krishna 
Rai was the haughtiest of Rajas ; he had conquered 
Peninsular India from Malabar to Coromandel.^^ 

One day Muhammad Shah was drinking wine 
in his palace at Kulbarga. Musicians were play- 
ing before him; they were singing the songs of 
Amfr Khuzru in praise of kings. He was puffed 
up with pride; he resolved to cast an affront 
Krishna Rai. Instead of rewarding the musicians 
with money, he gave them an order on the trea^ 
^ury of Vijayanagar. A messenger was sent with 
the order ; in due course it was shown to Krishna 
Rai. The Hindd sovereign was exasperated beyond 
all measure. The messenger was set on an ass, 
and led through the streets of Vijayanagar; he 
was then dismissed to his master with the utmost 
contumely. Krishna Rai resolved to be revenged 
upon the Sultan. He collected a host of horse, 
foot, and elephants ; he crossed the river Tum- 
badra to capture the frontier fortresses of Mudkul 
and Raichor.^® He took Mudkul and slaughtered 
all the garrison ; only one man escaped to tSll 
the story to Muhammad Shah. ^ 


It IS dubious whether Krishna Kai had conquered the whole of Peninsular 
India , it seems certain that he had become a paramount power in the South. 

18 Frontier fortresses were often a cause of war between oriental Boyereigns. The 
power which held them maintained an ascendancy over the other, which sometimes 
led to the exaction of tribute, and other exercise of soyereignty The frontier 
fortress on the side of Telinga was Golkonda, near the modem city of Hydera- 
bad , Muhammad had already captured it in order to oyerawe Telinga. The 
frontier fortresses on the side of Vijayanagar were Mudkul and Baichor. They 
were situated in the region between the nver Krishna and the liyer Tumbadra> 
which IS known as the Baichor Doab. Accordingly the Baichor Doab, with-fe 
two fortresses of Mudkul and Baichor, was a debatable temtoiy between the 
Bahmaiu Sultans and the Hindd Bais of Vijayanagar. 
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The Sultan was now as exasperated as the chaptbs in . 
Maja; his ferocity was intensified by his religious 
^eal. He entered the mosque at Kulbarga ; he 
swore upon the Koran that he would not sheath 
his sword until he had put a hundred thousand 
idolaters to the sword. He crossed the river Krish- 
na ; he reached the camp of the Rai by dawn of 
day. An Asiatic battle is rarely more than a brute 
fight. Muhammad Shah fell upon the Hindu army 
Egag jfc a body of horse ; he gained an easy victory ; 

committed a horrible slaughter. The Hindu 
array comprised not only the soldiers ; it included 
their wives, children, and^camp^-followers. The 
'Mussulm^s cared for'nothing but murder. During 
the battle and the pursuit they are said to have 
slain seventy thousand men, women, and children. 
Muhammad Shah crossed the river Tumbadra 
towards the south ; he gained another bloody 
victory ; but he could not take the city of Vijay- 
anagar. Indeed the city was impregnable. Three 
of its sides were fortified by huge granite boulders, 
united by bastions and curtains On the fourth 
side was the river Tumbadra; the river was im- 
passable because of its rapids. The Hindus mocked 
^le Mussulmans from the walls; Muhammad Shah^ 
was forced to raise the siege. Another battle fol- 
lowed; it was another massacre of Hindus. At 
last the Brdhmans declared that Krishna Rai had 
offended the gods ; they forced him to make peace. 


“ The city of Vijayanagar was circular It was fortified by seven concentric 
wallSi one within the other The one described m the text was the outer line of 
^rtiflcations Beyond the circuit of this outer wall was an esplanade extending 
about fifty yards, in which great stones were half buried, but rose above the 
^rth about the height of a man. See IS'aveU of AJbdur Razzdk ui ElUot'^ Hts- 
tory of Indtaf vol. it. 
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cHAPTBunL He sued for terms; tlie Sultan told him that he 
must pay the musicians. The Raja was compelle?|[ 
-'to obey.® Mussulmans and Hindus were by this 
time horror-stricken at the massacres. They agreed 
together that for the future no one should be slain 
excepting the soldiers that were fighting in the 
afield.®- 

Biaushter of There was now peace. Muhammad Shah be^ran 

b^hwaymon. ^ 

to nd his kingdom of highwaymen. He ordered 
the governors of provinces to kill every robber, 
and send his head to Kulbargp.. At the end ox 
seven months not a bandit remained ; eight thou- 
sand heads were piled up near the city of -Kulbarga.^ 
Muhammad Shah died in 1374. 

Sultans of the The chronicles of the Sultans who succeeded 

Dekh&n typea of 

owentoififor Muhammad Shah can scarcely be called history. 

They comprise the annals of good and wicked sove- 
ireigns; of wars between Mussulmans and Hin- 
|dtis; of intermittent conflicts between Shiahs and 


Sultans of the 


^ When Muhammad Shah heard that the money had been paid accord- 
ing to the order which he had given upon the treasury at Vijayanagar, he la said 
to have exclaimed . — ** Praise be to AUah, that what I ordered has been per- 
formed, and that no light word can he recorded against me." This anecdote fom- 
ishes a striking illustration of Asiatic sentiment. The Sultan forgot the thoueands. 
who had been slam in order to carry out bis insolent whim ; he only exulte^^ 
the fact that the money had been paid. Y 

^ It is a significant fact that the protest against the needless slanghter oamo* 
from the Hindfis. The Hmdfi envoys are said to have addressed Muhammad 
Shah in the followmg language . — O Sultan, Krishna Rai may have committed 
sins, but it is not good for you to kill the innocent. The bestower of kingdoms 
has given the Dekhan to you and the Kanarese country to Kruhna Rai. Thwe 
may yet be many wars between the two kingdoms. Let therefore a treaty be 
made that henceforth none shall be slain excepting the soldiers who are fighting 
in the field." See Ferishta. 

n This sweeping measure of Muhammad Shah exemplifies the course of Asiatie 
justice. When a war is over, the disbanded troops disperse in all directions ; 
the country soon swarms with robbers. A reward is offered for their heads ; the 
villains begin to murder one another for the sake of the reward ; the mnooent are 
often beheaded with the guilty. At last the bandits are scared a^ny through fe^ 
of their fellows ; the viUageis recover hearty and are once more able to defend 
thenudves. 
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Snimis. But the names awaken no associations; oHAixBBnL 
|he chronology furnishes no clue to the develop- 
ment of political or religious ideas. Islam was gra- 
vitating_ jlowly towards Hinduism ; otherwise the 
civilization was the same m the sixteenth century as it 
was in the fourteenth. Still many of the Sultans may 
be regarded as types of character; the story of 
their reigns serves to illustrate oriental life and 
manners. 

Muidhid, who succeeded Muhammad Shah, was Muaihia head- 

map ^ ' strong with Inill- 

It typical sovereign. When a boy of fourteen 
killed his father’s betel-bearer. When he became 
Sultan he displayed the same strength, violence, 
and audacity. He warred against the Rai of Vijay- 
anagar. In one campaign he slew a man-eating 
tiger single-handed; the Hindus were so alarmed 
that they refused to give him battle. In another 
campaign he penetrated the suburbs of Vijayanagar, 
climbed a hill and plundered a temple in the face of 
the Hindu army. He could not capture the city; 
he was obliged to return to Kulbarga. He ob- 
served the compact which his father had made with 
Krishna Rai. Instead of slaughtering the inhabit- 
yilffiits he enslaved them ; he carried away sixty thou- 
' sand captives, most of whom were women. 

The current of events in Vijayanagar 
a contradiction. Ferishta*® records the successes of 
Muj&hid against the Hindus; yet he extols the 
Rai of Vijayanagar as the greatest sovereign in 
aU India. Krishna Rai possessed all Peninsular 
India to the south of the Krishna river. The people 

** rerislita, translated by Briggs. The history of the Sultans of the Dd^han 
been pTeriously translated by Jonathan Scott. Ferishta is almost the sole 
aat^onty for the history of the nefchan. 
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cttAypeaiiT. of those coimtries spoke partly Telagu and partly 
Kanarese,®^ They advanced to battle with songs^ 
and dances; their country was full of woods and 
fastnesses. The Rai of Vijayanagar was superior 
to the Sultan of Kulbarga in power, wealth, and 
dominion. The kings of Malabar and Ceylon kept 
ambassadors at his court, and sent him presents. 
The forefathers of Krishna had possessed the king- 
dom for seven hundred years ; they had hoarded up 
treasures which exceeded those of all the kings 
the earth.®® But the Sultan of Kulbarga was si^ 
perior in valour; the Hindus were always beaten 
by the Mussulmans. In the time of AM-ud-din, 
the Rai of Kamata had buried his treasures at 
Ramiswaram ; much of his hoard was carried away 
by Malik K4f dr. 

intriprueB imd Muidhid was stabbed to death by the son of his 
father’s betel-bearer. His uncle Ddud succeeded to 
Mshmtid pioui the throne ; he too was stabbed to death. Mahmud, 
1378-1897. another uncle, succeeded. He was a Sultan of peace. 

He reigned twenty years. He employed ten thou- 
sand bullocks in bringing grain from Guzerat and 
Malwa during a famine. He founded schools for 
orphans in all his chief towns. He gave stipends t6^ 


^ It IS impossible to say whether Krishna Kai maintained a suzerainty over 
the Tamil country as far as the coast of Coromandel. On the Malabar side hu 
suzerainty was undoubted, for the kings of Malabar sent him yearly presents. 

This statement of Fenshta is somewhat perplexing Vijayanagar is said to 
hare been founded about 1344 (see ante, page 42 note'^ Possibly Fenshta re- 
ferred to Kamata , but Karnata could scarcely have been for seven centuries in 
the direct possession of the Telinga family Possibly there had been inter- 
mamages between the royal families of Karnata and Telinga from a remote 
penod, and thus the seven centuries referred to the family and not to the 
Kamata kingdom. The subject ^lU be further noticed in dealing with Hindti. 
foaditions. i 

^ This is of coarse an onental hyperbole ; but still it conveys the popular idea 
of the nches of Vijayanagar. 
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expounders of the Koran, and monthly charities to chapter iit. 
all who were blind. He died in 1397 ; he was 
buried in the tomb of Hasan Gangu. 

Ghias-ud-din, the son of Mahmud, succeeded to Ghi^-nd-dm- 

, ^ ' blinded and 

the throne at the age of seventeen. An officer of 
the household was disappointed of a post and re- 
solved on revenge. He invited Gbids-ud-dm to his 
house, made him drunk, threw him on his back, and 
destroyed his eyes with a dagger. Plots and mur- 
jders followed ; they were mere struggles for power. 

In the end the blind prince went to Mecca ; 

Firuz, son of Ddud, was proclaimed Sultan, 

Firuz was a man of wit and pleasure ; devoted 
to learning and science, yet given to wine and wo- 
men. He read the Old and New Testaments as well 
as the Koran ; he preferred the Koran because 
it commanded that women should be hidden from 
the eyes of strangers. His religion turned upon 
women. He would not join the Sunnis because they 
were limited to four wives; he joined the Shiahs 
because they did not limit him. His harem was 
filled with women from every land ; he boasted that 
ixe could speak to every one in her own tongue. 

Ffruz was eager for knowledge. He collected 
curiosities ; he studied botany, geometry, and logic. 

Every day when business was over, he surrounded 
himself with doctors, poets, reciters of history, and 
readers of the Shdh NAmeh. He laid aside all re- 
straint. Every one could come or go, or call for what 
he pleased to eat or drink. He might speak upon 
any subject, except an affair of state, or a scandal 
•about an absent person.*^ 

” It will be Been hereafter that Virhz Shah belonged to the same type as the 
emperor Akber, and held evening assemblies of a similar character. 
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oHAFCBBiii. Ffriiz was soon dragged into a war with Vijay- 
anagar. A new sovereign, named Deva Rai, had 
ascended the Hindu throne. Deva Rai overran the 
country between the rivers Tumbadra and Krishna ; 
he captured the frontier fortresses of Mudkul and 
Raichor ; he then encamped on the southern bank of 
the Krishna river. Flruz led his forces to the north- 
ern bank ; he was afraid to cross, 
oj At last eight men offered to go over the river : 
DevaBai. they proposed to assassinate either Deva Rai or hisi 
eldest son. Firuz accepted the offer; it excited 
no horror; it rather took his fancy. The scheme 
was carried out as a joke; it certainly was not 
regarded as a crime. The men crossed the river; 
they made friends with a company of dancing girls. 
Tavo of the men dressed as girls ; they went with 
the company to dance and sing before the son of 
Deva Rai; the other six men stood outside the 
pavilion and waited for a signal. The son of Deva 
Rai and his chief officers got drunk with wine ; the 
two men in gii'Ps attire danced and postured in the 
Dekhani fashion with a dagger in each hand. Sud- 
denly the prince was stabbed to the heart; so were-^ 
many of his officers. The six men rushed in and 
finished the massacre. The lights were put out ; the 
assassins escaped amidst the uproar. The result was 
that Firuz crossed the river, routed Deva Rai, and 
returned with immense booty. Henceforth the Rais 
of Vijayanagar paid tribute to the Bahmani Sultans.^® 
Maasuiman in- About this time another game was played on the 
Gond Buja. northem frontier. The Mussulman Sultans of Malwa 


^ Perishta tries to make it appear that the Bais of Vijayanagar had paid tri- 
bute to the Bahmani Sultans after the early Tictones of Kasaii Gongu. The 
point 18 doubtful. 
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and Khandesh were growing* jealous of Frniz. They chaptebiii , 
would not openly attack a brother Mussulman. 

They stirred up a Hindu chief, named Narsing 
Rai, to invade Berdr.*® Narsing Rai was a chief- 
tain of Gondwana; he held his court at the fort 
of Kherld on the Satpura hills. He became a cat’s- 
paw to the Sultans. He invaded Berdr ; he soon had 
reason to repent. Ffruz captured his fort at 
Kherla/® made him pay tribute, and took his 
^daughter in marriage.®’^ 

In 1398-99 Timur invaded the Puniab with his Timir iii^m 
host of Turks and Moghuls. He entered Delhi, 
sacked and massacred its inhabitants, and spread a 
great terror tliroughout Hindustan. Firuz pro- 
pitiated him ; he sent presents to Delhi ; he offered 
to become Timur’s vassal. Timur sent return 
presents , he also sent a firmdn granting Guzerat 
and Malwa to Ffruz. 

Nothing came of the firmdn ; it only stirred up suitans 
the Sultans of Guzerat and Malwa to fresh intrigues. 

They tried to make a cat’s-paw of Deva Rai ; they 
were lavish in their promises of help. Deva Rai 
took advantage of their promises to keep back his 


The kingdom of the Bahmani Sultans of the Dekhan included four pro- 
Tinces, namely, Doulathb&d [i e , Deoghur] and Beikr in the north, and Eul- 
barga and Tehnga ceded districts in the south. 

23 The Satpura range 'runs along the southern bank of the Nerbudda river, 
just as the Vindhya range runs along the northern bank. The rums of the old 
fort of Kherlh are BtiU to he seen in the neighbourhood of the to'wn of Badnur. 
Since the publication of Sir Richard Temple’s Administration Report of the 
Central Provinces in 1862, Gondwana cannot be called an unknown region- 
Hfr Giant’s admirable Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, published in 1870, 
famishes exhaustive accounts of the whole of this interesting country. Narsing 
Rai was apparently a Rajpoot, he was a ruler of Gonds. The Gonds are 
generally regarded as distinct from the HindOs. 

2^ The marriages of ’the Bahmani Sultans with the daughters of HindO Rajas 
became as detrimental to the dynasties of the Dekhan as it had already proyed 
to the Khilji dynasty of Hindustan. 
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CT4PTgR m. tribute from Ffruz ; he ■yras afraid to make war* 
At last he violated the Sultanas territoiy ; he tried 
to carry ofE a girl from the town of Mudkul. Firuz 
avenged the outrage. He desolated the country 
round about Vijayanagar until Deva Eai was in 
despair. The Sultans of Guzerat and Malwa 
could not help him ; they could not keep their pro- 
mises ; they dared not aid the idolater against the 
believer. Deva Rai was forced to sue for peace. 
Firuz Shah demanded his daughter in marriage ; ^ 
he also demanded fifty elephants, two thousand 
musicians and dancers, and a vast quantity of 
gold and jewels. The Rai had no way of escape ; 
ho was forced to give his daughter to the con- 


queror. 

marriage of the Mussulman Sultan with a 
t^d^hterof Hindu bride was celebrated with every oriental re- 
joicing. For forty days there was nothing but 
feasting and revelry. The Mussulman camp was 
more than four miles from the city of Vijayanagar. 
The road between the two was turned into a 
street ; it was lined on either side with shops and 
booths. Provisions and sweetmeats, flowers and 
perfumes, fruits and choice drinks, were free to all. 
Conjurers, play-actors, snake-charmers, dancing- 
girls, and buffoons performed before the multi- 
tudes. When the marriage rites were over, the 
street was covered with carpets ; the princess was 
carried with great pomp to the Sultan’s pavilion. 


After some days the bridegroom and his bride paid 
a visit to the palace of the Rai, All the chief 
officers accompanied the processions in goi^eous 
array; music was playing, banners were flybjg, 
beautiful children were scattering flowers of gold 




) 
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ftnd silver. The Sultan was feasted for three days, chapter m. 
and then took his leave ; but the parting was un- 
propitious. The Rai accompanied his son-in-law 
part of the way to the camp ; he turned back with- 
out going the whole way. Ffruz was incensed at 
the affront ; henceforth he was in secret enmity 
against the Rai.®^ 

The peace lasted ten years. In an evil hour Peva-itation of 
r iruz renewed the war. His army was weakened Hmdtu. 
^y pestilence; it was utterly defeated. The Hindus 
revenged themselves upon the Mussulmans as they 
had never done before. They cut off the heads of 
the believers ; they built them into a tower upon 
the field of battle. Deva Rai invaded the Dek- 
han with a host of idolaters; he wasted the country; 
he burnt down mosques and shrines; he slaughtered 
the villagers like sheep. At last the Mussulmans 
recovered heart; they drove the Hindus back to 
the Peninsula. Firuz never recovered the blow; 
he spent his last days in soirow and despair. 

He died in 1422, after a reign of twenty-five 
years. 

The next Sultan was Ahmad Shah. He was Ahmad sbah 
bent on revenging the wrongs inflicted by Deva^^^^^ 
Rai. He invaded the territories of Vijayanagar ; 
he compelled the Hindu army to take shelter in 
the capital. He set aside the old compact ; he put 
to death women and children without mercy. 

Wlienever the tale of slaughter numbered twenty 
thousand persons, he halted for three days, and 
made a feast. He broke down the temples ; he 

The damsel of Mudkul, who' was the original cause of the war, was not for- 
gotten Indeed her fate was extraordinary After the war was over, Firfiz 
Bent for her to court ; he found her so beautiful that he was half inclined to 
marry her himself. Ultimately he gave her to his son. 
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cHAPTEBm. destroyed the colleges of the Brahmans. In the 
end he drove the Hindds to desperation. Five 
thousand banded together ; they swore to slay Ah- 
mad Shah at all hazards. They watched his every 
movement. One day, whilst hunting outside his 
camp, he saw them approaching him. He galloped 
to a cattle fold ; he was joined by two hundred 
followers. But he was well nigh overwhelmed. 
Nearly all his men were slain or wounded; the 
Hindus were breaking down the walls of the fold ; ^ 
suddenly a body of Mussulman horsemen galloped ’ 
up and saved him. The Hindus were driven ofF, 
but numbers had fallen. Deva Rai saw that fate 
was against him; he paid up his airears of tri- 
bute. Ahmad Shah then returned to his own do- 
minions. 


Wars against 
brother Miusul' 
mans 


Meanwhile the Sultan of Malwa was playing his 
old game in the Dokhan ; he was making war on 
Narsing Rai for refusing to invade BerAr. Narsing 
Rai was staunch. Ahmad Shah went out to help 
him ; the Mullahs raised a cry that ho was helping 
the idolater against the believer. Ahmad Shah 
stayed his hand, but only for a while. He soon de- 
clared that he had done enough for Islam ; he fell 
upon the Malwa Sultan and defeated him utterly.*® 


B^aoj^ftbe Ahmad Shah moved his capital from Kulbarga 
Mbargato Bidur.*^ The change is significant. Bidur is a 


^ This defiance of the TTIamfi resembles that of Alfi-ud-din Khilji. It re- 
veals the fact that Hindd influences were beginning to work amongst the Sultans 
of the Dekhan. 

^ Bidur is one of the cities mentioned in the Mah& Bh&rata. It was the 
locality of some of the leading events in the tradition of Nala and Damayanti. 
The daughter of Baja Bhlma dwelt at Bidur, here she chose Baja Kala at her 
Swayamwara ; here she sent her children whilst her husband was engaged in the 
mmons gambling match , here she was finally united to her husband. See anie, 
Vol. i. and ui. 
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hundred miles to the north of Kulbarga. Ahmad cHAPTEam. 
Shah found that his Mussulman neighbours to the 
northward had become more dangerous than his 
Hindu neighbours to the southward. He strength- 
ened himself against Guzerat and Malwa by mak- 
ing an alKance with the Sultan of Khandesh ; he 
married his son Ala-ud-din to the daughter of the 
Sultan of Khandesh. He died in 1435 after a reign 
of twelve years. 

j|^ AM-ud-din succeeded to the throne of Bidur. 

He married a Hindi! princess; he neglected his^^^ 
Mussulman queen. The Sultan of Khandesh made 
war upon him, but was defeated ; nothing more is 
told of the matter. 

About this time Deva Rai of Vijayanagar 
brooding over his defeats. He could not understand 
why he should be so often beaten by the Mussul- 
mans. He had larger dominions, more people, and 
more money. He had many sea-ports teeming with 
riches. Still the Mussulmans were too much for 
him. Once only in the reign of Firiiz he had gained 
the upper hand ; ever since that time the Mussul- 
mans had been a terror to the Hindus. 

In this perplexity Deva Rai called together 
great council of Brahmans and Kshatriyas. Such 
councils were common in ancient times. When they 
were all assembled together, he begged them to tell 
him truly : — ‘ Wliy was it that the Mussulmans 
always defeated the Hindds ? ’ 

The Brdhmans spoke after the manner of priests. 

They said it was the will of God ; it had been forc- 


35 Khandesh acted as a political buffer between the B&hmaiu Sultans and 
the Sultan of Malwa, 
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oHAPTEmii told in their sacred books ; it was the outcome of 
the age of Kali. 

ogni onofthe The Kshatiiyas spoke after the manner of 
soldiers. They said that the Mussulmans had better 
horsemen and better archers. The Mussulmans 
were mounted on horses from Persia and Turkistan. 
The Hindus were mounted on the ponies of the 
Peninsula. The Mussulman archers were far su- 
perior to the Hindu archers ; they had stronger arm 
and keener eye ; their arrows were bewildering and 
blinding. 

ueva^i enlists Deva Eai hearkened to the Kshatriyas. He 

enlisted Mussulmans ; he drilled his Hindd archers. 
He respected the religion of the Mussulmans. He 
built them a mosque. He placed a Koran before 
his throne; they prostrated themselves before the 
sacred book ; they would have refused to prostrate 
before an idolater. 

D-vaBaisnb- But Dcva Rui could uot get the mastery over 

mits to destiny ^ o 

the Bahmani Sultan. He made war upon Ala-ud- 
dln. He gained one victory ; he was routed in the 
second battle ; he lost his eldest son in the third. 
The extent of his defeat is unknown. He never 
renewed the war. He tendered his submission; 
henceforth he paid his tribute regularly. 

enlistment of Mussulmans in Hindu armies 
is a new phase in the history. Probably it was 
brought about by the antagonism between the Sun- 
nis and Shiahs, the Dekhanis and the Foreigners. 
The bitterness of the struggle was daily increasing. 
It was growing to a dangerous height. It was 
threatening to rend asunder the Bahmani empire. 
It divided the court and army into hostile camps. 
When the Sunnis were in power, the Shiahs would 
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be tempted to take service under Hindu Rajas, chaptebui. 

About this time AlA-ud-dfn resolved to conquer sioodg^anfa^ 
^onkana. The Rajas of Konkana were brigands 
and pirates. They held the region between the 
Western GrhAts and the Indian Ocean. Their 
countiy was difficult and unhealthy; it extended 
from Bombay on the north to Goa on the south. 

They were barricaded by forests and precipices. 
AlA-ud-din sent a mixed force of Dekhanis and 
Htepigners to root them out of their strong-holds.®® 

^ne Dekhanis refused to go ; they were alarmed at 
the thick jungles and overhanging mountains. The 
Foreigners went ; they were ensnared into a narrow 
pass ; they were attacked by the forces of Kon- 
kana and slaughtered like sheep. The recrimin- 
ations which followed between the Dekhanis and 
Foreigners led to intrigues, treacheries, and mur- 
ders. According to Ferishta thousands of Foreigners 
were massacred by the Dekhanis in cold blood. 

Ferishta, however, was himself a Foreigner and a 
Shfah. He writes with a bitterness which has per- 
haps driven him to exaggerations. It would be 
sheer waste of time to review the dubious detail of 
^rfidy and assassination. 

A14-ud-din died in 1457, after a reign of twenty- HumAiyiiii tho 
four years. His death was followed by a contest 
between his two sons Humayun and Hasan. Hu- 
mAyun was the eldest ; his character was so utterly 
bad that the nobles placed Hasan upon the throne. 
Humdyiin broke into the palace with his follow- 
ers, dragged down Hasan, and put out his eyes. 


1461. 


^ Al&-ud-diii was tnmnung between SunnSs and Shiahs. This was the policy 
the Sultans who succeeded Firdz. It was not nntil a later penod m the his. 
tory, when the Bahmani empire was broken up into smaller kingdoms, that the 
Sultans of the Dekhan began to espouse different sides. 
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caaEAFTrem* Himidyun was proclaimed Sultan ; he was called 
away from the city of Bfdur by a rebellion in Te^ 
lingana. In his absence the people of Bidur rose 
in insurrection ; they released the blind prince to- 
gether with seven thousand state prisoners.®^ The 
revolt spread to the provinces, Humdyun hastened 
back to Bidur ; he put down the rebellion with the 
fury of a savage. The public square became an 
arena of torture. The blind prince was thrown to 
a tiger. Thousands of men were put to the mq^ 
cruel of deaths; thousands of women were subjected 
to a violence worse than death. Menial servants 
who had no hand in the rebellion were impaled, 
or cut to pieces, or flayed alive. The subsequent 
atrocities of Humdyiin are indescribable. After 
three years he was put to death by his own servants.®® 
Mahmud the Then followcd the reiun of a minor ; it lasted 
three years longer. But the further history of 
the Bahmani Sultans grows confused and unmean- 
ing. Mahmud, who may be called the last of the 
Bahmani Sultans, reigned from 1463 to 1516. 
For a brief period the empire flourished. His 
minister, Mahmud Grawan, was the ablest man of 
the time; he conquered Goa and Konkana ^ 
one side, and Telinga and Orissa on the other.®® ^ 
But he was a Foreigner, and the Dekhanis worked 

There appears to have been a religious element in this revolution , it u 
too obscure to admit of explanation 

It IS difficult for a European histonan to write a faithful account of the 
Iduasulman Sultans of the Dehhan. Children of both sexes were tom from their 
parents for the worst of purposes Humayun seized brides in the public streets , 
after a few days he sent them back to their husbands It is wonderful that 
such a wretch was peimitted to reign for three years 

Mabmhd conquered Goa in ordei to destroy the nest of pirates, who had 
maintained their hold on the island from a remote antiquity Forty years aftG|^ 
wards Goa was captured by the Portuguese, as already related in a previous 
volume. 



Jbfe ruin. A letter was forged with his seal, pur- onxersutth 
l^rting to invite the Baja of Orissa to rebel." 

The Sultan believed that the letter was authentic; 
he ordered the minister to be beheaded. Hence- 
forth the Sultan abandoned himself to wine and 
debauchery. The governors of the provinces broke 
out in rebellion; they dismembered the Bahmani 
monarchy; they established independent kingdoms. 

The drunkenness which prevailed at court spread 
^Ip^ngst the people. Ferishta describes the mania 
mr liquor with curious exaggeration. Holy doc- 
tors,” he says, “pawned their clothes for drink; 
expounders of the Koran were swilling in the wine 
shops.” The authority of Mahmtid Sultan was 
confined to the city of Bidur and the immediate 
neighbourhood; even this limited authority was 
usurped by a new minister, named Amu Barfd. 

Thus Sultan Mahmud passed away from the pago 
of history. A petty dynasty, known as the Barfds? 
lingered on at Bidur, until the little kingdom was 
finally absorbed in the Moghul empire. 

The political relations between the Mussulmans Peace between 

_ \ ^ --i-i 11 IT Dekhan and 

^d Hmdus were entirely changed by the dismem- remnBuia. 


^ The connection, between Onssa and the Dekhan must haye been very slight. 
They were separated by the great forest of Gondwana. 

Fenshta is a faithful historian in general, but be was a Shiah His sym- 
pathies were with the Foreigners or Shiahs , he could believe anything that was 
evil of the Dekhams or Sunnis. 

*3 One story is related of Sultan Mahmtid, which is’ worthy of record During 
a campaign in Telinga, he was told that there was a temple in the city of Kin- 
chipura [the modem Conjeveram, near Madras], which was covered with plates of 
gold. Accordingly he set off for Khnchipura with a chosen body of horsemen. 
As he approached the city the Hindtis swarmed out like bees One tall Sr&bman 
struck a blow at the Sultau, and was killed on the spot The temple was taken 
% storm, seven days were spent in stripping it of all its gold and jewels The 
subsequent misfortunes of Mahmud were ascribed by the Hindis to his having 
slaughtered a Br&hman, 
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CHAPTER III, berment of the Bahmani empire. The balance of 
power was lost. The Mussulman empire in the^ 
Dehhan was no longer united under a single Sultan. ^ 
It was no longer able to concentrate all its forces 
against the Hindu empire of the Peninsula. It was 
broken up into fire kingdoms. The Dekhan at 
this period may be described as a square, having a 
little kingdom in the centre, and a larger kingdom 
in each of the four angles. Bidur was the centre. 
Northward of Bidur were Ahmadnagar and Ber^i^ 
South of Bidur were Bijapur and Golkonda.^ 

There was a truce between the Mussulmans and 
the Hindus ; it lasted for some years. The 
Mussulman kingdoms of the Deklian were distracted 
by the growing strife between the Slifahs and the 
Sunnis. The Hindu empire of Vijayanagar was 
distracted by intrigues, usurpations, and massacres, 
which followed the death of Deva Rai. 

History of The history of the Mussulman kingdoms of the 

pur, typical of " ^ 

aii*theuekhaii Dekhau is of Small value. The one point of interest 

kingdomB. struggle between Shiahs and Sunnis. The 

character of tliis struggle is suflSciently depicted in 
the history of BljApur. Again, Bljdpur was near^ 
to Vijayanagar. When Vijayanagar recovered herN 
strength, Bljdpur bore the whole brunt of the strug- 
gle against the Hindds. Accordingly the history of 
Bljdpur will serve as a type of all the others. It 
also tells the story of the last war against Vijay- 
anagar. 


The history of these several dynasties is not only useless, hut inexpressibly 
tedious. It may, however, be desirable to bear their names in mind. The 
NizAm Sh&hC dynasty reigned at Ahmadnagar. The Im&d Shhhl dynasty reigne^' 
at Berhr. The Borid Sh&hi dynasty reigned at Bidur The Add Shhhi dynasty 
reigned at Bij&pur. The Kutb-Shhhi dynasty reigned at Uolkonda. 
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Yusuf Adil Shah was the first Sultan of BijApur.^ chapter m 
^pe was a Shfah. He was tolerant towards Sunnis JShf 
as well as Hindus. It was customaiy for Shiah t5«atiM7i489 
Mullahs to curse the first three Khalifs as usurpers ; 
this was strictly forbidden by Yusuf Adil Shah. 

Islam,” he said, has many sects, and heaven has 
many mansions.” He leaned still more towards 
the Hindus. He married a Mahratta princess who 
accepted Islam ; he gave a daughter in marriage 
the Sultan of Berdr, who was a converted Hindu. 

Ismail Adil Shah succeeded Yusuf on the throne ^dii 

bDftU| too 

of BijApur. He was the son of Yusuf by the Mah- 
ratta princess. He was only a boy, but he was a 
Shiah. The minister was a Sunni- A conflict was 
inevitable. The minister was bent upon obtaining 
the throne, and restoring the Sunni religion. 

The story of the court intrigues at this crisis will guSi 
show the fierceness of the antagonism. The women 
were as eager and desperate as the men. The min- 
ister shut up the boy Sultan and his mother in the 
palace. He would have seized the throne at once ; 
he consulted the astrologers ; he was told that the 
stars were unfavourable. He feigned sickness ; he 
(^ut himself up in his own house; he brooded 


** A strange story is told by Ferishta that Yusuf Adil Shab was tbe son of 
Amuratb tbe Second, emperor of Turkey , that when all the sons of Amuratb, 
excepting the eldest, were put to death by the bow-stnng, be was smuggled 
out of the seraglio, sent to Persia, and brought up as a Shiah. The whole 
story is a fiction It was probably invented for the purpose of ascribing 

a royal parentage to Yusuf Amuratb left an infant, but it was unquestionably 
murdered. According to the story told by KnoUes, the mother was frantic with 
gnef , she demanded revenge , the executioner was made over to her she stabbed 
him to death , she cut out his liver and threw it to the dogs. This incident, 
horrible as it appears, probably approximates to the trnth. There was no motive 
inventing it. The wrath of *^6 mother is natural ; it proves that her infant 
was murdered. See Knolles’s History of the Turks, folio, page 338. liOndon ; 
1610. 
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OHAPTBR III, over his schemes whilst waiting for a fortunate 
hour. ^ 

i^iBtenceof The Mahratta queen knew that her son was in 
danger. She prevailed on a faithful Turk to 
themmister assassinato the minister. The Turk gave out that 
he was going to Mecca ; that he wished to make his 
salam to the minister before departing. He was 
admitted into the minister’s chamber; he stabbed 
the Sunni to the heart. The Turk was cut to 


pieces by the guards, but the minister was_ a defi^ 


^onome The mother of the minister was as resolute as 

the throne. the motlior of the Sultan She had lost her son; 

she had a grandson who had grown to be a 
man ; his name was Safdar Khan ; she determined 
that Stifdar Khan should become Sultan of Bijd- 
pur. She kept the assassination a profound secret. 
She dressed the corpse in his usual clothes; she 
placed it on a sofa in the verandah as thoi^h 
the minister had been still alive. She sent SafoOTh 
Khan to secure the young Sultan and his mother ; 
Sdfdar Khan was then to seize the throne. 

Meantime the Mahratta queen was preparing 
the ^ deadly conflict. She knew nothing of what was'^ 
fiuania outside going on ; she only knew that she and her son must 
fight for their lives as well as for the throne. She 
had a woman to help her named Dilshad. The two 
ladies armed themselves and all the women servants ; 
they engaged a body of archers to assist them. They 
sent messengers into the city to summon all the 
Shiahs or Foreigners to their rescue. When Safdar 


Khan approached the palace with his Sunnfs, he 
was assailed by a storm of stones and arrows. Hi?" 
fell back to procure cannon for battering down the 
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palace gates. Meantime the women inside were re- cHArrEBm . 
j^^orced by fresh bodies of archers and match-lock- 
men ; the new arrivals made their way over the fort 
ditch at the back of the palace ; they were dragged 
up to the windows by ropes. A fierce battle raged. 

Many were killed and wounded. At last Sdfdar 
Khan burst open the palace gates and rushed into 
the court-yard. An arrow pierced his eye ; he 
..crouched down against the wall. At that moment 
l^l^young Sultan heaved a great stone upon liim ; 
itcrushed him to death. 


The Sunm revolt was at an end ; Ismail recover- 
ed his throne. The body of the faithful Turk was 
buried in a magnificent tomb ; holy men wore ap- 
pointed to pray for his soul ; so long as the Sultan 
dwelt at Bijdpur he paid a monthly visit to the 
tomb, and joined in the prayers. 

The further reign of Ismail is of small interest. Mallu. the 
lie was a Shiah ; he received an embassy from the 
Shiah Sultan of Persia.*® He was succeeded by his 
«on Mallu. The new Sultan was a monster of wick- 
edness. His grandmother, the Mahratta princess, 
o^ered a Turkish noble to depose him and put out 
^s eyes. 

Ibrahim, a younger brother, was the next ibraiiim. the 
Sultan. He was a Sunni ; he promoted the Sun- ghik^, i&m- 
nis, and persecuted the Shiahs. He turned away 
the Persian accountants because they were Shiahs ; 
he engaged Mahratta Brdhmans in their room. 

The change proved mischievous. Many of the Brdh- 
mans proved unfaithful and were put to death. 


u In the year 1500 the Shiahs of Persia had established an independent king, 
dom under the SOH Sultans It was a Sultan of this dynasty that sent an em- 
bassy to the Sultan of Bijhpur. 
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Revolution in 
T^l^nagar. 


oHATOBBiiL Humbers of Skfahs departed out of the kingdom 
and entered the service of the Rai of Vijayanagar.^ 
Ibrahim carried on many wars against his Mussul- 
man neighbours; they are forgotten now. He 
died in 1557, His last act was to order the execu- 
tion of his physicians because they could not cure 
him. 

During the reign of Ibrahim, the empire of 
Vijayanagar was convulsed by treacheries and 
massacres. The story is horrible but typical. 
tells of a revolution which is frequent in Hindu 
history ; the transfer of the sovereignty from the 
family of the Raja to that of the minister. It 
reveals the perfidy and bloodthirstiness which have 
been the curse of Asiatic courts from the remotest 
antiquity. 

Deva Rai had a minister named Timma. When 
Deva Rai died, there was no son old enough to suc- 
ceed him as Raj' a of Vijayanagar. Timma placed an 
infant prince upon the throne ; he ruled in his name 
as regent of the empire. When the infant was 
growing old enough to reign, he was murdered. 
Three infants reigned in succession ; each one was 
murdered in turn. There was no one to interferS^^ 
the, machinery of the state went on as usual ; the 
treasury was in the hands of Timma ; the armies 
of the empire were at his command. 

Meanwhile Timma married his son Ram Rai to 

This was part of 
his life-long intrigue. The marriage to the princess 
gave Ram Rai a show of claim to the throne. In 
the end Ram Rai was proclaimed Raja. Another 
work of slaughter was carried out in the darkr 
places of the palace. All the males of the royal 


Intrigues ol 
Timiua, the 


Ram Rai. son of 
Timma. gama 

the throne ^ granddaughter of Deva Rai. 
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family were put to death; none escaped, except a cHAPTBB in. 
,h^^lf-witted man named Termal, and an infant of 
"the female branch. 

Ram Rai gained the throne without opposition. Oppositi^ of 
Had he been courtly towards his nobles, after the 
manner of Rajas, he might have reigned until his 
dying day. But he was puffed-up and insolent ; he 
offended the vassals of the empire by his pride and 
arrogance. They cried out against the usurper ; they 
i^^panded a prince royal for their Raja. 

^ Ram Rai was in extreme peril; his kingdom of 

and his life were in equal danger. He saved him- 
self by yielding to the clamour. He placed the 
infant of the female branch upon the throne; he 
fell back upon the post of minister. The nobles were 
satisfied. Ram Rai still reigned as regent ; possibly 
he stooped to fawn and flatter. Meantime he pushed 
on the work of assassination ; every dangerous foe 
was put out of the way. His resources were bound- 
less ; poison or the dagger might be freely used ; 
his instruments had nothing to fear. When Rama 
had cut down every enemy, he placed the infant 
Raja in confinement ; he once more took his seat 
•dpon the throne as Raja of the empire. 

Many of the nobles chafed under the new usurp- 
ation. Some broke out in rebellion. Ram Rai took 
the field against them. Suddenly a strange incident 
wrested the empire out of his hands. He had en- 
trusted the charge of the imperial treasury at Vijay- 
anagar to a favourite slave whom he had raised to 
high office. His campaign in the province exhausted 
his army chest ; he sent to the capital for a fresh 
^supply of money. The slave opened the imperial 
treasury ; his brain was turned at the sight of the 
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golden hoards. Wild cravings seduced him into 
treason. He released the infant Baja, placed him 
on the throne, assumed the post of minister, and be- 
gan to levy troops. Every disaffected tributary in 
the empire' hastened to Vijayanagar to rally round 
the lawful Baja and defend him against Bam Bai. 

At this crisis there was another turn of fortune. 
The slave had not acted alone. He had discovered 
his plans to Termal, the half-witted prince. Termal 
had all the craft and cruelty of a madman. He put^ 
the slave to death and became minister. He put 
the infant to death and became Baja. The feudato- 
ries accepted the change; probably they would have 
accepted any change that delivered them from the 
insolence of Bam Bai. Termal Bai was akin to the 
old dynasty; consequently he had a claim to the 
sovereignty. Bam Bai was completely baffled; 
he retired to his own estates and bided his time. 

The madness of Termal proved more unbearable 
than the insolence of Bam Bai. The nobles of the 
empire were driven to rally round Bam Bai. Termal 
suddenly found himself in mortal danger; a tempest 
was gathering round him to destroy him. He saved 
himself by calling in the Mussulmans. He sent^‘ 
large presents to Ibrahim, Sultan of BfjApur; he 
entreated the Sultan to help him ; he promised that 
if the Sultan saved him he would become the vassal 
of Bfjdpur. 

Ibrahim accepted the offer with gladness. He 
marched his army with all speed to Vijayanagar ; 
he was admitted within the walls ; he was conducted 
to the palace. Termal hailed him as his deliverer. 
He placed the Sultan upon the throne of Vijayana- 
gar ; he did homage before Ibrahim as his vassal. 
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The Hindds were in the utmost dismay, Termal ohattbs m 
^had betrayed the empire to the Mussulmans; his 
Mussulman allies enabled him to defy his Hindu **^™**'- 
enemies. Ram Rai and his adherents entreated 
him to send away the Sultan. They declared 
that the presence of the Mussulmans polluted the 
temples and offended the gods. They vowed that if 
he would only dismiss the Mussulmans they would 
be his faithful subjects for the future. Teimal 
already sick of the Mussulmans. He was anxi- 
ous to be reconciled to his feudatories. He bribed 
Ibrahim to go back to Bfjdpur with a subsidy of 
nearly two millions sterling. Scarcely had the Mus- 
sulman army crossed the Krishna river when Termal 
was undeceived. The nobles threw their vows to 
the winds. They proclaimed that they were march- 
ing on Vijayanagar to avenge the young Raja who 
had been murdered by Termal. The tidings drove 
Termal frantic. He put out the eyes of all his 
horses and elephants ; he cut off their tails. He 
crushed the jewels in the treasury with heavy mill- 
stones. Finally, just as his enemies were break- 
.ing into the palace, he fell upon his sword and 
perished on the spot.^® 

Ram Rai now became Raja of Vijayanagar; he 
soon restored the empire to its former grandeur. 

He threw off all show of dependence upon the Mus- 
sulmans. He was in reality the master. He paid 
no tribute to Bijdpur; he kept possession of the 
Raichor Doab. 

Meanwhile Ali Adil Shah succeeded his father ah Adiisiuii. 

a Shiah. 1567— 

— . 1665. 

^ Theie deaperate proceedings were in accordance with old Rajpoot uaagea. 

Raja Jaip&l of Lahore threatened to act in like manner unlesi Sabaktigin and 
Hahmdd oonoLuded arpeace. 
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oHAPTEBin Ibrahim as Sultan of BijApur. He was a Shiah ; 

he restored the ascendancy of the Shiahs. He 
ordered the Mullahs to pray for the three ImAms, — 
Ali, Hasan, and Husain ; he appointed criers to curse 
the three Khalifs, — Abu Bakr, Omar, and OthmanJ 
jLw ^eTpe ^een Ali Adil Shah was the most bigoted Shiah tha.t 
tonMd Htadlk had hitherto sat upon the throne of Bfjdpur. It is 
a suggestive fact that this bigoted Shiah formed a 
closer alliance with Ram Rai than had ever existed 
before between a Sultan and a Raja, Ram Rai 
lost a son. Ali Adfl Shah paid a visit of condolence ^ 
to Vijayanagar; he was adopted as a son by the 
Rai and his queen. Ali Adil Shah went further. 
He made war upon Ahmadnagar ; he was helped by 
the Sultan of Golkonda ; he invited the co-operation 
of Ram Rai. The Raja of Vijayanagar was as 
eager to interfere in the affairs of the Dekhan as 
Ibrahim had been to interfere in the affairs of 
the Peninsula He readily joined his forces to 
those of Bfjapur and Golkonda; he fought with 
them against the Sultan of Ahmadnagar. Mean- 
while all true believers were filled with horror; 
they saw Mussulman Sultans helped by an idol- 
atrous Raja in a war against a brother Mussulman. 
Hnaaalman The two Sultans had bitter reason to repent their 

jSm apostasy. During the war against Ahmadnagar the 

Hindds committed enormous sacrilege in Mussul- 
man territory; they stabled their horses in the 
mosques; they performed Brahmanical rites in Mus- 
sulman shrines. When the war was over Ram Rai 
acted as Hindfi Rajas will act under like circum- 
stances He exaggerated his achievements. He ar- 
rogated to himself all the honour of the war. He 
became puffed up with pride and vain glory. He 
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treated the Sultans of the Dekhan as his vassals; 
he insulted their envoys. Then the Sultans banded 
together to throw off the yoke of the unbeliever. 
They forgot their quarrels; they thought only of 
revenge. Berdr was too far away to the northward ; 
Ahmadnagar and Bidur confederated with BljA- 
pur and Grolkonda All four collected their armies 
on the plains of BijApur; they marched south to the 
bank of the river Krishna. 

Meantime Earn Rai w^as filled with wrath. He 
gathered together all his horse, foot, and elephants; 
he thought to overwhelm the Mussulmans. His 
preparations were noised abroad throughout the 
Peninsula. He gave money to all his officers ; he 
gave dresses, jewels, and perfumes to all his wives 
and concubines. He took liis farewell of his mother; 
he received her blessing. He gave his last 
banquet to all his favourite ladies. He left the 
zenana, mounted his golden litter, and went out 
of the palace to take the field. His armies were 
divided into three great hosts. One host was sent 
to guard the ford of the river Krishna under the 
;t5ommand of his brother Yeltam. The second host 
was sent as an advanced guard under the command 
of his brother Venkatadri. The third host formed 
the main body under his own command. 

When the four Sultans reached the Krishna, they 
saw that the first host was drawn up on the opposite 
bank. It was impossible to cross the river; the 
ford was guarded by cannon and rockets mounted 
on earthworks. The Sultans marched three days 
along the bank, as if to seek for another ford. 
Yeltam left the earthworks, and marched his Hindd 
army the same way along the opposite bank. On 
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CTAjTBEni. the third night the Sultans returned in all haste to 
the ford ; they crossed the river before Yeltam dis- 
covered the feint. By the evening of the next day 
they had eluded the army of Venkatadri ; they had 
encamped within ten miles of the army of Ram 
Rai. 

Battle of Tali- The scouts of Ram Rai soon brought him the 

tidiugs j he sent off expresses to summon his two 
brothers to join him. Next morning the Hindd 
and Mussulman armies were drawn up facing each 
other in battle-array. Both had cannon ; the Mus- 
sulmans had the best. The Mussulmans guarded 
their front with a line of cannon fastened together 
with ropes and chains. The Efindus guarded their 
front with war elephants as well as cannon. The 
Hindiis began the battle with shot and rockets. 
They then charged bravely in Telinga fashion ; they 
drove back both of the Mussulman wings. But the 
Mussulman centre was unbroken. The Mussulman 
cannon discharged great bags of copper money 
against the enemy ; the Hindds fell in heaps. At 
„this moment a war elephant of the Hindus ran - 
madly about ; it o\"ertumed the litter of Ram Rai.'"' 
The Mussulman gunners seized the Rai and carried 
him off; they cut off his head without further 
parley ; they paraded it upon a spear in the sight 
of both armies. The death of the Raja gave 
the victory to the Mussulmans. The Hindds 
turned and fled. The Mussulmans pursued them 
hotly to the walls of Vijayanagar ; they broke into 
the city ; they wreaked their vengeance upon 
the Hindu capital. Three centuries have passed 
away, but the memory of the battle of Talikota, 
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and the plunder of Vijayanagar, are still lingering- cHAprro m. 
Jn local legend.^ j 

The battle of Talikota is a landmark in the*Mioia>eeoi- 

• • ^ ^ pire of 

history of India. The Hindd empire of the south 
received a mortal blow ; it died away into a phan- 
tom. The city of rock and granite became the 
hatmt of beasts of prey. Meanwhile, Moghuls from 
the north were building up a new empire. It was 
l^stined to overshadow the whole Indian continent ; 
pK dazzle the world with visions of wealth and 
grandeur ; to burst like a bubble and vanish in its 
turn." 


Csesar Frederike visited the city of Yijayanagar two years after the battle. 
He states that Ham B.ai perished through the treachery of two Mussulman 
generals in his service, who turned against him in the middle of the battle The 
Mussulmans spent six months in plundoiing the city, searching in all directions for 
buned money The houses were still standing, but they were empty The court 
had moved from Vijayanagar to Pennakonda, which was eight days* journey to 
the south The inhabitants bad disappeaied, and gone elsewhere The sur- 
rounding country was so infested with thieves that Ctesar Fredenke was com- 
pelled to stay SIX months longer at Vijayanagar than he intended. When at last 
he set out for Goa, he was attacked every day, and had to pay a ransom on each 
occasion 

*• It is a suggestive fact that within a century after the death of Ram Rai, 
the history of Vijayauagar had been utterly perverted by the Brahmans Legends 
were current amongst the Hindds which ignored the Mussulman conquest The 
^our Sultans of the Dekhan were said to have been the slaves of the Raja of 
Vijayanagar. They had been appointed to govern their respective kingdoms as 
his vassals They had rebelled against their suzerain and slam him This story 
again was mixed up with a myth In ancient times all India was said to have 
been under one suzerain. It was divided into four vassal kingdoms The four 
vassal princes were respectively known as the lord of elephants, the lord of horses, 
the lord of oxen, and the lord of the umbrella. It is difficult to say who was the 
suzerain. Indra-prastha, or old Delhi, seems to have been the capital To 
attempt to separate ancient myths from modem perversions in stones of this 
description would be sheer waste of time. Compare Fryer's Travels in India, 
Letter IV chap 4 , Thcvenot’s Travels in India, Book II chap. 1 ; Sterling's 
Onssa, chap 3 , Lettres Edifiantes et Guneuses, vol. xiii page 93, et seq The 
utter worthlessness of Hindd Purfi.nas and Buddhist chronicles has already been 
pointed out in Appendix 11 to vul lu The worthlessness of so-called native 
histones will be fully shown hereafter. 
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THE MOGHUL. EMPIRE : BABER, HUMAYUN, AKBER. 

A, D. 1526 TO 1605. 

GHAFTEB IV The establishment of the Moghul empire in 

M<»hui empire India is the most notable event in Indian annals. 

m India, a type 

It brings a new people upon the stage ; heroes 
and heroines of a different stamp from the Turks 
and Afghans of the preceding age ; a race who 
have played an important part in the develop- 
ment of Asia, and possibly in that of Europe, from 
the very beginning of things. The Moghul empire 
in India is not an isolated event ; not a mere epi- 
sode in Hindu life. It was the last link in a chain 
of empires. Link after link has dawned upon thc^ 
world at intervals, and died out at intervals, from 
the remotest antiquity. Ninus and Sardanapalus, 
Cyrus and Ahasuerus, Chenghiz Khan and Timur, 
are all heroes of similar empires. The history of 
the Moghul empire thus throws a light, not only 
upon the past condition of India, but upon all past 
time. 

Mog^rf^bi- The Moghuls of modem times professed to 
be Mussulmans; their profe*ssion was only a thin 
varnish over old idolatries. They were lax, 
indifferent, and sceptical. Sometimes the varnish 
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disappeared altogether ; they inclined to Brah- chafteb ir 
inanism, Buddhism, and Christianity. Consequently 
they introduced a new element into the collision 
between the Mussulmans and Hindiis. 

-The Moghuls of historic times have three epochs Tb»eepociuiin 
in their history, three stages in their development. 

They may be distinguished as the Tartar, the Turk, 
ai]|'l the Persian. They differed only in outward 

^arance. In each stage the Moghul nature re- 
gained the same. 

The Tartars are barbarous nomades; they have character of the 
wandered over the vast steppes of northern Asia 
from an unknown antiquity. They have no settled 
habitations; they dwell in huts wliich they carry 
about in carts. Their days are passed in moving 
to and fro between summer and winter pastures. 

They have gone on unchanging and unchanged 
from generation to generation. Their history is 
nearly as monotonous as their lives; occasionally 
it has been disturbed by tempests At intervals 
world-stormers ^ arose amongst them and formed 
th^m into armies. Hordes of Tartar horsemen were 
^oved at will by some commanding genius. They 
ravaged and plundered the south and west like de- 
mons from another sphere. For a brief period they 
filled the world with the terror of their name ; they 
then broke up and disappeared. The formation of 
their empire was like the encampment of a vast army. 

For a while it was full of life and energy ; it threat- 
ened to conquer the world ; it arrayed itself in all 
the pomp and show of Asiatic sovereignty. It spent 
its force in feasting and harem license ; it passed 


1 Xhe ooining of tlna word u duo to Mr Thomas Gailylo. 
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cHAPTEBiv. away and was heard of no more. The history of 
Moghul conquests had no more significance for 
posterity than the eruptions of volcanoes. They 
desolated the world for awhile ; they then became 
extinct and void.® 

The Moghuls were the ruling ,tribe among the 
chenghuXbau Tartars. Chenghiz Khan, who flourished in the 
thirteenth century, was a type of the world-storm- 
ers of heroic times. He and his descendants 
assumed imperial magnificence ; they were ell^ 
Tartars at heart. Instead of migrating from^"^ 
pasture to pasture, they made royal progresses 
throughout their immense empire from China to the 
Crimea, from the deserts of Siberia to the luxurious 
cities of Samarkand and Ispahan. Their camps 
were like cities. Streets were arranged in pre- 
scribed order ; every man knew where to pitch his 
tent, and where to find it. The royal pavilions 
resembled palaces. They were richly ornamented ; 
they were decorated with pictures of trees and 
animals. Every Khan had numerous wives ; eveiy 
wife had tents and carts of her own. 


Character of the 
Moghuls 


The Moghuls were ignorant and inquisitive^^ 
proud and overbearing. They would not work; 
they would not serve in mean capacities. Their 
labourers and servants, male and female, were 


3 The political and locial condition of the Moghuls is to he gathered from 
traTellen rather than from historians The review in the text u chiefly based 
upon the following authorities — Carpini'a Travels in 1246 , Kerr’s Collectiout 
vol. 1 , Bubruquis’wTravels in 1253 , tbtd vol. i , Pinkerton's Collection, vol, vu. ; 
Marco Polo's Travels, edited by Colonel Yule, 2 vols. See also History of 
Chengbiz Khan by Petit de la Crmx . London, 1722. History of the Tartars 
by Abul Uhaai Bahadur, 2 vols. 8vo : London, 1730 Price’s History of 
the Mussulman empire m Asia, 4 vols 4to. London, 1811 — 1820. Travels of 1 
Jesmts and others m Tartary, Mongolia, and China, printed in Astley's Collec- 
tion, 4 Tols. 4to ; London, 1745. 
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captives taken in war. They left all household chapter iv, 
concerns to their wives, all manual labour to 
their slaves. Their pursuits were war and the 
chase. Their pleasures lay in feasting and ban- 
queting. They drank wine, mead, and fermented 
mares’ milk. They caroused with their wives, 
whilst their servants danced round them, or played 
on fiddles, or clapped their hands. They were 
frank in their maimers, but suspicious and intriguing 

t L their ways. The women were chaste and orderly. 

dultery was regarded as a heinous crime ; it was 
punished by death according to the laws of Chen- 
ghiz Khan.® 

The religion of the Moghuls of the thirteenth seiiBum and 
century bore a significant resemblance to that of 
the Hindus. There was a primitive religion which 
was essentially Vedic. They presented food and 
wine to the four quarters of the earth in honour of 
fire, air, water, and ghosts. They set up domestic 
idols in their moveable houses, they propitiated them 
in like manner. They poured libations on the 
ea^h and also on the horse. They practised ’ 
^^^p^^ation with burnt rams’ horns. T hey had 
pri ests, wlin T P - nvp r sl rr lln Tf in astro- 
nomy, foretold. edipscs^jand-J:^^ They 

dsoTiad dirty saints, resembling Hindu Yogis, who 
performed miracles by virtue of their sanctity and 
penances. Amidst all the various idolatries there 


® The first wife ruled supreme in every household. She could not prevent 
the husband from making* a female slave his concubine , if offended she might 
sell the slave Petit de la Croix tells a significant ancedote A female slave was 
about to become a mother The first wife, in the absence of the husband, sold the 
^idave to a man who took her away to another country, When the hnsband 
returned he was very angry ; he could not complain. These data are historical. 
In a future chapter it will be seen that the same instincts were at work in the 
harems of the Moghul emperon of Hindustan. 
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CHAPTEB IV. was the same beUef in one Qod as there is amongsik 
the Hiadds. Some of the ordinances of Brah-' 
manism were disregarded, as indeed they were in 
ancient India. The Moghuls, like the !Kshatriyas, 

, were fond of flesh meat. They would eat the flesh 

of any animal, even if it had died a natural death. 
Their idea of marriage was that of capture. The ir 
w ives were not _ shut up in zenanas ; th ey appe ared 
at feasts and r eceptions. Widows were not burnt 
alive. The son inherited all his father^s womei^ 
excepting his own mother. A brother took the 
widows of a deceased brother.^ ^ — ' 

Gravitat’ona The MOffhuls retained their own religion : they 

towards Islam, , f 

chri^jj^tyaiid wcrc cusily conveiTod to any other. How far their 
conversion was real, must be left to conjecture. 
Nominally many were Mussulmans; others were 


* The Moghul ongin of the Hindu people ib a point] which the author hopes 
to treat in a separate work Bubruquis* description of the Moghul priests la 
very suggestive ; he seems to be describing Brkhmans The passage is given at 
length — “ Thfi agnthsayfirs are tbmr pT^eH tn ^-and Jwhatsoevw they COlBll^dJoJtl&- 
done IS performed without delay. They are many, and t hey hav " Rlwnyn ona 
head or chief priest, who always places hia house befoie the palace of the.Xzi:and 
Khan, within a stone's cast Under his study are the chariqto which hear thei r 
idols ; the others are behind the conrt, in places appointed for t)iPTa-,-and.>iihfly 
who hare any confidence in that ai-t come to them from divers parts of iha^wu^d. 
Some of them are skilful in astronomy, and especially the chief of them ; 
they foretell to them the eclipses of the sun and moon And when they are to 
come to pass, all the people prepare them food, so that they need not go out jof 
their homses ; and ^phen there is an eclipse they play upon their timbrels an^ 
organs, and make a great noise, and set up loud shouts When the eclipse u past, 
they give themselves to feasting and dnnkiug, and make great cheer. T^y foie- 
tell fortunate and unlucky days for all business . . They are jdso i nvited when 
any^ild IB born, toTforeC^ it^^stiny " Bubruquis' Travels, chap 62, 

Maieo T(do"'deBcnbeB the astrologers as being able to work miracles, such as 
bringing storms or dispersing them. He says . — “ They persuade the vulgar that 
these works are effected through the sanctity of their own livra and the ments of 
their penances , and presuming upon the reputation thus acquired they exhibit 
themselves in a filthy and indecent state.*’ Marco Polo, Book i. chap 67. The 
Hindfi Yogis were thus nothing more than Moghul priests. - 

It might also be remarked that the Moghuls were the ruling tribe amongsc 
the Tartars. They thus bear a resemblance to the Boyal Scythians described by 
Herodotus, as well as to the Kshatnyas or Bajpoots of India. 
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Christians ; some were Buddhists. Even those who chaptbbw. 
not change their religion were ready to pay 
ciftship to the four prophets — Jesus CHnist, Muham- 
mad, Moses, and Sakya Muni.® Indeed it was ono 
of the laws of Chenghfz Khan that every priest wai 
to be reverenced who taught the belief in one Gods. 

The working of this law is to be traced in almost 
eveiy stage of Moghul history.® 

The religious toleration of the Moghuls was not * 

outcome of political genius or philosophic in- v35o A?yMB. 
tence. It was the natural result of Moghul 
covetousness. The Moghuls were the most grasp- 
ing people under the sun. They lost nothing by 
not asking. They worshipped any god ; they im- 
plored the help of any saint or prophet. The same 
religious thought finds expi'ession in the Vedic 
hymns. The Vedic people worshipped a thousand 
gods in turn ; they prayed to one and all for the 
material blessings of this life. They did not pray 
for righteousness; they did not seek after right- 
eousness; they did not pray in behalf of others. 

So far the Vedic people resembled the Moghuls. 

T^ether this resemblance amounts to an identifica- 
tion will be seen from the after history. 

I During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Turkish mo- 

^ ' gTi iiia Timilr 

the Moghuls who settled in Central Asia affected to audBiber.; 
be Turks. They married the women of the south. 

Their descendants lost the yellow complexions, high 
cheek-bones, flat noses, small eyes, and large 
mouths of the old Moghuls. They became full- 
faced, ruddy, and handsome, like the Turkish 


® Marco Polo's Travels, Book II , chap ii 

® See the Tasao, or Laws of Chenghiz Khan. Petit de la Croix, Book i. 
chap. 6, 
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CHAPTBB^ Sultana of Delhi. They were hedged around hy 
Mussulmans; their wives were believers; conse-^ 
quently they became Mussulmans, or affected to be . 
Mussulmans. It is doubtful whether they shut up 
their women in harems. Timiir, the invader of 
India in 1398-99, belonged to this type ; in his day 
the women appeared with the men in the public 
festivals which were held in tented pavilions. Bdber 
belonged to the same type; he was the sixth in de- 
scent from Timiir. It was Bdber, and his 
Humdyun, who laid the foundations of the Moghuf 
empire in India in 1526 — 1556. Possibly it was not 
until after their conquest of Hindustan that the 
Moghuls secluded their women like the Mussulmans 
and Hind’is by whom they were surrounded. Hu- 
mdyun was half a Persian. His son Akber, who 
reigned between 1556 and 1605, was still more 
of a Persian, In both men the Moghul instincts 
were in full play. This point, however, will be 
brought out stronger in dealing with their history. 

Tuntiysmva- The invasiou of India by Timiir is an obscure 

Bion of India . , ^ i . tt 

episode in Indian history. He came, he plundered, 
he massacred ; he then went away. He left 
officers to rule in his name, or rather to coll^fe^ 
tribute in his name. He is said to have been a> 
strict Mussulman of the Sunni religion ; to all ap- 
pearance he was not a Mussulman at all. No strict 
Mussulman would have made war upon a brother 
Mussulman. No strict Sunni would have attacked a 
brother Sunni. Timur made war upon the Sultan 
of Delhi. The Sultan was a Sunni ; he was main- 
taining the rule of Islam over idolaters. It is plain 
that Timiir was either no Mussulman, or only ^ 
Mussulman in name. He called himself a Sunni to 
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please the Turks and Afghans ; he called himself a chapthb iv. 
^3ifah to please the Persians. The embassy of 
^CTavijo reveals the fact that Timur ignored the 
Koran. He drank wine with lords and ladies, after 
the manner of Belshazzar. He feasted his court on 
roasted horseflesh, after the manner of the Hindd 
jRajas of the Maha Bhdrata, and Rdmdyana. He 
entertained men of all religions. He sent embassies 
to Christian princes. He was a Mussulman for 
^rolitical purposes ; had circumstances been different, 
might have been a Christian or a Jew.^ 

The career of Bdber is a romance. He was Birth of SAber, 

1482, 

bom in 1482. At the age of twelve he inherited 
tke kingdom of. Khokand to the north-east of 
Bokhara. Whilst still a youth he conquered Bok- 
hara. About this time the Uzbeg Turks began to 


See '* Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the court of 
Timdr, 1403>6 ; translated for the Hakluyt Society by Mr Clements Markham, 
liondon 1859 ” The graphic pictures of court life among the Moghuls, which 
are presented by Clavijo, are of the same character as those presented by Bu- 
bruquis and Marco Polo Clavijo's descriptions are more refined 

Manouchi the Venetian, who professed to compile Memoirs of the Moghul 
dynasty m India from an authentic Moghul chronicle, gives the following account 
of Timiir — The Tartars of the time of Timdr were in general disciples of 
Jfahammad He himself followed the religion of Ghenghiz Khan, which had 
^wen preserved iii the family of the Moghuls He adored the eternal God, m- 
TiBible, infinite and almighty, without distinction of nature or persons, one only 
in unity He observed the law of nature, contained in eight precepts, which are 
nearly the same with those of the Decalogue. He condemned the reveries of the 
Koran , he was equally the enemy of idolaters and Mussulmans To the law of 
Jesus Chmt he had no aversion.’* See Pather Catron’s History of the Moghul 
dynasty. 

This account tallies with what might have been inferred from a consideration 
of the life and career of Timur The authenticity of Manouchi has been treated 
in the preface. There is a so-called Autobiography of 'I'lmilr It has been trans- 
lated by Major Stewart for the Oriental Translation Committee It represents 
Timdr as an exemplary Mussulman It was originally written in Turkish, and 
represented Timtir as a Sunni Shah Jehan, the grandson of Akber, ordered it to be 
j^translated into Persian, and altered m accordance with Persian history and ideas. 

It rsveals a trimming between the Sunni, the Shiah, and Sdfi religion. It praises 
^saints and holy men of each persuasion. 




play a part in Central Asia. They drove Bfiber 
o^t of both kingdoms. He continued, however,^ 
to fight on against the Uzbegs. Sometimes he 
was storming a city or defending a stronghold. 
At other times he was an exile in the desert, broken 
down by wounds and privations. Naturally he was 
light-hearted and sentimental. He was fond of 
drinking bouts with gay companions ; he could 
weep over the memory of his old home and kinsfolk. 
At last he turned towards the south He crossed tha 
Oxus; he founded a kingdom in K^bul and Kan;^ 
dahar. There he reigned for some years, f From 
the first he turned an eager eye towards the Punjab.® 
^•nruioitt Meanwhile the Punjab and Hindustan had 
become the prey of the Afghans. Ever since 1450 
Afghan Sultans of the Lodi dynasty had been 
reigning at Delhi. Lawless Afghan chiefs had 
been spreading over northern India. They set 
up as independent princes. They held fortresses 
and exercised dominion, especially in the outlying 
provinces of Bihdr and Bengal. They levied tribute 
and black mail. They were often in revolt against 
the Lodi Sultan of Delhi; they were often at war 
amongst themselves. They were turbulent, bloofW, 
thirsty, and treacherous They bore a strong family 
likeness to their forefathers who rebelled against 
the house of David. They bore an equally strong 
likeness to their descendants, who are still rebelling 
and fighting in Herat and Kandahar.® 

The antagonism between Moghul and Afghan 


■ Baber has -wntten Memoirs of himself. They haTe been translated by Mr 
Ershme. See also Elliot's History of India, edited by Dowson, Tol. ir. They v, 
are for more aathentic than those of Timdr and Jehangir. ^ 

B Feruhta, translated by Bnggs, toI. i* 



-is the key to the after history of India. The Mo-oHAnrstttv: 
^^htJs were only nominal Mussulmans ; those who 
were Mussulmans were mostly Shiahs. They dis- 
played all the characteristics of Shiahs. They were 
ready to ally with Hindds when it served their 
purpose ; they were equally as ready to make war 
upon the Hindds when occasion arose. They were 
not bound together by hereditary ties; they were 
held together solely by military command.^® 

- The Afghans were staunch Mussulmans 
"Sunnis. They were a debauched race; otherwise 
they had all the characteristics of Sunnis. Tliey 
were bigoted in their religion; they were bitterly 
hostile to Hindus and Brahmanism.^^ They were 
distributed in families and clans ; they were divided 
and distracted by hereditary feuds ; they were 
often open to the assault of an invader. 

In 1525 an Afghan Sultan, named Ibrahim ^ber defeats 
Lodi, was reigning at Delhi The Afghan empire in suitati, iszo-ae 
India was disaffected. Tlie Afghan governor of the 
Punjab invited Baber to invade the country. The 
Rana of Chitor sent messengers to Kabul promising 
attack Agra if BAber would attack Delhi. BAber 
obeyed the call. In the cold season of 1525-26 he 


This point will he explained hereafter, in dealing with the constitution of 
the Moghul empire in the reign of Akber 

It has been stated that the history of the Lodi Sultans throws no light upon 
the collision between Mussulmans and Hindds (See ante, page 76, note ) It 
should have been added that it illustrates the bitterness of the antagonism be- 
tween Afghans and Hindds. Under their rule temples were broken down and 
mosses built in their room as in the days of Mahmdd of Ghazni One Brahman 
was put to death by Sikandar Lodi Afghan for maintaining that the religions 
of Mussulmans and Hindds were equally acceptable to God See Fenshta, vol. 
i , Briggs’s translation 

The revenge of an Afghan is a proverb in India No man is said to he 
safe from the revenge of an elephant, a cobra, or an Afghan. See Fenshta, 
translated by Bnggs, vol i page 647, 9tote, 
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caAPTBBiv; crossed the Indus ; he invaded the Punjab with ten 
thoxLsand men. Ibrahim Lodi heard of his coming ; 
he marched against Baber with a hundred thousand 
men. Bdber watched his every movement ; he soon 
saw that he had little to fear. The Afghan had no 
strategy, no plan, no foresight. B4ber, on the con- 
trary, was a veteran soldier, trained from his boy- 
hood in fighting against the Uzbegs. Accordingly 
Bdber gained the victory ; Ibrahim Lodi was slain.^® 

Bdber at once occupied Delhi ; he then pushed ^ 

a^oeto on for Agra. As he advanced the Hindfis fled from 
the villages ; he fell short of supplies. His soldiers 
became dispirited with the heat; they wanted to 
return to Kdbul. At this crisis he found the whole 
Rajpoot army arrayed against him. 
oppose The Rana of Chitor had played a waiting game 
after Asiatic fashion. He had promised to co- 
operate with Bdber ; he never meant to do so. He 
wanted BAber to crush the Afghans. He expected 
Bdber to plunder Delhi, and return to his own coun- 
try, as Timiir had done. He then hoped to restore 
the Rajpoot dominion in Hindustan. He was baffled 
by the Moghul advance to Agra ; he was aggrieve^, 
and went out to fight BAber. 

Mofchui defeat BAber roused the spirit of his soldiers. He 

of the of , 

chitfiT. appealed to Moghul pride. He exhorted them to 
risk their lives for the sake of glory. He broke 
up his drinking- vessels on the field ; he swore that 
henceforth he would never taste wine.^^ The battle 

Elliot’s History of India, toI it. , Fensht^ toI ii , B&her's Autobiography 
translated by "Brskine. The history of the reign of Bhber is based on these 
authonties. . 

B&ber relates this story in his Autobiography It is open to question. ^ 
Men who had been fighting against Afghan Sunnis were not likely to feel mueh 
seel becaose B4ber proinised to leaye off wins. 
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was fougbt at Sikri, a few miles from Agra. BAber chaptkb it, 
^gained the day. The Rajpoots were utterly routed ; 
henceforth they gave him no more trouble. 

Bdber had played his part like a Moghul. He PoHoyorBAber. 
made war against Mussulmans and Sunnis. He 
confederated with the idolatrous Rana against Mus- 
sulmans. If ever he professed to be a Sunnf, it was 
only to ingratiate himself with the Afghans. 

Baber only reigned four years. He was chiefly 
'occupied in rooting the Afghans out of their strong- 
Jiolds. He died in 1530. 

BAber was succeeded by his son HumAyun.^* HumAsran'a 

J ^ rei^n hia Mo- 

The new Padishah had neither energy nor genius.^® 

He offended all good Mussulmans by hankering 
after the religion of his Moghul ancestors. He 
divided his household affairs according to the four 
elements of fire, air, water, and earth. He built a 
pavilion with seven apartments of different colours 
to represent the sun, moon, and planets ; he sat each 
day in a different apartment ; he transacted business 
or took his pleasure according to the reigning lumi- 
nary. The events of HumAyun’s reign are obscure. 

-^e interfered in Rajpoot affairs. He made war on 
Guzerat. It is difficult to discover that he followed 
any definite policy. On the contrary, he was vain 
and foolish ; he allowed an Afghan, named Sher 
Khan, to trick him out of his kingdom. 

The story is a striking illustration of Asiatic Uumiyunout- 

The reign of Hiim&TiiiL is based on the eame authorities as that of B&ber. 

HumAjnn has 'vmtten his own Memoira They teach little respecting the msm 
himself 

£aropeans gave to each Moghul sovereign the title of emperor. The 
Moghuls called their sovereign Padishah. “ Pad signifies stability and posses- 
sion; **Shah” means origin or lord See Abul Fazl*s preface to the Ain-i- 
Ahbari, translated by Mr Blockmann. Frequent reference will be made to this 
invaluable work in dealing with Moghul history. 
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cttWCEBiv. cleverness. Sher Khan held the fortress of Chtmar, 

strongest positions in Hindustan. It 
overhangs the Ganges ; it commands the highway 
from the north-west into Bengal. Humdyun might 
have dislodged him, but Sher Khan was all submis- 
sion. He was very respectful to Humdyun. He 
wished to hold the fortress, but only in the name of 
Humdyun. He sent his son with a troop of horse 
to fight in the Moghul army. Humdyun was flat- 
tered and gulled. He left Chunar in the hands of 
the Afghan ; he went away westward to reduce the 
Sultan of Guzerat. 

When HumAyun returned from Guzerat, Sher 
Khan was master of all Bengal excepting Gour. 
Sher Khan was, in fact, at that very moment 
besieging Gour. HumAyun was not aware that 
Gour was in jeopardy ; he knew enough to resolve 
on marching towards Bengal. At the first onset 
he foimd that the road was blocked up by the fort- 
ress of Chunar. Six months passed away before he 
could capture Chunar. After leaving Chunar he 
met a second block; the defile between the Ganges 
and Rajmahal hills was closed by Afghans. Sud* 
denly the Afghans disappeared. The road was 
clear ; Humdyun pushed on to Gour. There he 
saw that he had been outwitted. Sher Khan had 
kept the Moghul army out of Bengal just long 
enough to suit his own purposes. He had plundered 
Gour; he had carried the booty to a safe place. 
Above all, he had hindered the advance of HumAyun 
until the beginning of the rains. On entering 
Bengal the Moghuls were doomed to destruction. 


Bailway travellers will remember this defile. Its eastern end begins after 
leaTing the station at Sahibgunj. 
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The country was tinder water. Numbers died of ohaptbb w. 
fever and dysentery brought on by the steamy 
atmosphere. When the rains were over Humdyun 
tried to cut his way back to Agra. The Afghans 
fell upon him ; they drove the remains of his army 
into the Ganges. Humdyun escaped to Agra; he 
had lost his army. He was driven into exile; 
he left Sher Khan in possession of Hindustan and 
the Punjab. 

The further adventures of HumAyun are mere|^jBto 
^personal details. He found no refuge in India. 

He toiled painfully through the desert of Scinde. 

He suffered agonies from thirst and heat. At this 
juncture one of his wives gave birth to the celebrat- 
ed Akber. At last he reached Persia and was en- 
tertained at court ; he affected to become a Shiah. 

In this manner HumAyun passed fifteen years in 
exile. 

Meantime Sher Khan had founded a dynasty: chararteror 

. ^ ^ Sher 

it lasted fifteen years. Its history throws no light 
upon political or religious development. Sher 
Khan has been much belauded by Mussulman 
^historians. According to them he built numer- 
ous caravanserais ; he dug fifteen hundred wells 
between the Ganges and the Indus; he erected 
mosques on the highways ; he planted fruit-trees on 
the highways ; he introduced a fixed and universal 
standard of weights and measures. Most of this 
may be dismissed as oriental hyperbole.^® Sher Khan 


u The history of tbe reign of Sher Khan was composed by Abbas Khan. 
It was written many years after the death of Sher Khan by the order of the 
Emperor Akber. Abbas Khan was related by mamage to the family of Sher 
Khan. He wrote at a time when there was a deadly struggle between Afghans and 
Koghuls, between Sunnis and Shiahs, Abbas Khan was thus impelled by the 
]^nde of lunship, by Suzinf prejudice, by Afghan procHiYities, by every instinct in 
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crnksn^lSAtt. was an Afghan freebooter ; he had seized an empire ; 

he only reigned five years; he was constantly at 
' war with the Rajpoots. It is monstrous to suppose 
that such a man would have had the time or in- 
clination to dig wells, to plant fruit-trees, to build 
mosques and caravanserais. He did one thing which 
reveals his real character. A Rajpoot garrison had 
surrendered on condition of marching out with 
their arms and property. Sher Khan broke faith 
and slaughtered every man. It is obvious that he 
was as treacherous and bloodthirsty as the ordinary 
run of Afghans.^® 

Humiyunre- Sher Khan died on the throne ; he was succeeded 
kuigdom. in turn by a son and a grandson. The grandson was 
murdered by an uncle who usurped the throne. 
The usurper had a Hindd favourite named Hemu. 


man's nature whicli makes a party writer, to belaud Sber Khan as a model 
sovereign. The history written by Abbas Khan sufficiently reveals the fact 
that a horrible anarchy prevailed throughout Hindustan , that Sher Khan kept 
down robbery and rebellion by sheer terrorism Abbas Khan’s history was trans- 
lated by Mr £ C. Barley It is printed in Elliot's History of India, vol iv. 
Professor Dowson adds that Abbas Khan fell into disgrace with Akher Ho 
wonder. Akher was not likely to favour the historian who praised the enemy of 
Hum&yun ^ 

There is a conflict between experience and evidence in dealing with the 
reign of Sher Khan Experience teaches that an Afghan like Sher Eban could 
not have been the beneficent sovereign he is described. The fact is that Mus- 
sulman history from the beginning of the Shiah revolt grows more and more 
untrustworthy Sultans are praised and blamed, not according to their merits or 
dements, but according to whether they were Shiahs or Sunnis Stnking in- 
stances of the strength of this party- feeling will be found hereafter in dealing 
with the reign of Shah Jehan and Auningzeb 

The conflict between expenence and evidence disappears in deahng with the 
later history The expenence is supported by European evidence. The Enro- 
pean evidence proves that so-called onental histonans were shameless flatterers. 
The most wicked and contemptible pnuces have been praised by party writers as 
the greatest of kmgs. 

It is strange that Eenshta, who was a Shiah, should have repeated the praises 
that had been bestowed on Sher Khan Fenshta, however, was an honest man ; 
he tned to he impartial , he generally is impartial. In dealing with Sher Khan 
he was probably misled by Abbas Khan. 



fie made Hemu his minister. He advanced Hindiis 
to rank and power to the prejudice of the Afghans ; 
his proceedings drove the nobles into rebellion.®® At 
this crisis Humdyun suddenly returned to India; 
he took possession of Delhi and Agra. He began 
the old work of restoring order. Within six months 
he was killed at Delhi by a fall from the parapet of 
his palace.®^ 

Baber and Humdyun were types of the transition BM>er and Hu- 
period between the Moffhul Turk and the Moffhul ” 

Persian. Both were lax Mussulmans. In both 
religion was little better than lip-service. HumAyun 
was a professed Shfah After his return from Persia 
nothing is said of his Moghul fancies. Probably he 
became a better Mussulman. 

Akb«r, the son and successor of Humdyun, Ak^aPendan 
may be described as the first Moghul sovereign 
of the Persian epoch. Before attempting to delin- 
eate his character it will be necessary to glance at 
the leading events of the first twenty years of his 
reign. 

Akber, the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, 

/-ascended the throne in 1556. He was only a boy 
of fourteen; he was away in the Punjab fighting 
against the Afghans. A general of capacity, named 
Bairam Khan, was commanding the armies in the 
Punjab. When Humfiyun died, Bairam Khan be- 
came guardian of Akber. 

The reign of Akber is one of the most important importance or 
in the history of India ; it is one of the most import- 
ant in the history of the world. It bears a strange 

M Hemu belonged to the same type as Malik Kaf&r and Khnzru Khan. 

The history mvolres a canons coincidence The Moghuls reigned fifteen 
years and were succeeded by Afghans. The Afghans reigned fifteen yean and 
were aaoceeded by Moghuls. 
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Beaexnblanoe 
between Asoka 
and Akber. 


cHAFtmiv. resemblance to that of Asoka. Indeed the likeness 
between Akber and Asoka is one of the most remark- 
able pheimmena in history. They were separated 
from each other by an interval Of eighteen centuries; 
the main features of their respective lives were prac- 
tically the same. 

Asoka was putting down revolt in the Punjab 
when his father died ; so was Akber, Asoka was 
occupied for years in conquering and consolidating 
his empire; so was Akber. Asoka conquered all 
India to the north of the Nerbudda ; so did Akber. 
Asoka was tolerant of other religions; so was 
Akber. Asoka went against the priests; so did * 
Akber. ^soka taught a re ligion of his own ; so did } 
Akber. Asoka abstained from flesh meat j so jdid j 
Akber^ In the end Asoka took refuge in Buddha, j 
the law, and the assembly. In the end Akber J 
recited the formula of Islam : — There is but one God, I 
and Muhammad is his prophet.^^ 

Some of these coincidents are mere accidents. 
Others reveal a similarity in the current of religious 
thought, a similarity in the stages of religious 
development ; consequently they add a new chapteiS 
to the history of mankind.^ 

The wars of Akber are only interesting so far 
as they bring out types of character. When the 
news reached the Punjab that HumAyun was dead, 
other news arrived. Hemu had recovered Agra 
and Delhi; he was advancing with a large army 


SimHanty in re- 
Ib^ioua deTeloi>> 


’Warasaiinst 


*» Compare ante, vol iu. chap. 5 

23 It will be seen m the course of the after history that the Moghul emperors 
lived m the same fashion as the ancient Hindd Bajas of the type of Sandrokottos. 
They kept up large harems. They were often in camp with their armies. They 
went out on great huntmg expeditions. They were guarded within the harem by 
a corps of Tartar women. 
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mto the Punjab- The Moghul force was very small, chaptbb iv. 
?he Moghul officers were in a panic ; they advised 
streat into Kdbul. Akber and Bairam Khan 
resolved on a battle- The Afghans were routed. 

The Hindu general was wounded in the eye and 
taken prisoner. Bairam Khan bade Akber slay 
the Hindii, and win the title of “ Champion of 
the faith.” Akber drew his sword, but shrank back. 

He was brave as a lion ; he would not hack a 

t bunded prisoner. Bairam Khan had no such sen- 
ment. He beheaded Hemu with his own sword.^ 

This story marks the contrast between the prince contrast be- ' 
and his guardian. Akber was brave and skilful in g^airam 
the field ; he was outwardly gracious and forgiving 
when the fight was over. Bairam Khan was loyal 
to the throne ; he slaughtered enemies in cold blood 
without mercy. It was impossible that the two 
should agree. Akber grew more and more impatient 
of his guardian ; for years he was as self -constrained 
as Rdma. He thought a great deal but did nothing ; 
he bided his time. 

Within four years Bairam Khan had laid the voundntion of 
.foundations of the Moghul empire. Its limits were®“P“®* 

^^s yet restricted. The Moghul pale only covered the 
Punjab, the Noi-th-west provinces, and Oude; it only 
extended from the Indus to the junction of the 
Jumna and Ganges. On the south it was bounded 
by Rajpootana. It included the three capitals of 
Lahore, Delhi, and Agra. So far it coincided with 
the kingdom of A14-ud-din, who conquered the 
Dekhan and Peninsula. 


^ ^ The principal authorities for the life of Akber are Feiishta, toI li , the 

Aldier nhma of Abul Fazl, Elbot's Historyp toI ri , the Ain-i-Akbari by Abul 
Ful, translated by Blockmanu. See also Gatrou’s History of the Moghul dynasly, 
hfised hn Che memoirB drawn by Manouchi from the Moghul chronicles. 
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Aflhlra in 
Htiwa. 
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At the end of the four years Akber was a yom^ 
man of eighteen. He resolved to throw off tho*^ 
authority of his guardian. He carried out his- 
designs with the artifice of an Asiatic. He 
pretended that his mother was sick. He left the 
camp where Bairam Khan commanded in order to 
pay her a visit. He proclaimed that he had as- 
sumed the authority of Padishah ; that no orders 
were to be obeyed save his own. Bairam Khan 
was taken by surprise. Possibly, had he knowi*^^r 
what was coming, he would have put Akber out of' 
the way; but his power was gone. He tried to 
work upon the feelings of Akber ; he found that the 
Padishah was inflexible. He revolted, but was de- 
feated and forgiven. Akber offered him any post 
save that of minister; he would be minister or 
nothing. In the end he elected to go to Mecca, 
the last refuge for Mussulman statesmen. Every- 
thing was ready for his embarkation; suddenly 
he was assassinated by an Afghan. It was the old 
story of Afghan revenge. He had killed the father 
of the assassin in some battle ; in revenge the son 
had stabbed him to death. 

Akber was now free to act. The political situ- 
ation was one of extreme peiil. The Afghans were 
fighting one another in Kdbul in the north-west; 
they were also fighting one another in Bihdr and 
Bengal in the south-east. When he marched against 
one, his territories were exposed to the raids of the 
other. Meantime his Moghul ofiicers often set his 
sovereignty at defiance ; when brought to task they 
broke out in mutiny and rebellion. Two events 
this period will show the actual state of affairs* 

Far away to the south of Bajpootana lies the re- 
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mote territoiy of Malwa. It was origmally conquered CHAPTBarr. 
Ald-ud-dfn. During the decline of the Tugh- 
i,ks the governor of Malwa became an independent 
ler. At the beginning of the reign of Akber, Baz 
Bahadur was ruler of Malwa. He was a type of the 
Mussulman princes of the time ; no doubt he went to 
mosque; he surrounded himself with Hindii sing- 
ing and dancing-girls ; he became more or less Hin- 
duised. Akber sent an officer named Adham Khan 
conquer Malwa. Adham Khan had no difficulty. 

Baz Bahadur abandoned his treasures and harem and 
fled. "Adham Khan distributed part of the spoil 
among his soldiers ; he kept the treasures and 
harem for himself ; he sent only a few elephants 
to the Padishah.^® Akber could not brook such 
disobedience. Notwithstanding the distance he 
hurried to Malwa. He received his rightful share 
of the plunder ; he professed to accept the excuses 
of the defaulter. When he returned to Agra he re- 
called Adham Khan to court ; he sent another 
governor to Malwa. Adham Khan obeyed ; he 
went to Agra ; he found that he had lost favour. 
v£k>mmands were given to others; he could get no- 
y^ing. He was driven mad by delay and disappoint- 
" ment. He did not suspect Akber ; he threw the blame 
upon the minister. One day he went to the palace ; 
he stabbed the minister to death in the hall 
of audience ; he ran up to an outer terrace. Akber 
heard the uproar; he rushed in and belield the 
bleeding corpse. He saw the stupefied murderer on 
the terrace; he half drew his sword, but remem- 


^ 4 ^ The MuBsulmans generally respected the harems of iheir fellow-Mussulmans. 

They hod so scruples as regards Hindi! women The favourite mistress of 
Bhf Bahadur is said to have poisoned herself rather than yield to the advances of 
Adham Ehan. 
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Afhirs in Bihfir 
AndOude 


oriAJPTERiv bered himself. Adham Khan seized his hands and 
begged for mercy. Akber shook him ofiE ambL 
ordered the servants to throw him from the terrace- ^ 
The order was obeyed; Adham Khan was killed 
on the spot. 

Another officer, named Khan Zem4n, played a 
similar game in BihAr. He was warned that Akber 
was on the move ; he escaped punishment by mak- 
ing over the spoil before Akber came up. This 
satisfied Akber ; he returned part of the spoil an^* - 
went back to Agra. Henceforth Khan Zemdn was 
a rebel at heart. Some Uzbeg chiefs revolted in 
Oude; they were joined by Khan Zemd.n. Akber 
was called away to the Punjab by an Afghan inva- 
sion; on his return the rebels were in possession of 
Oude and' Allahabad. Akber marched against them 
in the middle of the rains. He outstripped his 
army ; he reached the Ganges with only his body- 
guard. The rebels were encamped on the opposite 
bank ; they had no fear ; they expected Akber to wait 
until his army came up. That night Akber swam 
the river with his body-guard. At day-break he 
attacked the enemy. The rebels heard the thunder 
of the imperial kettle-drums; they could not be-^. 
lieve their ears. They fled in all directions. Khan * 
Zemdn was slain in the pursuit. The other leaders 
were taken prisoners ; they were trampled to death 
by elephants. Thus for awhile the rebellion was 
stamped out. 

Decay of laiAm. These incidents are only types of others. In 
plain truth, the Mussulman power in India had spent 
its force. The brotherhood of Islam had ceased t<^ 
bind together conflicting races ; it could not hold 
together men of the same race. The struggle be- 
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l^een Shiah and Sunni was dividing the world of chafteb iv. 
^dam* Moghuls^ Turks, and Afghans were fighting 
vagainst each other; they were also fighting amongst 
themselves. Rebels of different races were combin- 
ing against the Padishah. Meantime any scruples 
that remained against fighting fellow-Mussulmans 
were a hindrance to Akber in putting down revolts. 

The Mussulman power was crumbling to pieces. 

The dismemberment had begun two centuries 
^^^lier in the revolt of the Dekhan. Since then 
the strength which remained in the scattered frag- 
ments was wasted in wars and revolts ; the whole 
oountiy was drifting into anarchy. 

No one could save the empire but a bom statennanship 
statesman. Akber had already proved himself awretiS^miJr® 
bom soldier- Had he been only a soldier he might 
still have held his own against Afghans and Uzbegs 
from Peshawar to Allahabad. Had he been blood- 
thirsty and merciless, like Bairam Khan, he might 
have stamped out revolt and mutiny by massacre 
and terrorism. But he would have left no mark in 
history, no lessons for posterity, no political ideas 
J^or the education of the world. He might have 
made a name like Chenghiz Khan or Timur ; but 
the story of his life would have dropt into oblivion. 

After his death every evil that festered in the body 
-politic would have broken out afresh. His success- 
ors would have inherited the same wars, the same 
revolts, and the same mutinies ; unless they had 
inherited his capacity, they would have died out in 
anarchy and revolution. 

. Akber had never been educated. He had never New force want- 
teamt to write, nor even to read. He had not gone 
with his father to Persia, where he might have been 
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cgAPTBR IT. schooled in Mussulman learning'. He had spent a 
joyless boyhood with a cruel uncle in Kabul; h^ 
had been schooled in nothing but war. But her 
had listened to histories, and pondered over his- 
tories, until grand ideas began to seethe in his 
brain. The problem before him was the resuscita- 
tation of the empire; or rather the creation of a 
new empire out of the existing chaos. Fresh blood 
was wanted to infuse life and strength into the 
body politic ; to enable the Moghul Shiahs to sul^^ 
due the Afghan Sunnis. Akber saw with the e^ 
of genius that the necessary force was latent in the 
Rajpoots. Henceforth he devoted all the energies 
of his nature to bring that force into healthy play. 
farce of It is easy to realize the train of ideas which ran 
Bajpoota through the mind of Akber. The princes of Raj- 
pootana, the children of the sun and moon, had 
been the ancient sovereigns of India. They had 
been conquered by the Mussulmans ; they had 
never become a subject people ; they still retained 
their independence. Akber sought to conquer 
them ; not to drive them from their thrones ; not 
to take possession of their territories ; but to weld - 
them into the body politic. He looked to thil^ 
Rajpoot element to counterbalance the Afghan ^ 
element; to overcome Moghul disaffection. He 
thought to blend the Rajpoot with the Mussulman ;• 
to mould them into one imperial system. The 
idea was generous ; it was utterly impracticable. 
Akber ignored all distinctions of race and religion. 
He sought to amalgamate Rajpoots and Mussul- 
mans into one empire. His successes and his^ 
errors are lessons for all time. 

The stoiy of Akber’s wars in Rajpootona is cit 
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«mall momenta ' It illustrates the bravery, the de- cHAFraaiy. 
ftirium, the sdLE-sacrifice of the Rajpoots^ the supe- 
‘ .riority of Miissulmana ; the genius and audacity of 
Akber himself. It throws no light upon Mussul- 
man developments* The entire interest of the story 
eentres in his pohcy. His object was to induce the 
three leading princes of Eajpootana — Jaipur, Jodh- 
piir and Chit6r — to pay him homage and give 
him each a daughter in marriage. The Rajpoot Akber'sEi^poot 
princes revolted at the demand ; it was repugnant ™®™***' 

To all their ideas of religion, caste, and royalty. 

Akber was inexorable. He insisted upon having a 
Rajpoot element in the dynasty as well as in the 
empire. He saw that the Rajpoot league had en- 
dured for twenty centuries by reason of its inter- 
'^arriages ; that every feudatory prince was bound 
to his lord paramount, the Rana of Chitor, by the 
pride of giving him a daughter in marriage, and of 
receiving a daughter in marriage. By a union with 
the daughters of the princes of Rajpootana Akber 
woidd break up the Rajpoot league. Nothing is 
said of his giving daughters in return.*® 

, The Rjjja of Ja ipur was the first to yield, submission of 
^’he Raju- .c5C_Jb^anirTollowed. In return l^heyj^p^^^^ 
were received with high honours at the court 
Akber; they were enrolled amongst the nobles of his 
empire. The Raja of Jodhpfir submitted after a 


*• Father Catron distinctly states that it was part of the pohcy of Akber to 
Moghul princesses in mamages to Hindii Bajas This was possibly the case* 

the faoty howcTeTf would be ignored by Mussulman historians There is a Hind6 
tradition of a Sultan of Delhi giying a daughter to a Raja of Eomata , it has 
^like manner been ignored by Mussulman historians. Father Catrou's history is 
Attsed on tlm Memoirs of Manouchi the Venetian, Manouchi professes to 


iw his memoirs from the chronicles of the Moghul court. The existence of 


contemporary chronicles is undeniable. They were ultimately aboh^ed by 
Auhmgsfi^ _ 
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, ohactbb IV severe struggle; he was well rewarded for the sam*^ 
fice. He was placed at the right hand of th^ 
Padishah ; he received large additions to his do* ^ 
minion.’^ Many chiefs of Rajpootana paid their 
homage to Akber, The Rana of Chitor never* 
gave in. He became an exile and outlaw rathfer 
than pay homage to another sovereign, or give a 
daughter in marriage to the Moghul.^^ 

Bitterness of Akber is said to have been much attached to his 

SiSgSf* Hindu wives. With the easy indifterence of aMoghuJ^ 
he entertained Brdhmans on their account ; he joined 
in their worship and sacrifices. But the Rajpoot 
marriages were regarded with bitter feelings by the 
Mussulmans. This fact is not stated in history ; it 
is only to be inferred from history. No one dared 
to blame the Padishah ; but the names of Akber’s 
brides are never mentioned by Mussulman his- 
torians.^® 

The question of mam ages in connection with state alliances opens up a 
ounous inquiry In primitive times men fought for women, the woman be* 
came the prize of the conqueror. Out of this usage grew up a law of war that 
the wife or daughter of the conquered became the prize of the conqueror Later 
on political alliances were cemented by intermarriages Polygamy led to further 
developments , a conqueror gloried in filling his harem with the daughters of the 
conquered Caste ideas led the conquered to regard the sacrifice with horror. 
Amasis, king of Egypt, shrank from sending his daughter to Cambyses 
Arab Khalif of Sagdad refused to give his daughter to Toghrul Beg, the\ 
Seljuk Turk. The Emperor of China suffered all the unutterable horrors of -af^ 
protracted siege rather than give his daughter to Chenghiz Khan. In like 
manner the Rajpoots were accustomed to slaughter their wives and daughtera to 
preserve them from profanation. In the days of Akber they must have been 
coaxed and bribed into submission To this day the Rajpoot marriages of 
Akber are a mystery 

38 Jebanglr, the son and Bucoessor of Akber, was evidently bom of a Rajpoot 
princess He has written his own antobiography , he never once mentions ^ 
hiB mother by name, or even alludes to her This is all the more remarkable as 
he mentionfi the names of the different mothers of all his brothers and sisters* 
Moreover, he names the mothers of his own sons and daughters, Rajpoot as well 
as Mussnlmam. The mother of his eldest son Khuzru was a princess of Jaipisi ^ 
The mother of Shah Jehan and Shahryfir was a princess of Jodhpur Possibly th« 
bitterness of the marriages had not died out in his reign. He may have still feU 
sore about his own birth ; he regarded that of his children with complacency. 
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The policy of Akber proved partly successful, ohaptbr m 
The empire w^as saved from destruction ; it entered 
upon a new life. The Padishah began to put down 
disaffection and mutiny. The Rajpoots overawed 
Moghuls and Afghans. There were revolts, wars for 
the succession, and troubles of various kinds ; but 
the Moghul empire was built up on lasting founda- 
tions. For more than a century and a half its pres- 
tige was unquestionable. Elements of dismem- 
;^erment were at work. There were antagonisms 
between Moghul Shiahs and Afghan Sunnis ; between 
Afghans and Rajpoots ; between Mussulmans and 
Hindus. Still the empire held together. How it 
held together is the problem to be solved. How 
it fell to pieces is the lesson to be borne in 
mind. 

This measure of success was not due to the Ran- success of 

* " Akbei^e nulitiuy 

poot marriages. Indeed, it will be seen hereafter, 
that much evil was wrought by these marriages. 

It was due entirely to the military policy of Akber. 

He admitted the Rajpoot princes to a share in the 
glory and honour of the imperial army. He gave 
^them what they wanted, and the only thing they 
wanted — ^military command. The aspirations of 
the Rajpoot princes harmonized with the Moghul con- 
stitution. The Moghuls had no hereditary nobility 
outside the royal family. The Padishah was the 
sole fountain of honour, and the fountain of all 
honour. He gave rank at will ; all rank was mili- 
tary rank. He gave titles at will ; every title was 
associated with the idea of loyalty. The emolu- 
^ments took the form of military pay. Every grandee 
was appointed to command a certain number of 
horse. He maintained about a third of the number j 

10 
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he drew pay for the whole.*” Rank and title might 
be given in a moment; in a moment they might 
be taken away.*® 

The poKtical working of this policy will appear 
hereafter. For the present it will suffice to realize 
the elements that were in antagonism. 

The Moghul nobility in India was an aristocracy 
of white-complexioned foreigners. They had no- 
thing that was hereditary. All foreigners with a 
fair complexion were termed Moghuls. They might.^ 
be Persians, Turks, or Arabs ; still they were termed ' 
Moghuls- The Padishah took his nobles from this 


After the death of Akber there \Ta3 a much greater disparity between the 
pay of the rank and the number of hot sc actu.dly maintained Both were fixed 
by the Padishah , the disparity was greater m some than in others. Bernier 
mentions a grandco who ranked as commander of fi\e thousand horse and only 
maintained five hunched 

3® The working of the military administration will appear in the progress of 
the history It will be seen tliat the Moghul army was weak and loose in 
Its organization , it wos of some political \alue m holding the empire together. 
Pnnee SeUm, the eldest son of Akber, w as commander of ten thousand horse ; 
Mur&d, the second son, was commander of eight thousand. Dan>fil, the 
third son, was commander of seven thousand. Ko one, excepting a son of the 
Padishah, held a higher rank than commander of five thousand. The son of 
Pnnee Selim, the crown pnnee, only held the rank of five thousand There were 
twenty-one gradejs, beginning with five thousand and ending in two hundred. 
All these are enumerated in the Ain-i-Akban, Mr Blockmann has furnishedW^ 
the names and biogiaphy of every individual in these gprades. Altogether there 
were four hundred and fifteen Aimrs and Mansuhdars in the above grades. ' 
There were also nearly fourteen hundred officers of lower rank, who are not 
named Bernier had a low opinion of the Moghul grandees. 

Mr Blockmann includes Amirs and Mansuhdars m the same list But there 
was a marked difference between the two ranks Bernier, in his letter to Colbert^ 
states that no Mansubdar received less than a hundred and fifty rupees a month, 
or more than seven hundred It may he inferred from this statement that aU 
military ofiicers drawing higher pay belonged to the rank of Amirs. 

Mr Blockmann remarks that the list of Amirs and Mansuhdars discloses 
two important facts. First, that there were very few Hindustani Mussulmans m 
the higher ranks , most of the officers being foreigners, especially Persians and 
I Afghans. Secondly, that there was a fair sprinkling of Hindds, — namely, fiflty-^^ 
1 one Hind&s among the four hundred and fifteen Mansuhdars Mf Blockmann 
does not state the reason why there were so few Hindustani Mussulmans in the 
higher ranks , it was because such men soon lost their white complasKm. 
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ti^laiss ; they were ranked according to their com- omrigaty. 
mands.®^ The highest class comprised the Ai^irs; 
they might be regarded as the nobles properly so 
called,* the grandees of the empk-e ; they might be 
made governors, viceroys, or ministers. A second 
class was known as Mansubdars ; a third class was 
known as Ahadis. Mansubdars and Ahadis were 
military officers.®* 

It was impossible for such an aristocracy to be BiciuswreiieMof 
;^ereditary. As a matter of fact it was less heredi- 
tary than the civil and military services of the 
British empire. In the third generation the com- 
plexion became brown. The grandsons of the 
greatest Amirs were thus ineligible for command ; 
they often served in the ranks as common soldiers. 

Every noble and officer of the Moghuls, from 
^e lowest Ahadi to the highest Amir, was entirely 
dependent upon the Padishah. Their lives and 
/goods were at his disposal. They were his slaves. 

I They could not possess land ; all the land was the 
property of the Padishah. They could not leave 
their property to their wives and families ; the 
^Padishah inherited the property of all his nobles 

SI The term Moghul was popularly applied to all foreign Mussulmans with 
fair complexions Neither religion nor race was regarded by Akber and bis im- 
mediate successors A fair complexion was the mam pomt It will be seen, 
hereafter that a Christian or an Englishman might take rank amongst the Mo- 
ghul ojQdcers. 

^ There is reason to believe that India had been governed by iair-complex- 
ioned foreigners from the remotest antiquity. The Vcdic conquerors of India 
were fair Indra was the protector of the white-skinned Aryans against the black- 
skinned abongmes Eajpoots and Brkhmans were a fair or golden -complexioned 
people ; they affected to be descended from the sun In time they became 
darker, the tradition of their origin still remained. Rajpoots and Br&hmans 
laaintained their rule by the ngour of the caste system , the force of deeply- 
.. Tooted superstition ; the authority of endless gene^ogies But the white-corn- 
plexioned Mussulmans soon overthrew the suzerainty of Hindd Bajas. The Raj- 
poots alone maintained a desperate struggle in their mountain fastnesses. The 
Turl^ the Afghan, and the Moghul were m turn the sovereigns of India. 
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CHAFtmrr and officers. If the dead man had rendered good 
service to the Padishah whilst he was alive, a small 
pension might be given to his family, or a small 
post might be given to his eldest son. Otherwise, 
the family was reduced to beggary.®® ^ 

hSki- The Rajpoot system was radically difEerent from 
tairaiidfeudaL Moghul systcm. With the Rajpoots nothing 
was personal ; everything was hereditary. Every 
Rajpoot held his lands in return for military service. 
All commands were hereditary. The vassal served' 
his lord ; the lord served his Raja; the Raja served 
his suzerain. Akber did not interfere with this 
system ; he only became suzerain in the place of 
the Rana of Chitor. Many Rajpoot princes held 
out ; but Akber’ s offers were very tempting. He 
left the Rajas in full possession of their dominions 
and revenues. He took the Rajas and their armies 
into his own pay. He raised the Rajas to the rank 
of Amfrs ; he gave them the pay he gave to Amirs. 
In return they were at his beck and call , they paid 
him homage ; they made him presents. Some at- 
tended at court ; others served in the provinces. / 
AjD^matioD There were thus two rival armies in the state, 

^j^timpoa- Moghul and the Rajpoot. The Moghul army 

was composed of mercenaries ; the officers were as 
mercenary as the men. The Rajpoot army was 
composed of feudal vassals; men who had obeyed 
their lords from generation to generation. It was 
impossible that the two should amalgamate. Their 

33 The origin of the Moghul system of a white-complexioned nobility is a pro- 
blem Possibly it may be referred to a remote period in Moghul history. The 
Moghuls were a royal tribe Depriving the nobility of all hereditary rights is 
another problem Manouchi says that P&ber was the founder of the system ; " 
but B&ber never bad the power to carry it out. Possibly it was fonuded by 
Akber with the help of the Bajpoot princes. 
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natures were different ; their instincts were differ- onAim&v^ 
ent. That Akher made every effort to amalgamate 
the two cannot be doubted. The Rajpoots were 
rflattered ; the Moghuls became Hinduized. Within 
I three or four- generations the Moghuls became ab- 
I sorbed in the native population. The collision be- 
tween Moghul and Rajpoot, and the working of the 
Afghan element, are the main points of interest in 
the history of the Moghul empire. 

In 1575 Akber was about thirty-four years of age. Political aspect 
Twenty years had passed away since the boy had 
been installed as Padishah. He had not as yet con- 
quered Kdbul in the north-west, nor Bengal in the 
south-east ; he had not made any sensible advance 
into the Dekhan. But he had gained a succession 
of victories. He had restored order in the Punjab 
■ and Hindustan. He had subdued Malwa, Guzerat, 
and Rajpootana. Many Rajpoots were still in arms 
against him ; he had nothing to fear from them. 

He had fixed his capital at Agra; his favourite 
residence, however, was at Fathpiir Sikri, about 
twelve miles from Agra.^^ 

. It is easy to individualize Akber. He was haughty, Pereoiuaciuno- 

r n T T.*- 1 1 . tonstiCBof 

like all the Moghuls ; he was outwardly clement Akber. 
and affable. He was tall and handsome; broad 
in the chest, and long in the arms. His com- 
plexion was ruddy, a nut-brown. He had a good 
appetite and a good digestion. His strength was 
prodigious. His courage very remarkable. Whilst 
yet a boy he displayed prodigies of valour in the 
battle against Hemu. He would spring on the backs 


** The distance between Fathptlir and Agra was not of much consequence The 
interval was filled up by a bazar It was also very easy to go by boat from one 
place to another. 
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CHAFcm IV. of elephants^ who had killed their keepers ; he would 
compel them to do his bidding. He kept a herd 
of dromedaries ; he gained his victories by the 
rapidity of his marches. He was an admirable 
marksman. He had a favourite gun which had 
brought down thousands of game. With that same| 
gun he shot Jeimal the Rajpoot at the siege of 
Chitor.^® 

Akbl?!!Vfax Akber, like his father and grandfather, professed 
voBsuimaii. -Jjq Mussulman. His mother was a Persian ; 2 

he was a Persian in his thoughts and ways. He 
was imbued with the old Moghul instinct of tolera-f 
tion. He was lax and indifferent, without the sem- 
blance of zeal. He consulted soothsayers who 
divined with burnt rams’ bones. He celebrated the 
Persian festival of the Nau-roz, or new year, which 
has no connection with Islam. He reverenced the 
seven heavenly bodies, by wearing a dress of a 
different colour on every day in the week. He 
joined in the Brahmanical worship and sacrifices 
of his Rajpoot queens. Still he was outwardly a 
Mussulman. He had no sons ; he vowed that if a 
son was born to him he would walk on foot to the* 
tomb of a Mussulman saint at Ajmtr ; it was more 
than two hundred miles from Fathpur. In 1570 his 
eldest son Selim was bom ; Akber walked to Ajmir ; 
he offered up his prayers at the tomb.*® 

Persecution of Meantime the Ulamd were growinff troublesome 

Bhlahs by the . ° 

at Agra. The Ulamd, as already seen, comprised 


3® See the descnption of Akber in the Autobiography of Jehangir. 

» The mam authority for the religion of Akber is the Ain-i-Akbari, trans- 
lated, with notes, by Mr Blockmann See especially Mr Blockmann’s long note 
on the religion of Akber It comprises translations of 'valuable extracts from 
Badauni’s history. Badauni was an honest Mussulman who hated the mnovatioiia 
of Akber. 
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the collective body of Mussulman doctors and chapter iy: 
lawyers who resided at the capital. The Ulam4 
have always possessed great weight in a Mussulman 
state. Judges, magistrates, and law officers in 
general, are chosen from their number. Conse- 
quently the opinion of the collective body was 
‘^generally received as the final authority. The 
UlamA at Agra were bigoted Sunnfs. They hated 
and persecuted the Shiahs. Especially they perse- 
fcuted the teachers of the Siiff heresy, which had 
grown up in Persia, and was spreading in India. 

They had grown in power under the Afghan Sultans. 

They had been quiet in the days of Hum&yun 
and Bairam Khan ; both were confessedly Shiahs ; 
the Ulamd were too courtly to offend the povrer 
which appointed the law officers^ When, however, 

Abker threw over Bairam Khan, and asserted his 
own sovereignty, the Ulamd became more active. 

They were anxious to keep the young Padishah in 
the right way. They were filled with wrath at a 
damnable schism which was spreading abroad in 
India. This schism kept the minds of Mussulmans 
in a constant ferment. It turned away the hearts 
of Sunnis towards the Slilah faith. It stirred up the 
rancour of Mussulmans in general against the Ulamd 
themselves. 

This schism was one of the most remarkable MillimnnTin of 

• 1 • Islain. 

religious movements of the time. It corresponds in 
a notable manner with similar movements within 
the pale of Christianity. From an early period in 
Mussulman history it had been prophesied that the 
eleventh century of the Hijra wouldbe the millennium 
of Islam. The coming of the millennium was to bo 
preceded by an important sign. There would be a 
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OHAPTBB IV. general decay of real religion ; an absolute jiecessity 
for tbe advent of a prophet. The prophet expected 
was known as the Imdm Mahdi, the Lord of the 
period. Mahdi was the last of the twelve Imdms.®^ 
He had already lived on earth, but had disappeared. 
He was expected to re-appear, to convert the world, 
to usher in the millennium. 

The decay of Islam in the sixteenth century was 
obvious to all orthodox believers. Indeed, the decay 
of religion is always obvious to zealots. Fanatics 
are always ready to denounce the wickedness of the 
times, to proclaim the advent of a prophet, to herald 
the dawn of a millennium. The multitude are always 
grateful to know that they are living at an important 
crisis; on the eve of some portentous catastrophe 
which is to aggrandize themselves and chastise every- 
body else. In the sixteenth century the period of a 
thousand years was actually drawing to a close. 
The year 1000 of the Hijra corresponded to the 
year 1591-92 of the Christian era. Accordingly 
fanaticism was developing into frenzy. The wicked- 
ness of the times was ascribed to the worldliness of 
the Ulamd. Street-preachers denounced the Ulamd , 
on all sides ; — their pharisaic pride, vain learning, 
intriguings for office, and general corruption. The 
oratory was popular with the masses. The Ulam& 
combined the functions of judges and magistrates 
wdth those of lawyers and divines. Consequently i 
when the fanatics raised the cry, every man with a j 

The twelve Im&ms bear no reaemblance to the twelve disciples or the twelve 
ejiosfileB of Christianity. They were hereditary representatives of All and his two 
sons. All was the first Im&ni. His two sons, Hasan and Husain, were the second 
and third The descent then ran from Ah, the son of Hnsain, down to Mahdi, the 
last of the twelve. Mahdi fiourished many centnnes ago ; he is snppoeed to be 
still living. To this day the advent of l^hdi is still expected, by Sunnis as 
weU as by Shiahs. 
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grievance, eveiy man smarting under injustice, was f CHAPTBB rv. 
^ady to join in the chorus. Meantime earnest men 
were preaching that the Lord of the period was about 
to appear. They formed brotherhoods holding pro- 
perty in common. They abandoned their ordinary 
avocations, and lived on charity. They met to- 
gether every day to rant and pray. They devoted 
themselves, heart and soul, to converting backslid- 
.ers and preparing the world for Mahdi. The natur- 
result followed. False Mahdis appeared in all 
directions, surrounded by crack-brained disciples. 

Disorders broke out which necessitated the inter- 
ference of the law. Judges and magistrates were 
only too glad of an excuse for persecuting schism- 
atics and heretics of every kind. 

The fanaticism was not confined to the lower shaikb Mubir 
orders ; neither was the persecution. Many men of 
distinguished learning caught the infection. Amongst 
others was a famous Shaikh named Mubdrak, 

Shaikh Mubdrak is a type of a class of fanatics ; he 
is also a type of the independent thinkers of the 
sixteenth century. He was bom as far back as 1505, 

^hen the Afghan Sultans were reigning at Delhi ; 
he lived down to the year 1593, when the reign of 
Akber was drawing to a close. 

The relifidous condition of India in the sixteenth stifiism. chris- 
century may be easily realized, x or centuries the BrAhmaniam. 
Koran had dominated over the Mussulmans of India. 

Meantime the Shiah element had risen to the sur- 
face ; the Mussulmans had become separated into the 
two hostile camps of Sunni and Shiah. During the 
juteenth century three other currents of religious 
thought were running into India. One was flowing 
from Persia in the form of Siifiism associated with 
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wjiTAPTBB IV sun and fire worship. A second was flowing from 
the Portuguese at Goa in the foim of Roman ^ 
Catholic Christianity. A third had begun much 
earlier. It flowed out of the collision between Islam 
and Brahmanism. Religious teachers, of whom 
Kabir and Nanuk were types, were teaching a pure 
morality and pure theism. Practically they enforced 
the idea that the God of the Mussulmans and the 
God of the Hindus was one and the same.®® 

Career of Shaikh Shaikh Mubarak was bom in 1505. He waS/*" 

brought up as a strict Sunnf. Like other students 
of the time, he spent many years of his early life in 
travelling through Hindustan, the Punjab, and per- 
haps Central Asia. . He had gone from one famous 
teacher to another, gatheringinstruction on his way, 
until he had acquired an encyclopedic knowledge. 
He had abandoned the strict tenets of the Sunnis. 
He had become a Shiah. Finally he had developed 
into an advanced Sdfl. After his wanderings he had 
settled near Agra, where he obtained one of those 
grants of land which are given by Mussulman 
sovereigns for the support of learned men. He 
married and had two sons, Abul Faiz and AbuJ^ 
Fazl. Subsequently he took an active part in the ' 
Mahdi movement. The Ulam4 became bitterly 
hostile to him. They took away his land. They 
reported to Akber that the Shaikh was damning 
himself, and leading others into damnation ; that 
death was his fitting punishment. They even ob- 

The political eyents which led to these phenomena may be borne in mind. 
In Persia the Shiah religion had deyeloped into Sdflism ; it had also sumyed the 
old Persian nationality. In IdOO Persia had become independent under th^ 
dynasty known as the Shfi Shahs. About the same time the Portuguese were 
founding their mantime empire at Goa. The third moyement is more obscure. 

It will suffice to recognise its existence. 
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tained an order for his arrest. Mnb&rak was warned chapter it . 
in time, and fled for his life ; he left his two sons 
behind at Agra. 

The sons of Shaikh Mubdrak were destined to AbuiFai* the 

, , Sfili Abnl Fazl 

exercise a vast influence over their contemporaries, 

The elder, Abul Faiz, was content to be a Siiff poet, 
and nothing more. He was a mystic, who borrowed 
his imageiy from flowers and perfumes, from beauty 
and intoxication. Sometimes he poured forth the 
i^^j^amings of his soul in intelligible poetry ; at 
others he expressed his aspirations after God in 
the language of the lover and the wine-bibber. 

His verses reached the ears of Akber; the young 
Padishah had no taste for poetry in general ; 
he was sufficiently interested in the new ideas to 
invite Abul Faiz to court. Henceforth the fortunes 
of the Mubdrak family began to brighten. The 
Ulamd ceased to persecute ; Mubdrak returned to 
Agra. 

Abul Fazl, the younger son of the Shaikh, had a oenio* and 

• , ^ ^ aspirations O 

larger genius and higher ambition than his elder 
brother. Whilst yet a boy he was versed in all 
Ae learning of the day; he yearned after more 
^miowledge. To use his own language, he longed to 
study the great religions of the world at their 
foimtain-heads ; to sit at the feet of the Cliristian 
"padres of Goa, the Buddhist monks of Thibet, the 
Parsf priests who were learned in the Zendavesta. 

The rise of his elder brother turned his ambition in- 
to another channel. Abul Faiz introduced him to 
Akber. He made a deep impression on Akber. 
jl^radually he gained a powerful influence over 
Akber. In the end he became the trusted minister 
of Akber ; the confidential friend of the Padishah. 
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CHAPTER lY Akber and Abnl Fazl were certainly men of 
SSiSSbS" genius. They are still the bright lights of Indira^ 
and Abui Pad. ^ They Were the foremost men of their time. 

But each had a characteristic weakness. Akber was 
a bom Moghul. With all his good qualities he. was 
proud, ignorant, inquisitive, and self-sufficient. 
Abul Fazl was a born courtier. With all his good 
qualities he was a flatterer, a time-server, and a 
eulogist ; he made Akber his idol ; he bowed down 
and worshipped him. They became close friendsv^* 
they were indeed necessary to each other. Akber' 
looked to his minister for praise ; Abul Fazl looked 
to his master for advancement. It is difficult to ad- 
mire the genius of Akber without seeing that he has 
been worked upon by Abul Fazl. It is equally 
difficult to admire the genius of Abul Fazl without 
seeing that he is pandering to the vanity of Akber. 
Akber troubled When Akber made the acquaintance of Abul 
bytheuiamA -pazl he was in sore perplexity. He was ‘determined 
to rule men of all creeds with even hand. The 
Ulamd were thwarting him. The Chief ’Justice at 
Agra had sentenced men to death for being Shiahs 
and heretics. The UlamA were urging the Padisha^^ 
to do the same. He was reluctant to quarrel with 
them ; he was still more reluctant to sanction their 
high-handed proceedings towards men who wor- 
shipped the same God but after a different fashion. 
AbuiPazra How far Akber opened his soul to Abul Fazl is 

unknown. No doubt Abul Fazl read his thoughts. 
Indeed, he had his own wrongs to avenge. The 
Ulam^ had persecuted his father and driven hiTn 
into exile. The Ulamd. were ignorant, bigoted, and^ 
puffed up with pride and orthodoxy. Their learn- 
ing was confined to Arabic and the Eloran. They 




ignored what they did not know and coidd not chaptbb iv. 
fiznderstand. Abul Fazl must ha^e hated and 
despised them. He was far too courtly, too self- 
constrained, too astute to express his real senti- 
ments. Tha Ulamd were at variance with the 


Padishah ; they were also at variance amongst them- 
selves. Possibly he foresaw that if they disputed 
before Akber they might excite his contempt. 
How far he worked upon Akber can never be 


Ijg^certained. In the end Akber ordered that the 
XJlamd should discuss all questions in his presence ; 


he would then decide who was right and who was 


wrong. 

There is no evidence that Abul Fazl suggested HehgiouBcon- 
this course. It was, however, the kind of incense 
that a courtier would offer to a sovereign like Akber. 

The learned men were to lay their opinions before 
the Padishah; he was to sit and judge. If he 
needed help Abul Fazl would be at his side. In- 
deed, Abul Fazl would ask questions and invite 
opinions. He, the Padishah, would only hear and 
decide. Accordingly preparations were made for 



coming debates.®® 

The discussions were held on Thursday even- Thursday evea- 


™ It IS a cunous fact that the old soTereigns of India took special pleasure m 
religious controversy The Chinese pilgnnis and the Hindti legends alike bear evi- 
dence to this charactenstic It especially belonged to the age when Brahmanism 
was straggling against Buddhism, when the religion of gods and priests was fight- 
ing against a system of atheism and morality The old Moghul Ebans had a strong 
taste for it. Whilst repognizing the principle of toleration, they liked to hear 
Mussulmans, Christiana, and Buddhists arguing against each other The contro- 
versy held in the court of Akber originated in a similar spirit , it excited similar 
feelings m the sovereign and the courtiers. 

This love foF religious controversy prevails amongst some of the Bajpoot princes 
B&f the present day They delight in hearing disputes between Brahmans, Mussul- 
mans, and Christiana. For this information I am mdebted to the Rev. John 
Robson, who was a missionary in Bajpootana for twelve years. Mr Robson is tha 
author of '* Chnstianity and Hinduism compared." 
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. ings. They were carried on in a large paviKon ; 
it was built for the purpose in the royal garden^ 
at Fathpur Sikri. All the learned men at Agra 
were invited to attend. The Padishah and all the 
grandees of the empire were present. Abul Fazl 
acted as a kind of director. He started questions ; 
he expounded his master’s policy of toleration. 
Akber preserved his dignity as Padishah- He list- 
ened with majestic gravity to all that was said. 
Occasionally he bestowed praises and presents upoi^ 
the best speakers. '' 

For many evenings the proceedings were con- 
ducted with due decorum. As, however, the speakers 
grew accustomed to the presence of the Padishah, 
the spirit of dissent began to work. One evening it 
led to an uproar ; learned men reviled each other 
before the Padishah. No doubt Abul Fazl did his 
best to make the Ulamd uncomfortable. He shifted 
the discussion from one point to another. He started 
dangerous subjects. He placed them in dilemmas. 
If they sought to please the Padishah they sinned 
against the Koran; if they stuck to the Koran they 
offended the Padishah. A •question was started as t<^^ 
Akber’s marriages. One orthodox magistrate was ] 
too conscientious to hold his tongue ; he was re- 
moved from his post.^ The courtiers saw that the 
Padishah delighted in the discomfiture of the Ulamd. 
They began to charge the UlamA with inconsistency, 
trickery, and cheating. The law oflBcers were un- 
able to defend themselves. Their authority and 



Akber had married more than four wires. The Sunnfs are strict upon thl^ 
point Akber, bowerer, was anzions that his Bajpoot wires should be on tlm 
same footing as his Mussulman wires. The Shiahs were in his farour. He 
became a Shiah 



orthodoxy were set at nought. They were fast chapters 
Idrifting into disgrace and ruin. They had cursed 
one another in their speech; probabijrin their hearts 
they were all agreed in cursing Abul Fazl. 

By this time Akber held the UlamA in 
esteem. He was growing sceptical of their religion. 

He had listened to the history of the Khalifat ; he 
yearned towards Ali and his family ; he became in 
heart a Shiah. Already he may have doubted 
^iihammad and the Koran. Still he was out- 
wardly a Mussulman. His object now was to over- 
throw the UlamA altogether; to become himself 
the supreme spiritual head ; the Pope or Khalif of 
Islam. Abul Fazl was labouring to invest him with 
the same authority. He mooted the question one 
Thursday evening. It raised a storm of opposition ; 
for this he was prepared. He had started the idea ; 
he exerted all his tact and skill to carry it out. 

The debates- proved that there were differ- 
ences of opinion among the UlamA. Abul Fazl 
urged that there were differences of opinion be- 
tween the highest Mussulman authorities ; between 
those who were accepted as infallible, and were 
^nown as Mujtahids. He thus inserted the thin 
•end of the wedge. He proposed that when the 
Mujtahids disagreed the decision should be left 
to the Padishah. Weeks and months passed away 
in these discussions. Nothing could be said against 
the measure excepting what would prove offensive 
to the Padishah. 

Meantime a document was drawn up in the Thedocnment 
names of the chief men amongst the UlamA. It gave uiama. 
%ie Padishah the power of deciding between the 
conflicting authorities. It gave him the still more 
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dangerous power of issuing fresh decrees, provided 
they were in accordance with some verse of thb^ 
Koran, and were manifestly for the benefit of the 
people. The document was in the handwriting of 
Shaikh Mubdrak; Abul Fazl, Abul Faiz, and pro- 
bably Akber himself, had each a hand in the com- 
position. The chief men amongst the Ulamd were 
required to sign it. Perhaps if they had been 
priests or divines they might have resisted to the 
last. But they were magistrates and judges; thef^r 
posts and emoluments were in danger. In the end 
they signed it in sheer desperation. From that 
day the power of the Ulamd was gone ; they had 
abdicated their authority to the Padishah; they 
became mere ciphers in Islam. A worse lot befell 
their leaders. The head of the Ulamd and the 
obnoxious Chief Justice were removed from their 
posts and forced to go to Mecca. 

The breaking up of the Ulamd is an epoch in 
the history of Mussulman India. The Ulamd may 
have been ignorant and bigoted ; they may have 
sought to keep religious belief and the government 
of the empire within the narrow grooves of orthodoxy- - 
Nevertheless they had played an important part 
throughout Mussulman rule. As exponents of the ^ 
law of Muhammad they had often proved a salutary 
check upon the despotism of the sovereign. They 
had forced eveiy minister, governor, and magistrate 
to respect the fundamental principles of the Koran. 
They led and controlled public opinion among the 
Mussulman population. They formed the only body 
in the state that ever ventured to oppose the will of 
the sovereign. 

The Thursday evenings had done their work* 
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Within four years they had broken up the power of ohaptbbiv. 
the Ulamd. Abtd Fazl bad another project in his 
brain ; it combined the audacity of genius with the 
mendacity of a courtier. He declared that Akber was 
himself the twelfth Imdm, the Lord of the period, Akber, the Lord 

, ' (Tt , of the period. 

who was to reconcile the seventy-two sects of Islam, 
to regenerate the world, to usher in the millennium. 

The announcement took the court by surprise* It 
fitted, however, into current ideas ; it paved the 
rway for fm’ther assumptions. Akber grasped the 
notion with eagerness ; it fascinated him for the re- 
mainder of his life ; it bound him in the closest ties 
of friendship and confidence with Abul Fazl. 

The religious life of Akber had undergone aRejeetioaof 
vast change. He was testing religion hy morality 
and reason. His faith in Islam was fading away. 
Muhammad had married a girl of ten;^^ he had taken 
another man’s wife; therefore he could not have 
been a prophet sent by Grod. Akber disbelieved 
the story of his night- j oumey to heaven. Meantime 
Akber was eagerly learning the mysteries of other 
religions. He entertained Brdhmans, Siiffs, Parsis, 
and Christian Fathers. He believed in the trans- 
* migrations of the soul, in the supreme spirit, in the 
ecstatic re-union of the soul with Grod, in the deity 
of Fire and the Sun. He leaned towards Chris- 
tianity ; he rejected the Trinity and Incarnation, , 

The gravitations of Akber towards Christianity GmTitationa 
are invested with singular interest. He had been timty. 
impressed with what he heard of the Portuguese in 
India ; their large ships, impregnable forts, and big 

^ The marriage of Muhammad with Ayesha, the young daughter of Abu 
Bakr, is a well-known erent of his life So also was his mairiage with Zeinab, 
the divorced wife of his adopted son Zeid. 

11 
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oHAygytiv guns. He sent a letter to the Portuguese viceroy at 
Goa inviting Christian Fathers to come to his court 
at Fathpur Sikri and instruct him in the sacred 
books. The religious world at Goa was thrown into 
a ferment at the prospect of converting the Great 
Moghul. Every priest in Goa prayed that he 
might be sent on the mission. Three Fathers were 
despatched to Fathpur, which was more than twelve 
hundred miles away.*® Akber awaited their arrival 
with the utmost impatience. He received them: 
with every mark of favour. They delivered their 
presents, consisting of a Polyglot Bible in four Ian- ’ 
guages, and images of Jesus and the Virgin Mary. 
To their unspeakable delight the Great Moghul 
placed the Bible on his head and kissed the images. 
So eager was he for instruction that he spent the 
whole night in conversation with the Fathers. He 
provided them with lodgings in the precincts of his 
palace ; he permitted them to set up a chapeFand 
altar. 

oontiweraies Akber had ceased to be a Mussulman ; he still 
maintained appearances. He set apart Saturday 

oa Akber. Gveniugs for coutroversics between the Fathers and 

the Mullahs. In the end the Fathers convinced 
Akber of the superiority of Christianity. They 
contrasted the sensualities of Muliammad with the 
pure morality of the gospel ; the wars of Muhammad 
^ and the Khalifs with the preachings and sufferings 
of the Apostles. The Mussulman historian curses 


The mission consisted of Father Aquaviva, Monserrato, and Ennqnes. 
Aqnarira iros the superior , he was a man of great learning, tact, and zeaL En- 
riques however played an important part he was a Persian by birth, and acted 
as interpreter Nothmg is known of the details of their long and labonous-j 
journey. Father Gatrou fumishea some details which supplement the informa- 
tion supplied by Mr Blockmann. 
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the Fathers ; he states that Akber became a Chris- oHACTBaiv. 
tian." The Fathers, however, could never induce 
Akber to be baptized. He gave them bis favourite 
son Sfiird-d, a boy of thirteen, to be educated in 
Christianity and the European sciences,^ He di- 
rected Abul Fazl to prepare a translation of the 
gospel. He entered the chapel of the Fathers, and 
prostrated himself before the image of the Saviour. 

He permitted the Fathers to preach Christianity 
in any part of his empire’ ; to perform their rites 
in public, in opposition to Mussulman law. A Por- 
tuguese was buried at Fathpur with all the pomp 
of the Roman Catholic ritual; the cross was car- 
ried through the streets for the first time. But Akber 
would not become a Christian; he waited, he said, 
for the Divine illumination.^® 

Other men beside Akber were moved by Chris- Effect of chrui- 
tianity. It awakened new ideas and sentiments. 

^ See Badaum’s history Translations will be found in Elliot’s History, yoI y 
A lso in Blockmann’s English edition of the Aln-i-Akban Badauni was em- 
ployed by Abul Fazl on the translation of the Maha Bhfirata and Bamhyana ; 
like a true Mussulman he expresses his utter disgust at the task 

** Akber showed his attachment to Christianity in a peculiar way He mar- 
ried a Christian wife, who is known as Min am or Mary The palace of Minam is 
BtiU shown at Fathphr Sikn. It is the only one with a bath-room attached. 

The chief feature in the oimamentation and architecture is something hke a 
Greek cross Akber is said to have remarked to the Jesuit Fathers that he had 
more ciosses in one of his palaces than they had in all their churches. — Oom- 
mumeated hy the jRev John Mobaon 

It will he seen hereafter, that Jehanglr tried to get Christian wives Shah. 

Jehan took Portuguese women into his harem after the capture of Hugh. 

** A story is told by Father Catron, that Abul Fazl became a Christian, and 
brought forward political reasons why Akber should do the same He repre- 
sented that the HindOis would never accept Islam, because it was the religion of 
the conquerors , that out of their deep veneration for Akber they would readily 
follow his example and become Christians Palace influences, however, were too 
strong for Akber. His mother, who lived to a very advanced age, was a staunch, 
believer in the prophet His wives were all opposed to Christianity, as it would 
have forced him to put them all away save one* The Mullahs of the court were 
^equally strong in denouncing Chnstiajuty — Catron’s History of the M^^bul 
Bynasty. 
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Creed or AJnil 
IteL. 


Asplrationa of 
AbulFaiz. 


It strongly influenced the religious thought of Abul 
Fad and his elder brother Abul Faiz. These two 
men were representatives of the time. Both were 
Sufis. Both affected that mystic longing after 
union with God, which harmonizes with every re- 
ligion. But there was a marked difference between 
them; they represent opposite schools. Abul Fazl 
was the statesman feeling his way to power. Abul 
Faiz was the prophet bard yearning after something 
higher and better. i 

The creed of Abul Fazl is set forth in the fol- ' 
lowing lines : — 

" O God, in eyery temple I see people that seek Thee ^ 

In every language I hear spoken, people praise Thee * 

Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee ' 

Each religion says, — ‘ Thou art without equal ' 

If it he a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer , 

If it be a Christian church, people nng the bell from love to Thee 
Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the mosqt^e ; 

It IS Thou whom I search from temple to temple ” 

Such language is more political than religious. 
It expresses a grave truth which cannot be ignored, 
especially by the rulers of India. It is not the 
outpourings of a fervent man ; it is not the stuffs 
that makes martyrs and crusaders. It is the out- ^ 
come of the old Moghul policy of toleration, refined 
by the genius of Abul Fazl. 

The^ religion of Abul Faiz was of a different 
character. The following lines embody some of 
his aspirations : — 

** Gome let us turn to a pulpit of light , 

Let us lay the foundation of a new Xaaba with stones from Mount Sinai. 

The wall of the Kaaba is broken , 


^ The translation of Abnl Fazl's verses is by Mr Blockmann See hia 
Biography of Abul Fasl m the Introduction to the Ain-i-Akban. 
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The basis of the Kihlah is gone , OBAPTIlhlT. 

Let ns build a fortress without fault on a new foundation ’* *i — 

'“Hitherto Akber had made Agra his capital, l^iutAXber leaves, 
established his court air Fathpdr Sikri. The two peSSutlfthe 
places were twelve miles apart ; the intervening 
space was covered by a bazar. Fathpur had long 
been Akber^s favourite dwelling-place. His eldest 
son Selim had been bom there ; so had another of 
his sons. He left his wives and family there when 
(The set out on an expedition. But Fathpdr was un- 
- healthy ; a change was also necessary on other 
grounds. His growing antagonism to Islam was 
creating disaffection. Numbers of Shaikhs and 
Fakirs were banished ; some were sent to Scinde 
' and Kandahar and exchanged for hoi'ses.^® The 
Afghans in Kdbul were growing dangerous. Akber 
had given the kingdom of Kdbul to liis brother Mu- 
hammad Hakim Mirza ; but the Mirza often rebelled 


Here again I am indebted to Mr Blockmanu See Ain-i-Akban, page 667. 

Tbat Abul Fazl \ras deeply impressed with Christianity is evident ft-om hia 
own history of the reign of Akber, known as the Akber Nameh. He there says 
that Father Aqnavira was unrivalled among Christian doctors for intelligence and 
wisdom ** Seveial carping bigots attacked him, but their statements were torn to 
^pieces, and they were nearly put to shame They attacked the contradictions in 
the Gospel, but they could not prove their assertions. The Father replied to their 
arguments, and then offered to walk into a furnace with the Gospel in bis hand, 
if the Mullahs would do the same with the Koran The Mullahs shrank back 
from the proposal and answered only with angry words ** (Elliot’s History of 
India, vol vi ) The story has been told in a variety of ways , sometimes the 
offer IS said to have come from a Mullah Possibly Abul Fazl’a version is the 
correct one. Subsequently the Fathers were warned by their superiors not to 
attempt any such rash experiments, which might be suggested by the devil in 
order to bring Chiistianity to shame 

40 This statement is peculiar in itself, it is also out of keeping with the 
popular idea of Akber. The Mussulman historian Badauni charges Akber with 
sending the refractory divines to Kandahar and exchanging them for horses, (See 
Badauni, extracted and translated by Blockmann in Ain-i*Akban, page 191 ) 
t-Possibly this does not mean actual slavery Possibly the holy men were simply 
deported to the north-west frontier, where their co-rehgionists ransomed them with 
horses. It will, however, be seen hereafter that Akber persecuted MiusulmanB and 
destroyed mosques, especially after his removal to Lahore. 
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CKAFfBBiY and raided the Punjab. Akber tried ^to cope with 
the evil by pitting* the Eajpoots against the Af- 
ghans. In 1578 he appointed his brother-in-law 
Baja Bhagwan D&a to be governor of the Punjab; 
he appointed Raja MAn Singh, a son of Bhagwan 
D&Sy to the command of the districts on the Indus- 
In 1582 the Mirza again broke out in rebellion. 

Akber removes t Under these circumstanccs Akber resolved on 

to XAhore. § 

'moving from Fathpiir to Lahore. The Fathers mar- 
velled at the greatness of his army. Five thousand ’ 
elephants were on the march. Their heads were 
shielded with iron plates ; their trunks were armed 
with swords ; their tusks were bound with daggers. 
Each elephant carried four archers or four gunners. 
The elephants marched in the roar of the army. 

In Kdbul Akber reduced his brother to sub- 

•udBengai. mission and then pardoned him. In 1584 the 
Mirza died. Akber appointed Raja M5n Singh to 
be governor of Kabul. The history is obscure; 
could the facts be ascertained they would reveal 
political workings of the utmost importance. The 
disafFection of K4bul was doubtless due to the re- 
ligious innovations of Akber. The appointment' , 
of a Rajpoot governor over an Afghan population 
was the outcome of Akber’ s policy. It was a daring 
experiment in Asiatic politics. It may be inferred 
that the .Rajpoots overawed the Afghans. The 
people of Kdbul made complaints to Akber against 
Man Singh. Akber sent Man Singh to be governor 
of Bihir and Bengal; there also the Afghan ele- 
ment prevailed ; there again the Rajpoot is said 
to have ruled prudently and justly.*® Mdn Singh 


** There is absolntely no evidence as to Kdn Singh’s administration. Hr 
Blockmann has collected some interesting notices respecting H6n Singh They 
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eonquered and annexed Orissa. He continued for ohaptbbiv* 
many years in the government of Bihdr and Bengal. 

Akber set aside his own rules in order to reward hiig 
handsomely. He raised Man Singh to the com^ 
mand of Seven thousand horse; such high rank 
had been hitherto reserved for the sons of the 
Padishah.®® 

At Lahore the religion of Akber underwent AkberfottndB a 
further change. Muhammad had framed a religion 
out of Judaism, Christianity, and his own ideas. 

Akber tried to frame a religion in like manner. He 
thought to combine circumcision and baptism with the 
worship of the supreme spirit ; to blend polygamy 
and the worship of Jesus with the belief in the 
transmigrations of the soul. Accordingly he ap- 
peared at Lahore as the enemy of Islam, the de- 
stroyer of mosques, the head of a new religion.®^ He 
never adopted baptism. He became a worshipper 
of the Sun; he expected to be worshipped him- 
self as a type or embodiment of deity, a ray of 
the sun’s rays. Before entering into details it may 
be as well to picture him as he is described by old 
European travellers.®^ 


imply that it was just and prudent Such general terms are of no value in deal- 
ing with Afoghul history at this period. They merely imply that the writer was 
a partisan of the Rajpoots, and wrote to please Akher 

^ Mr Blockmann remarks that by this act Akber placed a Hindd above every 
Irlnasulman officer Shortly aftetwards, however, two Mussulman officers were 
raised to the same rank See Mr RIockmann*s history of the several Ami» and 
Mansubdars of Akber in his edition of the Ain-i-Akhari 

See Father Catron’s history. His statements are corroborated by the 
Rnropean anthonties which are snmmanzod by Furchas, 

** Akber was the first sovereign of any note in India since the days of Poms, 
who was known to Europeans. The Portuguese had been acquainted with the 
little kings of Malabar , they knew something, but very little, of the Rais of 
Vijayanagar. But Akber was the first great Indian potentate who was interviewed 
by Europeans. They were curious as regards every trait and detail, for every- 
thing was new and strange. Their several accounts have been summed up by the 
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“ The yearly revenue of Akber was many mil- 
lions ; yet other princes have exceeded him in port 
and magnificence ; in apparel, diet, and majesty of 
court service. He could neither write nor read; 
but he was endowed with deep judgment, piercing 
wit, wise forecast, and marvellous memory. ^ 

“ He was very diligent in the execution of justice. 
In the city where he dwelt he heard all causes 
himself. No malefactor was punished without his 
knowledge. Thieves and pirates were deprived of 
a hand. Murderers, adulterers, and highwaymen 
were put to death by hanging or impalement ; but 
no execution took place until the sentence had been 
pronounced by Akber three times. 

He held a public audience every day. For 
this purpose he had two wide halls, or rather open 
courts, with a royal throne set up in each.^® He did 
not, however, sit upon the throne, but stood by it. 
On these occasions he was attended by eight coun- 
sellors as well as notaries. He often received ex- 
ceedingly great presents at those audiences. One 
prince, who offered to become his vassal, presented 
him with horses, swords, and gold and jewels of 
enormous values. Almost every day he received 
such presents, but especially at the feast of the Nau- 
roz. 

At other times Akber sat upon carpets after the 
Turkish manner. On these occasions twelve learned 


old English geographer, Samuel Furchas, the description in the text, with 
some slight modifications, is given m his very words 

These two courts, or halls, will be often broaght to notice m dealing with 
the history of Akber’s successors There was a public audience every afternoon 
in the public hall of assembly known as the Durbar There was a private audienco 
eveiy evening to such guests as were specially invited in a kind of drawing-room 
known as the Ghusal-kbana, literally ** the bath-room." 
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men were always with him, who either read or dis- ohaptebiv • 
■^puted in his presence, or else related histories. He 
was a curious discourser with all sects. He was both 
affable and majestic, merciful and severe. He was 
more gracious to the commonalty than he was to his 
, own grandees. He was skilful in various mechanical 
iarts, such as making guns and casting ordnance. 

He had workshops within the precincts of the 
palace. 

He took great delight in a variety of games 
in fights between buffaloes, cocks, harts, rams, and' 
elephants ; in the performances of wrestlers, fencers, 
dancers, and actors of comedies; in the dances of 
trained elephants and camels. He knew the name 
of every one of his elephants. He gave names to 
his horses, his wild beasts, his harts, and his pigeons, 
and knew every one by its name. He often de- 
spatched serious business in the midst of these 
spectacles. He was very fond of hunting. He had 
no hunting dogs. He kept trained panthers to take 
other wild beasts. He also kept tame antelopes, i 
wdth nets fastened to their horns, to entangle wild 
nnes. In his hunting expeditions he surrounded 
a whole wood with hunters. He then sent bea- 
ters into the jungle to drive out the game. If any 
hunters suffered the beasts to escape they were pun- 
ished. 

“ Akber was sparing in his diet He rarely par- A^t cmioias- 
took of flesh more than four times in the year. He 
lived on rice, milk , and sweetmeats. He only slept 
three hours in the night time.®* 

He hated the Mussulman religion. He over- 

. BU^ailB. 

:dl\ M Akber spent tbe greater part of the night m his private assemblies Fro- 
bAly*he slept'somc hours in the day-time, according to Moghul custom. 
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threw mosques and converted them into stables.^ 
He trusted and employed the Hindus more than the^ 
Mussulmans. Many of the^ Mussulmans rebelled 
against him; they stirred up his brother, the governor 
of Kdbul, to take arms against him ; but Akber 
defeated the rebels and restored order. 

“ It is uncertain what really was the religion of 
Akber. Some said that he was a Mussulman; 
others that he was a Hindd ; others that he was a 
Christian. Some said that he belonged to a fourty 
sect, which was not connected with either of the 
three others. He acknowledged one God, who was 
best content with a variety of sects and worship- 
pings. Early in the morning, and again at noon, 
evening, and midnight, he worshipped the Sun. He 
belonged to a new sect, of which the followers re- 
garded him as their prophet. They followed him 
out of interest and worldly gain. He professed to 
work miracles ; to cure diseases by the water of his 
feet. Many women made vows to him, either to 
obtain children, or to recover the health of their 
children; if they obtained the object of their 
desires they brought to him whatever they had 
vowed, and he received it willingly. Every mom^ 
ing he worshipped the Sun ; he liked to be wor- 
shipped himself by the people. He showed him- 
self to the multitude at a window ; they knelt 
down, and performed the same worship to him as 
they did to their own idols. It was thought that he 
entertained learned men of diflTerent sects and re- 


^ Abul Fazl IB discreetly silent as regards Akber* s persecution of the Mussul- 
mans. In one place he significantly remarks that those who are acquamted 
the religions knowledge and piety of His Majesty, will not attach any importance 
to some of his customs Ain-i-Akban, page 166 . 

This was the famous window for inspection, known as the dliarokha window. 
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Hgions in order that he might take something from chapter iv. 
^each for the constitution of a new one.”®^ 

The pretensions of Akher to be worshipped as a 
deity reveal the workings of his mind. The Moghul 
idea of one sovereign and one God had seethed in 
his brain. He had become impatient of Islam ; he 
yearned to bring all men under one dominion, 
religious as well as political. He had been intoxi- 
iisited by the boundless flattery of Abul Fazl. 

The stages in the development of Akber 
strongly marked. The idea that he was the twelfth 
Imam, the Lord of the period, may possibly have 
died a natural death. It could only find expression 
within the pale of Islam ; it would not work upon the 
Hindii; it was too fascinating to be rejected; 
it was blended with more spiritual and meta- 
physical forms of belief. The worship of Firej^and 
the Sun as the manifestations of deity, the types of 
the supreme spirit, was alike Persian and Brahman- 
ical. The worship of royalty as light emanating from 
God, a ray of the Sun that illuminated the universe, 

;^as due to the genius of Abul Fazl. Probably it 
originated in ancient times, when imperial power 
maintained a priesthood and was supported by a 
priesthood.®® Others, however, besides Abul Fazl 
had the audacity to revive a similar idea in the 
sixteenth century ; hence arose the belief in the 
divine rights of kings which about the same time 
began to prevail in England.®^ 

^ « Furchas's Pilgnmaj^, repniited at Calcutta, 1864. 

^ It IB a suggestive fact that the Rajas of Ayodhy^, the ancestors of the present 
Bajafl of Udaipur, are fabled to have descended from the Sun. The remote ancestor 
of Chenghu Khan was also begotten by the Sun on a Virgin. 

* S9 xhe fact that Akber suffered himself to be worshipped as deity is nndeniablo. 
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oHAPTBBiv. Besides this popular form of worship Akb^r 
founded a new religion, known as the Divine 
Faith,” The members were the elect, who wor- 
shipped him as the visible type of deity. The 
novice placed his turban at the foot of the Padishah. 
In return he received a symbol bearing the name of 
God, and the motto Alldhu Akber.” Meantime 
all the Mussulman prayers and feasts>;ffi»^aib<rfiahed 
at court. A new worship was introduced, which was 
partly Pars! and partly Hindd. _A new er a, anch 



Alraefneeof 

fiuiaticism 


d aySf an d Th^c>a f fi nluofi ns fjjCT'a.S 

pog^iMe from fles h meat . Th ey abstained from 
intgr^^gfeafife**tEQmen^bn..w^Fe--^^ or 

1wrren,.npd^wjjyb itMeie uiultrTage. Mean- 

time the Mussulman grandees at court made but 
f little resistance. They hated Abul Fazl. They 
were jealous of the promotion of Hindiis ; they 
were little troubled by the religious novelties. They 
had learned to sneer at the Ulamd; probably in 
their hearts they were ready to sneer at the Padishah. 

Akber was no fanatic. He was not carried away^ 
by religious craze. His religion was the outcome of 
his policy ; it was political rather than superstitious ; 
it began with him, and it ended with him. Proba- 


Every morning Akber made bis prostrations to the Sun, whilst a crowd of wretches 
made their prayers and tows to him as their deity The PoTtngaese saw the 
people worship Akber Abul Fazl himself declares, that the people's prayers 
were answered, that their diseases were healed He adds, with a sly hit at Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, that many sincere inquirers receiTed an awakening from 
the light of his wisdom, or the holiness of his breath, which othet spintnal doctors 
could not produce by fasting and prayers for forty days See Afn-i-Akbaxi, trana- ^ 
lated by Blockmann. 

® There is a double meaning in these words. They signify ** God is great.*’ 
They also signify “ Akber is God,*' 
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bly the lack of fanaticism caused its failure. Abul|< jpAPTER iv. 
^^azl speaks of the numbers who joined it ; the list 
which he has preserved only contains the names of 
eighteen ^courtiers, including himself, his father, and 
his brother. Only one Hindi! is on the list, namely, 

Bir Bar, the Brahman.®^ 

Akber tried hard to improve the morals of his or 
subjects, Hindiis as well as Mussulmans. Heplaga d 
restrictions upon prostitution ; he severe ly punished 
y g^ducem He permitted the^ use "wiiie, lie pun- 
ished intoxication? Se ^roh^ited ihe slaughter of 
cows. He forbade th^marri^§_qf boys before]^^ey 
six&Bei i^ and of girls be fore th ey were f oimteen. 

He permitted rg ^ triage of Hind d wi He 

tned- to ^tajM^ati amongs t th e Hind iis^^and poly- 

There was much practical simplicity in Akber’s practical mind 
character. It showed itself in a variety of ways. 

It was not peculiar to Akber ; it was an instinct ' 
which shows itself in Moghuls generally. His Amirs 
cheated him by bringing borrowed horses to mus- 
tpr ; he stopped them by branding every horse with 
me name of the Amfr to which it belonged as well 
jSs with the imperial mark. ^He appointed writers ^ 

JjTO record everything he said or did. He sent 

Bir Bar had eomctbing to do 'with Akber’ s religious culture Badauni, the 
Mussulman historian, thus refers to him “ Bir Bar impressed upon the Padishah 
that the Sun was the primary origin of everything The ripening of the grain 
in the fields, of fruits and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the 
hves of men, depended upon the Sun. Hence it was but proper to worship and 
revereuce this luminary , and people in praying should face towards the place 
where he nses, instead of turning to the quarter where he sits For similar 
reasons, said Bir Bar, should men pay regard to fire and water, stones, trees, and 
other/ forms of existence, even to cows and their ordure, to the mark on the fore, 
head, and the Brahmanical thread ’* Blockmann’s translation in the Ain-i-Akban 

See the extracts from Badauni’s history, inserted in Mr Blockmann's edition 
of the Ain-i-Akbari, It is impossible to ascertain how far Akber enforced 
obedience to his laws. 
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cttAPTE&iv. writers into every city and province to report to hi^A 
everything that wa-s going on.*® He hung up a beH'Sh 
- at the palace ; any man who had a grievance might 
ling the bell and obtain a hearing.*^ 

Rjpertoent for Akber was Very inquisitive. 

gri^ivofin-® t ion to discover the sources of the Ganges. He 
nade a strange experiment to discover what lan- 
, piage was first spoken h3^ mankind. This experiment 
: s typical of the man. The Mussulmans declared that 
he first language was Arabic ; the Jews said it wag. 
Hebrew ; the Brdhmans said it was Sanskrit. Akber 
fordered twelve infants to be brought up by dumb 
nurses; not a word was to be spoken in their pre- 
sence until they were twelve years of age. When 
the time arrived the children were brought before 
Akber. Proficients in the learned tongues were 
present to catch the first words, to decide upon the 
language to which it belonged. The children could 
not say a word; they spoke only by signs. The 
experiment was an utter failure.** 

Darkstdeof / The character of Akber had its dark side. He 
fcvas sometimes harsh and cruel. His persecution of 
{Mussulmans was unpardonable. He had another 
(way of getting rid of his enemies which is revolting 
'to civilization. He kept a poisoner in his pay.f 


Bark stde of 
Akber hia 
poisoner. 


^ These wnters were of little use in checking injustice or oppression Benner 
says that they were generally in disgraceful collusion with the Ticeroy or goTemor. 

Ain-i-Akhan. See idso Father Oatrou. 

^ Father Catrou relates this incident on the authority of the Moghul chronicle. 
According to Herodotus the same experiment was made by one of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs There is one ounous incident in Akber' s experiment. The ehil^rein 
were subsequently taught to speak, but it was with the greatest possible diMcol^. 

Badauni relates the incident m a tone of contempt. He says that a number 
of sucklings were brought up by dumb nurses until they were four years of qgo^v 
When the time was up not one could speak a word. Badauni's story is probail))}^^ 
the true one. Father Catron's story is just the exaggeration of tiie inddent whfiA 
would be recorded m the Moghul chroiudes. 
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carriftfl a I to-g n,^4-n. ■ ^aptbb-f 

j^or betel ; annj-hf^T for 

pc ^oned pilla. No one d ared to refuse to eat, what 
wg^ offered h^rm ^ Hy ^Kpi offer was 

^teemed an honoi^.. How many wero -p^Ls^ed 
iinknrm ax. The practice was in full 
fo^^ du rinj pf the r eiffna^of his sunoessocs^ 

ISuEBer required his Amirs to prostrate themselves ^tnudon. 
before him. This rule gave great offence to Mus- 
^plmans ; prostration is worship ; no strict Mussul- 
man will perform worship except when offering his 
prayers to Grod. Abul Fazl says that Atber ordered 
it to be discontinued. The point is doubtful. It 
was certainly performed by members of the Divine 
Faith.” It was also performed during the reign of 
his son and successor.®® 

The Moghul go vermnent was pure despotism. Absolute de»- 
Every governor and viceroy was supreme within **^*^*”** 
his province 5 the Padishah was supreme throughout 
ms empire. There was nothing to check provincial 
rJders but fear of the Padishah ; there was nothing 
tp check the Padishah but fear of rebellion. All 
previous Mussulman sovereigns had been checked 
the Ulamd, and the authority of the Koran. 
lAkber had broken up the Ulamd and set aside the 
Koran ; he governed the empire according to his 
will; his will was law. The old Moghul Khans 
had held Diets ; no trace of a Diet is to be found in 


^ Three forms of salutation were known to the Moghuls : — the Komish, or 
uffenog of the head , the Tashm, or offering of jhe whole body, the Sijdah, or 
prostration. The Eornish consisted m placing the palm of the right hand upon 
the forehead, and bending the head downwards. The Taslim consisted m stoop- 
Ag down and placing the back of the right hand upon the ground ; then raising 
Hfgently and standing erect , finally placing the palm of the hand on the crown 
of the Imad. The Sijdah consisted in prostration, and touching the ground with 
the forehead. See Ain-i-Akbari, translated by Blockmann. Book i. Afn 74. 
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Ministers 


Cabinet. 


Working of the 
aduiluistration 


the history of Moghul India prior to the reign of 
Aurungzeb. There may have been a semblance of^ 
a Diet on the accession of a new Padishah ; all the 
Amirs, Rajas, and princes of the empire paid their 
homage, presented gifts, and received titles and 
honours. But there was no council or parliament of 
any sort or kind. The Padishah was one and 
supreme. 

Asiatic ministers play an important part in the 
administration ; they rarely play an important p^J^ 
in the history. They exercised great influence ; ^t 
was chiefly in matters personal or of passing inter- 
est. They might advance a friend or ruin an 
enemy. Otherwise they were mere slaves in the 
hands of their master ; if they failed to please him 
they ceased to be ministers. Loss of favour was 
not a matter of dismissal ; it was degradation and 
ruin ; there was always danger of confiscation and 
death. 

Sometimes the ministers seemed to form a cat 
binet. It comprised the prime minister, the finance 
minister, the paymaster-general. The Padishalu 
appointed others at will. Mention is sometim 
made of a lord steward of the household, a grai 
master of the eunuchs, a lord falconer, and oth 
nondescript posts. Sometimes the ministers wei 
realities like Bairam Khan and Abul Fazl ; som^J 
times they were mere puppets who had been honf " 
oured with the rank of ministers. 

The working of the administration during the 
reign of Akber is far from clear. It is hidden 
behind a veil of fulsome flattery. It wus not 
until the reigns of his successors that Europea^^ 
observers saw the working of Moghul rule with 
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iheir own eyes. Three institutions were in full chapter it. 
^ force throughout the reign. They were known as in»tita- 
the Jharokha . the anci Ghusa l-khana. 

They serve to show the daily life of Akber”and his 
court ; fuller details will appear in the after history . 

The Jharokha was a window at the back of the Jluirokha. 
palace ; or rather at the back of the Mahal or harem. . 

It overlooked a plain below. At this window Akber 
appeared every morning and worshipped the sun ; 
l^e multitude thronged the plain below to worship 
Akber. Later in the morning Akber appeared again 
at the window. He was entertained with the com- 
bats of animals in the plain below. Sometimes 
he inspected troops, horses, elephants, camels, and 
animals of all descriptions from this window. 

The Durbar was in the front quarter of the Durbar, 
palace facing the city. It was a hall of public 
audience within a large court. Every day Akber sat 
upon his throne at the back of the Durbar hall. He 
gave audience to all comers. He disposed of peti- 
tions; he administered justice; he received Kajas, 

Amirs, and ambassadors ; he issued orders to his 
ministers. All the grandees at court were boimd to 
^attend him at the Jharokha and Durbar. 

The Ghusal-khana was a private assembly. It Ghuaai-khan*. 
was held in the evening in a pavilion behind the 
Durbar court. None were admitted excepting the 
ministers and such grandees as w^ere invited to 
attend. Sometimes the gathering resembled a privy 
council ; at other times it was an assembly of grai^-* 
dees and learned men. 

Much stress has been laid upon the employment gmgi^mont of 
Hindus by Akber. The fact is he had no altern- 
ative. He had been compelled to call in the Eaj- 

12 
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pj^o und. it ^ecessar y to employ Hindus to check 
the malac^inistratjg n of his Amirs. He emilA 
fPglTlS^tEst^^arXmra!^^ lax 

in rei i^on s matters ireaehernnap, 

grasping, and untrustWortEyTThose who were strict 

He engaged" aHihidu" named To^ar Mai to, TnH Trft^4fc^ 
revenue settleinent| to fix tEe yeaij v p ay m fin.ta.Ar» 
be made Ey the holders of land. This ^ettlemen ^^ 
has been greatly lauded ; it is thi3i t^^3^w 

it was the one thing to whiah Iandl:u>ldj&ra^aii^ 
vators could appeal against jt)iaJ 3 apacity:^| j?olIectors. 
The character of Todar^^Sl^ is-a my^stery^j^ jSgCscas" 
praised to the skies by Abul Fazl ; he was denpimged 
as bigoted and superstitious by other contemppr- 
aries.®*^ 

KhAijs«giida ^/a 11 the lands in the empire were the property 
lands. of /the Pudishah.^® Some he kept as his own do- 

T]f^in ; they were known as Khdlisa, or crown 
l^ds ; they paid a yearly rent to the crown. The 
remaining lands were parcelled out as Jaghfrs. 
r These Jaghfrs were grants given in lieu of salary 
they were sometimes given for the maintenance of 
a quota or an army. Jaghfrs were given to viceroys, 
governors, ministers, and grandees ; they were also 


Kh&lisa lands 
and Jaghir 
lands. 


^ See Blockmann’s Ain-i-Akban , No. 39 m Abul Fazl’s list of Amirs and 
Mansubdars History teaches that unless native administration is kept under Euro- 
pean supervision it is accompanied by grave evils Nothing can have ^ '^en more 
productive of tyranny and oppression than the way in which districts and'villages 
in the Dekhan and Peninsula were farmed out to Br&hmans during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. It mattered not whether the head of the 
state was a Mussulman Sultan or a Hindd Baja , the oppression was the same. 

' 98 This fact is the foundation of the Moghul system of administratioii. An?v 
exception proves the rule Bernier states that sometimes the grandees were per- 
mitted to hold small pieces of land as sites for houses and gardens Such holdinga 
were liable to be confiscated by the Padishah like other property, « 
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given to queens and princesses in the imperial chaptebiv: 
harem. Every Jaghfr paid a fixed yearly rent to 
the Padishah ; all that could be collected above this 
amount belonged to the Jaghirdar, or holder of the 
Jaghfr. 

Badauni describes the working of the adminis- Seveiiue ad- 
tration under Todar Mai. There was no lack of ™™*“*^*®“* 
revenue work. All lands were measured, whether to 
town or country, dry or irrigated, cultivated 
^uncultivated. Every piece of land, calculated to 
yield a yearly income of twenty-five thousand rupees, \ 
was placed under the charge of an officer known as 
a Krori^® The object was to bring uncultivated 
lands into cultivation within three years Security » 
was taken from each Krori that such would bo 
done. Regulations were made ; of course they 
were disregarded. The rapacity of the Kroris laid 
the country waste ; they sold the wives and children 
of the ryots ; they threw everything into confusion. 

Many of the E^oris were brought to account by 
Raja Todar Mai ; many good men were beaten to 
death or tortured to death with the rack and pincers.^® 
pjMany died from long confinement in the prisons of 
the revenue officers ; there was no need of execu- 
tioners or swordsmen ; no one cared to find them 
graves or grave-clothes. They resembled the de- 

*® TChis officer was called a Eron \)ecauBe tweaty-fiye thousand rupees are 
equal to a or miUion of dams. The term rupee is used in the text as being 

a more fftmilmr word to European readers. In English money twenty-fire thou- 
sand rupees would be equivalent to two thousand five hundred pounds The dam 
was a copper com corresponding to the modern pice Forty dams went to a 
rupee. The Moghuls liked to talk big. They would not say twenty-five thou- 
BO^ rupees , they preferred saymg a krore of dams — Ain-i-Akbari, Ain 2. The 
^nomparison between the inflated exaggerations of Ahul Fazl and the evident 
tnahfulness of Badauni is very amusmg. 

70 3y M good men '* Badauni probably meant good Mussnlmans. It is evident 
to modem readers that the good men’* were grinding oppressors. 
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QHAWBB IV. vout Hilidus of Kamrup ; they gave themselves 
up to a year of enjoyment ; they then threw them- 
selves under the wheels of their idol car.^^ 
adminia- Badauni fumishes a graphic picture of the mal- 
administration of the Moghul army in the reign of 
Akber. The Amfrs were wicked and rebellious ; 
they spent large sums on stores and work-shops ; 
they amassed wealth ; they had no leisure to look 
after the troops ; they took no interest in the people. 

^ntro diif^pd for bran din oL .Jmrses , 
fl-ruTT ^d^^g frequent they were of no avail,. ,, 

'f he Amirs borrowed horsey Jor t he mus ^^ra ■ the 
horses wei’e branded and retur ned to their owners ; 
they were never seen again. The Amfrs mbuh tedT 
^aves and the dregs of " p^ple to serve as so ldiers at 
the musters*. ’ Akber was aware of this cheating and^ 
chicanery; he deemed it politic to wink at it..' 
Badauni was a staunch Hussulman.^ he -hateiL*^ike- 
innovations of Akber ; he told the plain truth.-'- AHr 
that he has stated is more than confirmed by Ewo*' 
peari observers in the reigns of Jehangfr jand^halu 
Jehan."^^ 

Lahore. ~"*Akber dwelt many years at Lahore. There hd^ 
seems to have reached the height of human felicity. 
A proverb became current, As happy as Akber.” 
He established his authority in Kdbul and Bengal, 
He added Kashmir to his dominions. His empire 
was as large as that of Asoka. He further contem- 
plated the conquest of the Dekhan.’^® 

See Badauni's Hisiorj in Elliot’s History of India, toI. t 
''2 Compare translated extract from Badauni m Blockmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, 
papre 242. Also Bernier’s description of tbe Mogbol administration in chapter vi. 
of thi present Tolume 

In 1685 there was a disastrous campaign against the Ynsufsais, in which 
eight thonsand of Akber *8 soldiers were killed, including Bir Bar the BrAhman. 
See Badauni, quoted by Mr Blockmann. 
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The Dekhan table land formed a square, with a chapter it> 
kingdom lying in each of the four angles. On the TheDekhan. 
north were Ahmadnagar andBerar ; on the south were 
BfjApur and Grolkonda. Akber had conquered Guz- 
erat and Malwa, to the northward of the Nerbudda 
river- He had also conquered Kliandesh. The 
kingdom of Khandesh occupied an important posi- 
tion. It lay immediately to the south of the Ner- 
budda river. Geographically it belongs to the 
Dekhan; politically it was a half-way house between 
Hindustan and the four kingdoms of the Dekhan. 

It was, in fact, the key to the Dekhan. It was 
governed by its own ruler, Bahadur Khan ; he owed 
allegiance to the Padishah ; he was far from loyal 
to his suzerain. 


Akber had always kept his eye on the march of Pohtioal state of 

• 1*^ JDekhan 

events in the Dekhan. In the ninth year of his 
reign the four Sultans had overthrown the Hindu 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. Subsequently they had 
been engaged in wars or intrigues amongst them- 
selves. In 4572 the Sultan of Ahmadnagar had 
conquered and annexed Berar; he thus set up a 
.strong barrier against the advance of the Moghuls 
into the south. Akber was angered by this annex- 


ation, but he could not interfere. 

Subsequently Ahmadnagar drifted into anarchy. Anarchy in 
Its annals are a mere record of drunkenness, 


treachery, slaughter, and indescribable crimes ; 
they will serve as a type of the current of affairs 
in the other Mussulman kingdoms of the Dekhan. 


.In 1586 a Sultan of Ahmadnagar was murdered 
my his son; he was shut up in a hot bath and 
buffocated to death. The parricide ascended the 
throne by the aid of his minister. In one day 
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the parricide slaughtered fifteen of his nearest male 
kinsmen. He was nearly always drunk. His chief 
amusement was to ride through Ahmadnagar with 
drunken companions, and hunt down all who came 
in his way. He grew jealous of his minister.. In 
his drunken fits he would threaten to behead the 
minister, or to have him trampled to death by ele- 
phants. The minister knew what was going on ; he 
suddenly arrested the Sultan ; he placed a boy of 
twelve, named Ismail, upon the throne of Alimad-* 
nagar.^^ 

At this crisis Ahmadnagar was distracted by 
the quarrels between the Dekhanis and Foreigners. 
The Dekhanis, including the Abyssinians, were led 
by a fanatic of the Mahdi sect, an expectant of the 
millennium.^® They demanded the restoration of 
the imprisoned Sultan. The minister thought to 
quell the riot by cutting off the head of the Sultan 
and exposing it on a bastion of the palace. The 
sight only drove the rioters to madness. They 
set the palace on fire. They slaughtered every 
Foreigner they could find. They plundered the 
houses of the Shfahs. Virgins who concealed their i 
faces from the sun and moon were dragged by the 
hair into the assemblies of the drunken.” The 
minister was taken prisoner and paraded through 
the city on an ass. He was then cut into pieces, 
which were fixed on different buildings within the 
city. 

At last things quieted down. The Dekhanis ac- 
cepted Ismail as their Sultan. He was a nephew of 
the parricide, and consequently a prince of the blood- 

Fenshta's History of Ahmadnagar 

The Dekhanis were Sannls. The Sunnis were as inclined aa the SMahs to 
behcTO in the adrent of Hahdi, and approved of the miUenntam. 
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royal. But Ismail had a father, named Burhan, 
who was a refugee at the court of Akber. Akber 
offered to place Burhan on the throne of Ahmadna- 
gar. Burhan replied that if the Moghuls helped 
him, the people of Ahmadnagar would resist him. 
Burhan went alone to the Dekhan; he was joined 
by many of the nobles. In the end the Mahdi 
fanatic was killed ; Ismail was imprisoned ; the 
father succeeded to the throne of his son. 

During the reign of Burhan, Akber sent ambassa- 
dors to the Sultans of the Dekhan to invite them to 
accept him as their suzerain. In return he would 
uphold them on their thrones ; he would prevent all 
internecine wars. One and all refused to pay allegi- 
ance to the Moghul. Akber was wroth at the re- 
fusal. He sent his son MurAd to command in 
Guzerat ; he ordered Murdd to seize the first oppor- 
tunity for interfering in the affairs of Ahmadnagar. 

The moment soon arrived. Burhan died in 
1594. A war ensued between rival claimants for 
the throne. The minister was at variance with the 
queen dowager. The minister invited Murdd to 
interfere. MurAd advanced to Alunadnagar. Mean- 
time the minister and queen came to terms ; they 
united to resist the Moghuls- The queen dowager, 
known as ChAnd Bibi, arrayed herself in armour ; she 
veiled her face, and led the troops in person. The 
Moghuls were driven back. At last a compromise 
was effected. BerAr was ceded to the Padishah ; 
iMurAd retired from Ahmadnagar.^® 

1 w Chfiind Bibi was a heroine of Mussulman story Sho was the daughter of 
I. Saltan of Ahmadnagar In 1564 she had been given in marriage to AU Adil 
Shah of B!j5puT, in order to cement the league against the Bai of Vijayanagar. 
$he was left a widow at an early age, and passed through strange experiences as 
queen regent of Bij&pur. On one occasion she was imprisoned m a fortress. In 
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About this time a strange event took place at 
Lahore. On Easter Sunday, 1597, the Padishah 
was celebrating the Nau-roz, or feast of the new! 
year, in honour of the Sun, Tented pavilions werej 
set up in a large plain. An image of the Sun^ 
fashioned of gold and jewels, was placed upon c 
throne. Suddenly a thunderbolt fell from the skies. 
The throne was overturned. The royal pavilionl 
was set on fire ; the flames spread throughout tha 
camp ; the whole was burnt to the ground. Tha 
fire reached the city and burnt down the palaceJ 
Nearly everything was consumed. The imperiali 
treasures were melted down, and molten gold and] 
silver ran through the streets of Lahore. 

This portentous disaster made a deep impression 
on Akber. He went away to Kashmir ; he took 
one of the Christian Fathers with him. He began 
to question the propriety of his new religion ; he j 
coidd not bring himself to retract ; certainly not to/ 
become an open Christian. When the summer wasj 
over he returned to Lahore.^’^ I 


1584 her niece was given in marriage to her brother, who had become Sultan of 
Ahmadnagar. Ch&nd Bibi accompanied her niece to Ahmadnagar, and hence- 
forth took up her abode there. In 1686 her brother, the husband of her niece, 
was suffocated by his son in a hot bath-room, as related in the text At 
the time she headed the troops against the Moghuls she must have been nearly 
fifty years of age. Father Catrou tells a romantic story of her being taken into 
the harem of Akber , he adds that the fact is not recorded in the Moghul 
chronicles. It will be seen afterwards that she was murdered by her own 
soldiers, Akber, as already seen, prohibited all mtei course with women of mature 
years 

Kashmir must have seemed like a paradise to the Christian Father. Fur- 
chas drew up a description of Kashmir from the Portuguese authorities, which is 
so quaint and graphic os to be worthy of extract' — Kashmir yields not to 
any Indian region m goodliness and wholesomeness It is encompassed with 
high mountains, which for most part of the year are covered with snow. It is a 
delicate valley, diversified with pastures, fields, woods, gardens, parks, springs 
and nvers, even to admiration. It is cool and more temperate than the kingdom 
of Thibet, which adjoins it on the east. Three leagues from Kashmir is a deep 
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In 1598 Atber left Lahore and set out for cHAPTBtti^. 
^Agra. He was displeased with the conduct of the 
war in the Dekhan. His son Mur&d was a drunkard. 

The Commander-in-Chief, known as the Khan 
Khandn, who accompanied Murkd, was intriguing 
and treacherous ; he had probably been bribed by 
the DekhanisJ* Abul Fazl was still the trusted 
servant and friend ; he had been raised to the rank 
of commander of Two thousand five hundred. Akber 
S^ad already recalled the Khan Khanan. He now 
sent Abul Fazl into the Dekhan, to bring away 
Murdd, or to send him away, as should seem most 
expedient. 

Abul Fazl departed on his mission. He arrived AbgjPaaimtho 
at Burhanpur, the capital of Khandesh. He soon 
discovered the lukewarmness of Bahadur Khan the 
ruler. He insisted that Bahadur Khan should join 
him, and help the imperial cause. Bahadur Khan 
was disinclined to help Akber to conquer the 
Dekhan. He thought to back out by sending rich 
presents to Abul Fazl. Abul Fazl was too loyal 
to be bribed; he returned the presents and went 
^one towards Ahmadnagar. 

f Meanwhile Mur Ad was retreating from Ahmad- AbuiPaei at 
nagar. He encamped in BerAr; he drank more 
deeply than ever ; he died suddenly the very day 
that Abul Fazl came up. The death of MurAd re- 


lake, beset ronud with trees, with an island in the midst, on which Akber built a 
palace. The country had a store of iice and wheat , also vines, which they plant 
at the foot of the malberry , the same tree seeming to bear two fruits. Had 
not the people been at contentions amongst themselves Akber could never have 
conquered so strong a kingdom. In times past the people were all Hindds, but 
Akrcie hundred years before Akber most of them became Mussulmans.” 

This Khan Ehan&n played an important part during the reign of Jehangfr. 
His name was Mirza Abdurrohim , he was the son of Bairam Khan, the guardian 
of Akber 
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OHAPTEttiv moved one complication ; but it led to the question 
of advance. The imperial officers urged a retreat/^ 
Abul Fazl refused to retreat. He had been bred in 
.a cloister ; he was approaching his fiftieth year ; he 
lhad never before been in active service ; but he had 
the spirit of a soldier ; he refused to retreat from 
an enemy’s country; he pushed manfully on for 
^hmadnagar. His efforts were rewarded with suc^ 
oess. The queen regent was assailed hy other 
Anemies, and yielded to her fate. She agreed that;* 
ijf Abul Fazl would punish her enemies, she woijld 
Surrender the fortress of Ahmadnagar. 
j Tidings had now reached Akber that his son 
Murdd was dead. He resolved to go in person to 
the Dekhan. He left his eldest son Selim in charge 
of the government. He sent an advance force 
under his other son DanyAl, associated with the 
Khan Khandn. The advance force reached Burhan- 
pur. There the disloyalty of Bahadur Khan was 
manifest ; he refused to pay his respects to Danydl.’"® 
Akber was encamped at Ujain when the news 
reached him. He ordered Abul Fazl to join him; 
he ordered Danydl to go on to Ahmadnagar ; he then 
prepared for the subjugation of Bahadur Khan. ^ 
The story of the operations may be told in a few 
words. Danydl advanced to Ahmadnagar. Chdnd 
Bfbf was slaughtered by her own soldiers. Ahmad- 
nagar was occupied by the Moghuls. Meanwhile 
Bahadur Khan abandoned Burhanpur and took 
refuge in the strong fortress of Aslrghur. Akber 
was joined by Abul Fazl and laid siege to Asfr^hur. 


HiTitaiy opbnr 
tions { 


This IB a well-known game with the feudatory princes in Indio. Wheif^ 
inclined to grow disaffected towards the paramount power they begin to show a 
want of respect. They excuse themselves under the plea of eickness. 
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The siege lasted six months. At last Bahadur Khan ohaftbs vr, 
Surrendered ; his life was spared ; henceforth he 
fades away from history. 

So far Atber had prospered; he had conquered of seum. 
the great highway into the Dekhan — Malwa, Khan- 
desh, Berdr, and Ahmadnagar. He raised Ahul 
Fazl to the command of Four thousand. He resolved 
on conquering the Dehhan. He was about to strike 
when his arm was arrested. His eldest son Selim 
ikad broken out in revolt. He had gone to Allaha- 
bad and assumed the title of Padishah. 

Akber returned alone to Agra ; he was fall- of atjui 
ing on evil days. He effected a reconciliation with 
Selim; he saw that Selim was still rebellious at 
heart ; that his best ofScers were inclining towards 
his undutiful son. In his perplexity he sent to the 
Dekhan for Abul Fazl The trusted servant hastened 
to join his imperial master. But Selim had always 
hated Abul Fazl. He instigated a Rajpoot chief of 
Bundelkund to way-lay Abul Fazl. This chief 
was Bir Singh of Urchah. Bir Singh fell upon 
Abul Fazl near Nawar, killed him, and sent his head 
po Selim. Bir Singh fled from the wrath of the 
Padishah ; he led the life of an outlaw in the jungle 
until he heard of the death of Akber. 

Akber was deeply wounded by the murder of Bviiday^ 
Abul Fazl. He thereby lost his chief support, his ^ 
best and trusted friend. Henceforth he seemed to 
yield to circumstances rather than to struggle 
against the world. Other misfortunes befell him. 

His mother died. His youngest son Danydl kiDedl 
^himself with Hri-nk in the Dekhan. His own life 
was beginning to draw to a close. 

The last events in the reign of Akber are ob- 
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oHAVTBBiT scare. Outwardly he became reconciled to Selim. 

Outwardly he abandoned scepticism and heresy ; 
tore of Selim, profcsscd himself a Mussulman. At heart 'he 
was anxious that Selim should be set aside; that 
Khuzru, the eldest son of Selim, should succeed 
him on the throne. It is impossible to unravel the 
intri^es that filled the court at Agra. At last 
Akber was smitten with mortal disease. For some 
days Selim was refused admittance to his father’s 
chamber. In the end there was a compromise. Selinr 
swore to maintain the Mussulman religion. He also 
swore to pardon his son Khuzru, and all who had 
supported Khuzru. He was then brought into the 
presence of Akber. The old Padishah was past all 
speech. He made a sign with his hand that Selim 
should take the imperial diadem, and gird on the 
imperial sword. Selim obeyed. He prostrated 
himself upon the ground before the couch of his 
dying father; he touched the ground with his 
head. He then left the chamber. A few hours 
passed away, and Akber was dead He died in 
October, 1605, aged sixty-three.®® 

Bunai of Akber. The burial of Akber was performed after ^ 

simple fashion. His grave was prepared in a 
garden at Secundra, about four miles from Agra. 


®o The disease of which Akber died is a mystery . It should be eiplained 
that Selim succeeded Akber on the throne under the name of Jehangir. There 
IB a diffuse account of the sickness and death of Akber in the Autobiography of 
Jehangir , it is obscure and unsatisfactory , there is endeatly something which 
the author of the Autobiography wishes to conceal. Father Cattou reveals the 
fact , Akber had taken one of the poisoned pills This is confirmed by Tavernier. 
Whether the pill was taken by accident or given to Akber by design can never be 
positively known The language of the Autobiography excites dark suspicions. 
Hakim All, the doctor of Akber, was accused of having grossly erred in his pre- 
scriptions. Jehangir refused to have him punished. (See Autobiography, pagi^ 
71.) It IS impossible to avoid the conclusion that the piU was given to Akbe^ 
l)y Hakim Ali at the instigation of Jehangir. That Jehangir was capable of^ 
such a crime will be proved by the histoiy of his reign. 
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The body was placed upon a bier. Selim and his ohaptoeIi iv , 
"three sons carried it out of the fortress. The young 
princes, assisted by the officers of the imperial 
household, carried it to Secundra. Seven days 
were spent in mourning over the grave. Provisions 
and sweetmeats were distributed amongst the poor 
every morning and evening throughout the mourn- 
ing. Twenty readers were appointed to recite the 
Koran by the grave every night without ceasing. 

S^inally, the foundations were laid of that splendid 
mausoleum, which is known far- and wide as the 
tomb of Akber. 

The death of Akber brings the first act of state of th© 
Moghul history to a close. The Moghul empire 
was a thing accomplished ; for a century and a half 
it was held together by the prestige of its name. 

Meantime the British were beginning to appear 
in India. Throughout the previous century the 
Portuguese had held the monopoly of the Indian 
trade. Before the death of Akber they were in 
friendly alliance with the Great Moghul. But 
Dutchmen and Englishmen were already spying 
^ut the land. In 1599 the merchants of London 
subscribed a capital of thirty thousand pounds. In 
1600 the East India Company obtained its first 
charter from Queen Elizabeth. In 1601 the first 
ships were despatched from England to open up a 
trade in the Eastern seas. It was not, however, until 
the year 1608 that an Englishman of any mark 
reached the court at Agra. Meanwhile the Moghul 
empire moved along. Selim ascended the throne at 
^ Agra under the name of Jehangfr, “ the conqueror of 
the world.” The people filled the air with acclama- 
tions. The Amirs and Rajas of the empire prostrated 
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OHAPTBBiv: themselves before the new Padishah. The imperial ^ 
kettle-drums were beaten for forty days- Every ' 
night the palace was illuminated with thousands of 
lights; to all outward seeming every heart was 
filled with gaiety and joy. 



THE MOGHUIi EMPIRE : JEHANGIR. 

A. H. 1605 TO 1627. 

Jehangir was a difEerent man from Akber. chaptbbt. 
He inherited all his father’s weaknesses but none of Jehangir, a 

■L* cancatupe of 

nis strength, bo far he was a caricature oi Akber. 

He had vices of his own. He was childish, untruth- 
ful, and selfish; he was cruel, unscrupulous, and 
besotted.^ 

Akber was a good type of a Moghul. He was id^charaotor 
simple and abstemious ; he cared little for pomp or 
show. He was proud of his strength of limb, his 
sporting feats, his mastery over elephants, his hard 
jttding on horses and dromedaries. He was generous 
^nd forgiving. He was somewhat spoilt by flattery ; 
his head was turned by religious disputes. Other- 
wise he was a Moghul hero ; in an earlier age he 
might have grown into a demi-god. To this day he 
is the ideal sovereign of India; just as Queen 
Elizabeth is the ideal sovereign of England. 

Scandal has been busy with the fame of both. Both 
were occasionally imperious and tyrannical; both 

P . ' " ' T- : : 

1 Jeliangir had a Rajpoot mother; Hmdd blood was running m his veins. 

It may be a question whether he did not inherit some of his vices from his mother 
rather than from his father. 
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oBATO»v- have been charged with illicit amours ; but both have 
stood high in popular favour. To this day there is" 
no sovereign so renowmed in India as Akber ; 
he was no fanatic ; he dealt even-handed justice to 
all races and creeds. Even Mussulman bigots, who 
were furious at his heresies, were slow to condemn 
him. They said he was the dupe of Abul Fazl.^ 

chaniotorof Jo- Jchangfr was a Moghul of a far lower type. Ho 

liked hunting j he played at war ; he was greedy of 
praise ; he had a passion for dress and jewels ; h'o; 
was fond of eating and drinking; he had neither 
self-restraint nor self-respect ; he was governed only 
by his fears ; he was utterly regardless of his word ; 
he bad no sense of shame. He had feigned a zeal 
for Islam. He had rebelled against his father in 
the name of Islam. He had murdered Abul Fazl 
for the sake of Islam. He had gained the throne 
by swearing to maintain Islam. He preferred Mus- 
s^mans to Rajpoots, because the Mussulmans had 
helped him to rebel, whilst the Rajpoots were 
staimch to Akber. Yet, in spite of all this, his 
whole life was a revolt against the Koran. He had 
a Rajpoot taste for boar’s flesh, strong drink, ani 


* It has already heen seen that Bajpoot traditions accuse Akber of sensuality 

and adultery. (See ante, toI hi chap. 7.) The current story of the revolt of Je- 
han^ir against Akber shows the dark side of both son and father. When 
Jehangir revolted hu followed the example of Absalom ; he dishonoured a 
favourite wife of Akber, known as the “ Pomegranate ” Subsequently Akber 
pledged himself to pardon Jehangfr The prince relied on his facer’s promise, 
and sent in his submission He was brought mto the presence of Akber m the 
Ghusal'khana. Akber led Jehangir mto the Mahal, or harem. There he forgot 
his promise , he broke mto a violent rage , he clenched his fist at Jehangir ; he 
struck his son on the mouth so hard and so often that Jehangir threw hinnK^Tf on 
the ground. Akber called Jehangir a fool and an ass for having believed in his 
promise (See Herbert’s Travels. Folio, pages 71, 72 London, 1638.) Mr Terry'^ 
confirms the evidence of Herbert as regards the ** Pomegranate." Further evi-. ' 
deuce against Akber is given by Asad Beg. £lUot*s Hutory, vol, vi. 
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pictures of men, women, and animals. He would chaftbbt. 
* not keep the Mussulman fasts. At a later period 
he favoured Christianity. His leanings towards 
Christianity will demand attention hereafter. 

The outward life of Jehangfr was much the same outward hfe of 

^ JTtiliangir 

as the outward life of Akber. The Jharokha 
window, the Durbar court, and the Ghusal-khana, 
were the daily centres of attraction The Padi- 
shah was compelled to show himself constantly 
j^to the multitude. Unless the people saw for them- 
selves that he was still alive the country would be 
in an uproar. Every morning the crowd assembled 
beneath the Jharokha window to make their saldms 
to Jehangfr as they had done to Akber. At noon 
there were the same parades, sports, games, and fights 
between animals, as in the days of Akber. Still 
there was a contrast between Akber and Jehangfr. 

Akber was slow to condemn men to death. Jehan- 
gir condemned hundreds without inquiry; [he re- 
velled in seeing them executed ; he looked on 
whilst elephants threw their victims in the air, or 
broke their bones, or trampled them under foot ; he 
l^ok pleasure in combats between naked men and 
iWgry tigers.^ Akber tried to restrict prostitution ; 
wehangfr kept courtesans to sing and dance in 
®urbar.^ Akber was a sober-minded sovereign, 

> See Captain Hawkins’s NarratiTe in Xerr’s Collecti0h of Voyages, toI viii. 

Hawkins tells horrible stones, in which brave men were forced to wrestle with 
tigers without weapons of any kind. Numbers were killed. Wounded men 
were pnt to death lest they should live to cnrse the Padishah, 

^ Benner relates a story which illustrates the coarseness of Jehangir and his 
court A French physician named Bernard was in great favour with Jehangir. 

Ho fell in love with a dancing-girl of the palace ; her mother refused all over- 
tures. He went to the Durbar and asked Jehangir to give him the girl. 

Jehangir assented with a laugh. He told Bernard to carry her away on his 
shonlden. The Frenchman had no shame, and obeyed. Such a pioceeding 
would not have been countenanced by Akber. 
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'wto surrounded himself with sages and philoso- 
phers. Jehangir was a drunken prince, who stooped 
to gossip with boon companions. Akber sat talk- 
ing with learned men until early morning. Jehan^r 
stupefied himself with wine and opium, gabbled till 
he was maudlin, and slumbered where he fell. 

Si^ months after the accession of Jehangfr, his 
eldest^son Khuzru broke out in revolt. Khuzru 
had been nominated by Akber to succeed him oh the 
throne. He had been supported by the^ Rajpoot 
party who opposed the succession of Jehangfr. He 
was inclined to Christianity.® He was in mortal fear 
of his father. He was afraid that some day he would 
be deprived of his eyes, or perhaps strangled.® He 
fled from Agra towards the Punjab. Numbers 
joined him. He besieged Lahore ; he failed to 
capture the fortress. Jehangfr pursued Khuzru 
with a large army; he sent on men to scare the 
rebels with rumours of his coming. The rebellion 
was soon broken up. Khuzru tried to escape to Persia 
as HumAyun had done. He was betrayed in Kdbul, 
and sent in fetters to his father. Jehangfr wreaked 
his wrath upon the rebels. Hundreds [were flayed^ 
alive, made over to • the elephants, or dragged^ 
through rivers. Hundreds were impaled on sharp 
stakes.^ Khuzru was led past the lines of stakes ; 

^ Roe Bays that Khuzru was a great friend to Christians. Catron says 
that he was mamed to one wife and refused to marry a second These points 
will be reviewed hereafter Khuzru appears to have headed the anti-Mussulman 
party, whilst Jehangir sided with the Mussulmans. 

” Khuzru had good reasons for hjs fears. Shah Abbas, the soToreign of Persia, 
%e contemporary of Akber and Jehangir, had put his eldest son to death, and 
blinded two younger, sons, on the bare suspicion that they might rebel. Jehangfr 
plainly indicates in hu Memoirs of himself (pBgQ 66), that he would be quite ^ 
justified in putting his sons to death under hke circninstaDoes 

^ Jehangir relates these sickening details in his Memoirs (see pages 84"^). 
He evidently gloated over the sufferings of the rebels. 
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he was forced to hear the shrieks of his followers, chapteb v 
to witness their last agonies. His life was spared ; 
he was kept a close prisoner. With rare exceptions 
he lingered in captivity for the rest of his days. 

Outwardly Jehangir was more inclined to Chris- Jehaii^ircouTi- 
tianity than his father Akber. Like him, he 
allowed the Portuguese to establish churches and 
schools, to preach where they pleased, to convert 
whom they pleased. He sent two nephews, the 
jgpons of his brother Danyal, to be instructed in 
Christianity. He listened to the Fathers until they 
thought they^had converted him. He passed the 
line which Akber never passed. His two nephews 
became open Christians. They were conducted on 
elephants through the streets of Agra, and publicly 
baptized by the Fathers. 

Every one was mystified at this action. It was Hypocnay and 
easy to understand why Jehangfr favoured Christi- 
anity ; it did not oblige him to fast ; it allowed him 
to eat pork and drink wine. The public baptism 
was a riddle ; it was unexpectedly solved. The 
princes asked the F athers for Portuguese wives ; 
wanted to be married like Christians, and to , 

^Je like Christians. The ^Fathers were aghast at / 

Iwe request ; thq^^ chid the princes for making it. j 
^me princes returned their crosses and breviaries ; j 
tney relapsed into Islam. It turned out that Je- 
hangfr had commanded them to ask for wives ; he 
wanted Portuguese women for his own harem.® 

A profound lesson underlies this incident. The Theicsson. 
i?itrigue of Jehangfr may be dismissed ; it only be- 

^ B See Sir Thomas Boe*s letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated 30th 
October, 1616. Pinkerton* s Collection of Travels, yol yui. Father Catron tells 
a nnular story. 
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trays the depraved working of his mind. The 
alleged conversion of the two princes opens up a 
new field of inquiry. It reveals a bar which 
shuts the people of India out of Christianity. It 
furnishes one reason why Hindus can become Mus- 
sulmans but cannot easily become Christians. 

If the two Moghul princes had been sincere 
Christians they could not have remained so without 
Christian wives. A Hindu or Mussulman wife 
would have played havoc with the new faith, 
Akber’s Hindu wives weaned him from Islam ; his 
Mussulman wives kept him from becoming an open 
Christian. No Portuguese of pure blood would have 
given a daughter in marriage to a Moghul ; there 
was no guarantee that the Moghul would not relapse, 
marry other wives, and force his Christian wife to 
accept Islam. No Moghul would have married a 
Portuguese half-caste ; the Moghul princes wanted 
white-complexioned wives. N o young Moghuls would 
lead a life of celibacy ; by giving up Christianity 
they obtained as many wives as they pleased. 

The conversion of a young Hindu to Christianity 
is attended with graver evils. Every Hindu boy ijS 
married whilst still a child. His conversion stop^ 
the completion of the marriage. He has become 
an out-caste. Christianity cannot give him a wife 
without breaking the law of marriage.® Whether 
he marries or whether he refrains, the girl to whom 
he is bound for life is the sufferer. She cannot 


* By the law of xnamag’e is meant the law wbicli prevents a Christian from 
putting away his wife excepting for adultery Protestant missionaries urge that 
they do not recognize child-mamages , they deny that such marriages are binding 
unless they have been completed at the age of maturity The parents, howerei^ 
on either side consider that the marriage is binding upon the children , if the boy- ' 
husband becomes a Christian the girl-wife becomes a widow. According to 
Hindfi law widows never nmrry. 
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many the Christian ; she can marry no one else ; ohaptbb v, 
^henceforth she is doomed to a life of joyless widow- 
hood.^« 

When a Hindu becomes a Mussulman he makes Bag^verts 
no such sacrifices. He breaks no law by taking 
other wives. Some Hindus may have become Mus- 
sulmans in order to obtain more wives. At this 
moment there are many millions of Mussulmans in 
India ; there are few native Christians How far 
iius result is due to the marriage difficulty must be 
a matter of opinion. 

From the beginning of the reign of Jehanglr Bn^iw^eiemeut 
the English element was at work in India. It 
struggled hard against the Portuguese element. 

The Portuguese had traded in India for more than 
a century. They had been friendly with Akber j 
they were friends with Jehangir. At first the 
English avoided the Indian continent ; they traded 
with the islands of the Indian Archipelago. But 
the collision was inevitable. The English were 
bent on opening a trade at Surat, a port which had 
been a centre of trade for ages. Surat is on the 
tern coast ; it is a hundred and eighty miles to 
north of Bombay; it is twenty miles up the 



As a matter of fact, whenever a young Hindh is converted two persons are 
c^demned to cehbacy, two families are plunged in misery The suffering of 
Frotestant families at the conversion of one of its members to Koman Catholicism 
is small in comparison with the suffering of HmdO families at the conversion of a 
son to Christianity. 

The author has been assured that there are conversions which entail no 
such misery It may be so as far as the convert is concerned The young girl- 
wife, however, is doomed to be a widow all her days. She may he given to 
another man No respectable Hindd will regard her as a wife. 

^ Some years ago the British legislature sought to relieve the converted husband, 
•if the girl after due probation declared that she would not live with him the 
marriage was treated as null and void It thus provided a relief for the husband, 
it could not possibly relieve the widow. 
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otatptbb_^ river TaptL In 1608 Captain Hawi^s went to 
Surat in the ship Hector ; ” he carried a letter'from 
James the First to Jehangfr. The Moghuls were 
afraid of the guns of the Hector ; ” they were civil 
to Hawkins. Mukarrab Khan, viceroy of Guzerat, 
came to Surat and bought many things of Hawkins, 
The Portuguese at Surat thwarted Hawkins in every 
possible way. They bribed Mukarrab Khan ; they 
jeered at James the First as a King of fishermen ; 
they scoifed at Great Britain as a contemptible 
island. They captured an English boat ; they did 
not dare attack the “ Hector.” In the end Hawkins 
loaded his ship and sent her back to England, 
When the Hector” had gone, Mukarrab Khan re- 
fused to pay for the goods he had purchased. At 
last Hawkins secured an escort to protect him against 
robbers, and found his way to Agra. 

Hissionofcap- Jchangfr took a great fancy to Hawkins. He 
granted every request at once. He would permit 
the English to set up a factory at Surat ; he would 
protect them against oppressions and exactions. He 
promoted Hawkins to the rank or command of F our 
hundred horse. He offered a wife to Hawkins ; 

white maiden” of the palace, who was to be baptized 
for the purpose. Hawkins declined the white 
maiden ; ” he married an Armenian lady ; he settled 
at Agra to promote the interest of the English Com- 
pany. For two years Hawkins was in daily attend- 
ance at the palace. He drank with Jehanglr in the 
Ghusal-khana.^^ He answered a thousand questions 
about Europe and her princes.’® 

It IS a strange feature in Moghul life that the soyereign should hold hU^ 
evening assemhlies in his Ohiisal khana, or bath-room, dome one describes the 
bath itself, it was made of gold and studded with rabies and emeralds. The 
reference has been mislaid. 

Father Catrou states that dnnng the reign of Jehangir aU the Fttaaka in 
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Hawkins complained to Jehangir of the oppres- ohaptibb t. 
siom of Mukarrab KJian. A host of charges were 
soon brought against the Guzerat viceroy. He had 
extorted money ; he had committed outrages. He had 
seized a Hindu girl under pretence of sending her to 
{ the Padishah ; he had kept her himself. Mukarrab 
Khan was summoned to Agra; he was squeezed” 
in Moghul fashion; all his goods were confiscated. 

Still Mukarrab Khan bribed freely. In the end he 
it was restored to his government ; he revenged him- 
self upon Hawkins. He promised to bring rubies 
from Goa if Jehanglr woidd prohibit the English 
from trading. Other Amirs joined in the outcry 
against the English- One declared that if the 
English got a footing in India they would soon 
become masters.^^ J ehangfr got alarmed ; he with- 
drew all his promises ; he forbade the English to 
trade in India. In 1611 Hawkins and his wife 
went away from Agra ; the labour of two years had 
been thrown away.^^ 

Hawkins sent home wonderful stories of the Hawkms'a ac 
Great Moghul. Jehangfr had a yearly revenue of^s^-^^^ 


had access to the palace. The name of Franks includes all Europeans, 
aterer jnay be their nation. Jebangir drank all night with the Franks , he 
lighted in doing so when Mussulmans were obliged to fast. If any Mussulmans 
present they were compelled to dunk likewise 
^ This prophecy will appear extraordinary to those who are not familiar with 
the current of thought in India. Europeans have always been respected so long 
as they continue to be Europeans. The ambition of all educated natives is to 
appear m public as much as possible like Europeans These sentiments were just 
as strong when the Moghuls were in the zenith of their power, as they are in the 
present day. The Amir m Jehangfr^s court saw that the Engbshman was strong 
and white-complexioned ; his fears were shared by his countrymen 

Hawkins has no further place m history. He joined another merchant ad- 
Tentorer at Cambay. He undertook trading voyages to the Indian Archipelago. 
He returned to his native land, hut died off the coast of Ireland. His Armenian 
wife married again in England The best account of Hawkins’s career is to he 
fhund in Kerr’s Voyages, vol. viii. Further particulars wiU he found in Furchas's 
PilgTims. 
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OSaiTBKT. 


JehaTiffir re- 
moves to ^mir 


fifty millions sterling.^® He spent eight thousand 
pounds a day on himself and women. He had more 
than twenty millions of treasure at all his great 
fortresses; — ^Agra, Delhi, Lahore, and Ajmfr. He 
had thousands of elephants, horses, camels, mules, 
antelopes, hawks, pigeons, and singing-birds. He 
had hundreds of lions, buffaloes, hunting-dogs, and 
oimces. He could arm twenty-five thousand men at 
an hour's notice. His nobles could furnish three 
hundred thousand horsemen at a week’s warning. 
The officers of his court and camp numbered thirty- 
six thousand. He inherited the wealth of all his 
nobles. He took a present from every one who 
came before him. At every new year and at every 
imperial birthday the nobles strove to outdo each 
other in the richness of their presents. The vice- 
roys of provinces ^‘squeezed” their subjects to 
purchase court favour. They were often called to 
court and “ squeezed ” in their turn. The Padishah 
was the sovereign lord of all. His will was law. 
He was absolute master of all the land in the empire. 
He could give what he pleased ; he could take what 
he pleased, ^ 

After Hawkins’s departure Jehangir left Agra. 
He removed to Ajmir in Rajpootana, the half-way 
house between Delhi and Ujain. His daily life 
was the same round of court routine ; the Jharokha 
window at day-break and noon ; the Durbar court 
in the afternoon ; the Ghusal-khana in the evening. 
Jehangir was at this time a stout man of forty- 


This income must hare appeared incredible in Europe. The rerenne e{ 
England and Scotland Tvas about a million , that of Louis the Fourteenth was 
about five millions. Further particulars will be found in Mr Thomas’s Essay 
on the Bevenue Besources of the Moghul Empire. London . 1871. 
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five.“ He was the sovereign lord of Hindustan; he chapteby. 
was the willing slave of a vicious and vindictive 
woman named Nur Mahal.^^ 


Hawkins was at Agra abont 1608 — 1 1 Goryat, who was at Agra about 
1615, says that Jehangir was fifty- three. There are always contradictory 
accounts as to the age of a Moghul sovereign. 

See Hawkins in Kerr, vol viii. N fir Mahal is a heroine in Lalla Rookb She 
appears as the Light of the Harem Moore’s poetry is pretty, his oriental 
characters are Europeans in fancy costume Nfir Mahal signifies the Light of 
the Harem ” Jehangir afterwards changed her name to Kur Jehan, i. e. the 
« Light of the World ” 

B Hawkins* description of Jehangir is worth extracting Concerning the 
king's religion and behaviour it is thus In the morning about break of day, he 
IS at his beads, his face to the westward [i e towards Mecca] in a private fair 
room upon a fair jct stone, having only a Persian lambskin under him. He hath 
eight chains of beads, every one of which contains four hundred , they are of 
pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, lignum aloes, eshen [^] and coral At the 
upper end of this jet stone are placed the images of Christ and oar Lady, graven 
111 stone He tumeth over his beads, and saith so many words, to wit, three thou- 
sand two hundred words [Jehangir refers to these beads in his Autobiography . 
the words he repeated were different names of God ] He then prcsenteth him- 
self to the people to receive their salfims or good- morrow, for which purpose 
multitudes resort thither every morning This done, he sleepeth two hours more, 
then dineth and passoth his time ith his women. At noon he sheweth himself 
again to the people, sitting till three or four o’clock to view his pastimes by men 
and beasts, every day sundry kinds At three o’clock all the nobles in Agra, 
whom sickness dctaineth not, resort to the couit , and the king comes forth in 
open audience, sitting in his seat royal, every man standing in his degree before 
him the chief within a red rail, the rest without This red rail is three steps 
higher than the place where the rest stand Men are placed by ofiicers ; there are 
<i^ers to keep men in order In the midst, right before the king, standeth an 

^’C^cer, with his master hang-man, accompanied with forty others of the same pro- 
fession with hatchets on then shoulders, and others with whips. Here the king 
heareth causes some hours every day , he then departs to his house of prayer , 
which ended, four or five sorts of well-dressed meats are brought him, whereof 
he eats what he likes to stay his stomach, drinking once of hia strong drink 
After this he comes forth into a private room where none may come, but such as 
himself nominates In this place he drinks other five cups, which is tbe portion 
that the physicians allow him, and then lays him down to sleep, every man de- 
parting home When he hath slept two hours, they awake him, and bring bis 
supper to him, thrusting it into his month, not being able to feed himself This 
is about one o’clock at night , and so he sleepeth the rest of the night In this 
cup-space he doth many idle things , but notbmg without wntmg be he drunken 
or sober For he hath writers by course which write all, not omitting what he 
^doth with hiB women ; to the end that when he dieth, those writings may be 
brought forth, and thence what is thought fit may be inserted m their chronicles. 
When any poor men come to demand justice of the king, they go to a certain rope 
fastened to two pillars, near where the king sits , this rope is full of bells plated 
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cgAFTEBV ^ The story of Nur Mahal is an oriental romance ; 

gjgTo f Nir it begins in the reign of Akber. She had been be- 
trothed very early to a Persian. Her mother had 
taken her "to the palace to visit one of Akber’s 
ladies. Jehanglr saw her; he fell in love with 
her. The mother was exasperated; the matter 
reached the ear of Akber. Few things exasperated 
Akber more than the lawless amours to which the 
Moghuls were prone. Nur Mahal was sent to Bengal 
and married to her betrothed. 

Marries Time passed, and Akber died. Jehangfr came 

Jehanglr. throne ; he ordered the viceroy of Bengal to 

send Niir Mahal to the palace. The viceroy mooted 
the matter to her husband; the husband stabbed 
tim to the heart, and was then cut to pieces by the 
guards. Amidst the ferment Nur Mahal was sent 
to the palace ; she refused to see Jehangfr. Various 
stories are told of what followed. The most pro- 
bable one is that she became one of the slaves to 
Jebangfr’s Eajpoot mother. At last ambition began 
to stir in her heart. She became the wife of Je- 
hangfr; henceforth her influence was paramount. 
Her father was made prime minister ; her brothell^ 
Asof Khan was raised to a high post.^® Within a 
year after her marriage five favourite queens of 
Jehangfr perished in the harem; it was whispered 
at court that they had been poisoned by Nur 
Mahal.^® In one direction her influence was bene- 


witfa gold, and with shaking the rope, the king, hearing the sound, sends to know 
the cause, and doth justice accordingly.** Furchas’s Pilgrimage, reprinted at 
Calcutta, 1864. 

Asof Khan is not a name but a title. The brother of Ndr Mahal is always 
known as Asof Khan. 

See Memoir of Jehangir in Father Catron’s History of the Moghuls. 
Ndr Mahal was chief wife in the imperial harem. Her authority was paramount 
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ficial ; she prevented Jehang^^ from drinking* in the chaptbe t. 
day-time ; she induced him to moderate his evening 
potations.®® 

Jehangfr had no children by Nur Mahal. He Jehangtr’aibur 
had four sons by other wives^ who all played a"**^ 
part in history. Their names were Khuzru, Parwfz, 

Khiirram, and Shahrydr. 

Khuzru, the eldest, was the rebel. He was still Khuzru. 
in confinement ; he was in the charge of a faithful 
^Rajpoot named Anna Rai; he was vainly hoping 
for a day when he might be reconciled to his father. 

Parwiz was a drunkard Drunkenness was the parwia. 
curse of the family ; his two uncles, Murdd and 
Danydl, had died of drunkenness; his father J ehangir 
was a drunkard. Parwdz was vain and arrogant, 
like all Moghuls ; he had small capacity. He was in 
nominal command of the army of the Dekhan ; 
he was a mere tool in the hands of the Khan 
Khandn, who held the real command. 

Khurram, afterwards known as Shah Jehan, was Khurrani. after- 
ihe sharpest of the family. He was haughty, aspir- 
ing, false, and subtle. He was no drunkard like 
•^arwfz; he was much given to women. Ambition 
was his master passion; he saw the throne in the 
distance; his life was a daily intrigue. He had 
married the niece of Niir Mahal, the daughter of 
Asof Khan ; he had thus secured the support of 

paramount m the harem The chief wife exercised the same authority m the 
households of the Moghul £hans. 

Jehangir, in his Autobiography, says that he was accustomed to dnnk 
twenty cups 'of wine each day Each cup was about six ounces , this would 
amount to some eight or ten bottles Jehangir always exaggerated ; he never 
told the truth vA anything He says that he reduced his allowance to five cups , 

Hawkins^ who knew him well, says that he diank one cup in private with his even- 
ing meal , and five cups afterwards in the Ghusal-khana Jehangir, in his Auto- 
biography, Ignores the private cup 

This lady became famous in after 'years . Her name was Munt&s Mahal. 
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OTAynsBv. the favourite and her brother. He had already 
distinguished himself in^the field ; he had defeated 
the Kana of Chitor, now known as the Kana of 
Udaipur ; he had induced the Rana to make a show 
of submission. He was straining every point to 
induce his father to recall Parwfz and the Khan 
Khandn from the Dekhan, and to give him. the sole 
command in their room. 

shahiy&r. ShahryAr was a young man of no capacity. He 

only played a subordinate part in the latter years * 
of the reign. 

all-engrossing event of the time was the 
war in the Dekhan. Ahmadnagar was still the 
bone of contention between the Great Moghul and 
the Sultans of the Dekhan. An Abyssinian, named 
Malik Amber, had become the master spirit at 
Ahmadnagar. Malik Amber had set up a prince of 
- the fallen dynasty ; he ruled as minister ; he secured 
some help from Bfjdpur and Golkonda ; he recovered 
possession of Ahmadnagar; he drove the Moghuls 
northward to Burhanpur. The Khan KhanAn com- 
manded the Moghul army in the Dekhan ; he was 
taking bribes from the Sultans of the Dekhan ; heV 
was listless and indifferent. At times he made a 
convulsive effort to recover Ahmadnagar; it was 
only for a show. Years passed away and nothing 
was done.^^ 

The English were as yet of no account at the 
Moghul court. After the departure of Hawkins 
they made some stir at Surat. They had grown 

She was also known as the Taj Bibi She was the favoimte wife of Shah Jehan. 
When she died he built the mausoleum for her at Agra, which is known as the ^ 
Taj Mahak 

See Blockmtmn's notices of the Khan KhanfiHi No. 29 on Abul Fazl's list 
of Amirs and Mansubdars. Also hie of Abul Fazl. 
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impatient of tlie insolence of the Moghuls ; they chaptbrt, 
had taken the law into their own hands ; they had 
cut up the Moghul trade between Surat and Mocha. 

An English captain, named Sir Henry Middleton, 
was prevented from trading at Surat. He sailed to 
the Red Sea ; he stopped every Moghul ship that 
was going to Mocha or coming from Mocha; he 
made the Moghuls on board sell him all their mer- 
chandise, and take English merchandise in exchange, 
j^t the market rates which prevailed at Surat. The 
Moghul merchants at Surat were horribly frightened. 

They began to give in ; they permitted the English 
to trade at Surat. The Portuguese interfered ; they 
threatened the Moghuls ; they captured Moghul ships 
by way of reprisals. Piratical wars were carried 
on between the English and the Portuguese. The 
Moghuls saw the English beating the Portuguese ; 
they began to respect the English.^ 

In 1615, four years after the departure of Mission ^ir 
Hawkins, another Englishman appeared upon the leie-is. 
scene. This was Sir Thomas Roe. He was a far 
grander man than Hawkins ; he was lord ambassador 
l^om King James ; he had a secretary, a chaplain, 
and a retinue. His journal is a reflex of the Moghul 
coiirt ; it portrays the real life of Moghul despots ; 
it brings the actors upon the stage as living 
characters. 

Sir Thomas Roe landed at Surat with some show Landing of bqo: 

. . , rudeness of 

of state.^ The English ships in the river Tvere^^"!®®- 

** Kerr's Collection of Travels, vol. viil. 

^ Sir Thomas Koe was a shrewd Englishman of the Elizabethan era. He 
was born in IS 68 , consequently be was about forty-eight years of age. He bad 
been a commoner of Magdalen College at Oxford. He bad afterwards read for 
the bar He died in 1044, aged seventy-six He was buried at Woodford, near 
Kent. See introduction by Samuel Eichardson to Soe's Negotiations wilh the 
Ottoman Porte from 1621 to 1028. Folio : London, 1740. 
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Jojuney from 
Surat to Bur- 

liAupur 


Boe*s intemew 
with Farwiz. 


decked with flags and streamers ; they fired a salute 
of forty-eight guns. A guard of honour was formed 
of captains^ merchants, and eighty men under arms. 
The Moghul officials received Roe in an open tent. 
They soon disgusted him by their rudeness. They 
wanted to search his servants ; they broke open his 
boxes. He told them the boxes contained presents 
for Jehangfr; they cared not a whit. They gave 
him lodgings in the town of Surat. A whole month 
passed away before he could get carriage and escort r 
for carrying the presents as far as Burhanpur.®® 

Jehangir was not at Agra ; he had gone south to 
Ajmir; he made Ajmfr his head-quarters. The 
road from Surat runs due east to Burhanpur; it 
then runs due north to Ajmfr. Roe was fifteen 
days going from Surat to Burhanpur. The coun- 
try was desolate. The towns and villages were 
built of mud ; there was not a house fit to lodge in. 
At one place he was guarded with thirty horsemen 
and. twenty musketeers because of the robbers on 
the mountains. At Burhanpur the Kotwdl came 
out to meet him with sixteen horsemen carrying 
streamers. He was conducted to a house with 
showy stone fronting ; the rooms were like ovens ; 
he therefore slept in his tent.^® 

Burhanpur was the head-quarters of the Moghul 
army of the Dekhan. Roe paid a visit to Parwfz. 
The prince affected the same state as his father. 
A body of horsemen were waiting outside the house 


Roe's Journal is published more or less abridged in the different collections of 
Travels by Purcbas, Fiukerton, and Kerr It is the best authority for the history 
of the reign of Jehangir from 1615 to 1618. It brings out the true character of 
Jehangir and the nature of Moghul rule. __ 

Roe's Journal, 26th September to the 30fh October, 1615. 

^ Roe's Journal, 1st l^oTcmber to the 14th, 1615, 
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to sal&m lum on his coming out. Roe entered the chapter r. 
couart. Parwiz sitting in a gallery with a canopy 
over his head. Below the gallery was a platform 
railed in for his great men.^'^ Roe refused to prostrate 
before him ; he was an ambassador,” he said, “ not 
a servant.” He went up three steps to the platform ; 
the great men aroimd him were standing with their 
hands before them like slaves. Roe made his bow 
to the prince; Parwiz bowed in return. Roe 
^kp:plained his embassy from the King of England. 

Tarwiz asked questions. Roe would have stepped 
up to the gallery to answer them ; he was stopped 
by a secretary. He was told that neither the Shah 
of Persia nor the Great Turk would be admitted to 
the gallery. All this was Moghul arrogance. Par- 
wfz was otherwise good-natured ; he granted every 
request. The English might establish a factory at 
Burhanpur. He would supply carriage and escort 
to enable Roe to get on to Agra. He accepted Roe’s 
presents graciously ; he was softened by the sight of 
a case of liquors ; he talked of speaking to Roe in a 
private chamber ; he left the gallery for the purpose. 

^ ^ U)e waited in vain for a summons. At last he was 
told that he might leave the palace. Parwiz had 
kgot so drunk that he could see nobody.^® 

Roe was a month going from Burhanpur to Journ^ to . 
Ajmlr. He journeyed to Mandu, the great fortress 
of Malwa ; thence to Ohitor, the ancient capital of 
Rajpootana, the ruined stronghold of the Rana. 

He srifEered from fever all the way. He reached 


This was known as the red raiL In the Burhar hall of Jehangir there was 
hte oirter rail, to separate the body of the nobles from the commonalty. At each 
ijscent there were three steps. Three steps led to the platform , three more to 
the gallery. 

^ Boe*s Jonmal, 14th Noyemher to Ihe 27th, 1615. 
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cHAPTBAT Ajmfr on tiie twenty-third of December, Oh 

the tenth of January, 1616, he had his first audience^ 
with Jehangir.^^ 

the Roe^s visit to the Durbar was a great event in 
Indian history. He saw Jehangfr sitting upon a 
throne in a raised gallery at the back of the Durbar 
hall. He refused to prostrate himself, and the 
point was waived. He went up to the first rail 
which separated the commonalty from the nobility ; 
there he made his first reverence. He was le<^ 

through the nobility to the red rail ; there he made 
a second reverence. He ascended three steps to 
the platform; there he made a third reverence. 
He found himself amongst princes and ministers. 
He likened the scene to a London theatre. The 
King was sitting in his gallery. The great men 

Roe’s Journal, 27tli November, 1615, to lOth January, 1616 

Near Chit6r Sir Thomas Roe fell m with an eccentric personage named 
Thomas Cory at This man had a mama for travelling and a passion for notoriety. 
He hod Pandered on foot over Turkey and Greece. He had walked from Jeru- 
salem to Agra and Ajmir. Altogether he must have walked several thousands of 
miles He was called the world’s foot-post. He was poor, but honest and truthful. 
He Ba}8 that he often lived on a penny a day He only spent two pounds ten 
shillings between Jerusalem and Ajmir His ordinary drink was water He 
went to Surat, where the English gave him some sack The sack killed hi^ 
He died at Surat in December, 1617 See Teriy’s Voyage to the East Indies. 

In 1615 Goryat sent letters from the court of Jehangir at Ajmir to different ^ 
persouEiges in England His description of Jehangir is striking — Jehangir is 
fifty-three years of age His complexion is neither white nor black , it is olive 
His revenues are forty millions of crowns, of the value of six shiUmgs each. It 
IS said that he is unciicumcised. He speaketh very reverently of our Saviour, 
calling him the great prophet Jesus He presenteth himself thnee every day 
without fail to his nobles ; at the rising of the sun, which he adoreth by Hhe 
elevation of his hands , at noon, and at live o’clock in the evening Twice every 
week elephants fight before him." Coryat boasted that at Ajmir he had ndden 
upon an elephant “ I have determined," he says, ** to have my picture expressed 
in my next hook sitting upon an elephant " His wish was gratified. A barbar- 
ous wood-cut of Coryat sitting upon an elephant was duly published His 
pamphlet was entitled, — “ Thomas Coryat, traveller for the English wits : Greei^'- 
ing From the Court of the Great Moghul at Asmere." London . 1616* ^ 
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Mrere lifted on the stage a« actors. The vulgar were chaptbby. 
the audience who looked on. 

Jehan^r received the English ambassador with Audience with 
courtly condescension. He referred to the King of 
England as his royal brother. He looked curiously 
at the letter from King James ; it was accompanied 
by a translation in Persian. He received the 
presents with much affability. They consisted of 
virginals, knives, an embroidered scarf, a rich 
leword, and an English coach. A musician in the 
ambassador’s train was ordered to play upon the 
virginals. The coach remained in the outer court ; 

Jehangfr sent persons to look at it. He asked many 
questions. He was anxious about Roe’s health. He 
offered to send his own physicians. He advised 
Roe to keep within the house until he was quite 
strong. He told the ambassador to ask freely for all 
he wanted. He then dismissed the Englishman. Roe 
went away charmed with his reception- He was told 
that no ambassador had been received with such 
favour before.®® 


Roe*8 Journal, lOth January, 1616. The entry of this date is worth ex- 
tracting , many of the details correspond to those related by Captain Hawkins , 
they are repeated because the two accounts confirm each other. January the 

i lOth. I went/* says Sir Thomas Boe, **to court at four m the^aftemoon to the 
Durbar, where the Moghul daily sits to entertain strangers, receive petitions and 
presents, give out orders, and to see and be seen. And here it will be proper to 
give some account of hia court. Hone but eunuchs come within that king’s private 
lodgings, and hia [Tartar] women who guard him with warlike weapons. These 
punish one another for any offence committed The Moghul every morning shows 
himself to the common people at a window [the Jharokha], that looks into a plain 
before his gate. At noon he is there ag^in to see elephants and wild beasts fight, 
the men of rank being under him within a rail Hence be retires to sleep among 
his women. After noon he comes to the Durbar. After supper at eight o’clock 
he comes down to the Ghusal-khana, a iair court, in the midst whereof is a throne 
i^of free stone, on which he sits, or sometimes below in a chair, where none are 
7 admitted but of the first quality, and few of them without leave. Here he dis- 
conr^s of mdifferent things very affably. No business of state is done anywhere 
but at these two last places, where it is publicly discussed, and so registered ; 
f which register might be Bcem for two shilbngs, and the common people know as 

14 
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When the Durbar was over Jehangir ceased to 
be a great sovereign; he became an inquisitive 
Moghul. He went out and examined the coach ; 
he got into it and made his servants draw him 
about. He made Roe’s English servant array him 
in the scarf and sword in English fashion. He 
strutted about ; he drew his sword and brandished 
it. He complained to the Portuguese priests that 
the presents were very poor. He thought that the 
King of England ought to have sent him jewels 

For many months Roe thought that his negotia- 
tions were progressing. He was well received by 
Khurram, who promised to redress all grievances.®* 
He was well received by Jehangir, who issued 
firmans abolishing all land transit duties. But the 
firmdns were only orders; they might be broken 
with impunity. Roe wanted a solemn treaty signed 
by the Padishah. He ignored the fact that a treaty 
would bind the Moghul nobles and officials to certain 
fixed conditions; that the English could offer no 
equivalent in return beyond a few presents and a 
promised increase of trade ; that not a minister or 
governor in the empire would agree to a treatyj 
which set aside his own authority.®® 

much as the council , so that every day the King's resolutions are public news, 
and exposed to the censure of every scoundrel This method is never altered 
unless sickness or drink obstruct it ; and tbis must be known, for if he be unseen 
one day without a reason assigned, the people would mutiny , and for two days no 
excuse would serve, but the doors must be opened, and some admitted to see him 
to satisfy others On 'Tuesday he sits in judgment at the Jharokha, and hears 
the meanest person's complaints, examines both parties, and often sees execution 
done by his elephants " 

Soe's Letter to the East India Company, dated at Ajmfr, 25th January^ 

1616 

sa Khurram was lord of Surat ; that is, he drew the revenues of Surat whilst'' 
living at court He was expecting the command of the army in the Bekhan. He 
was the rising man in the Moghul court. 

>3 Boe's Journal, paanm. 
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There was another feature in the negotiations chaptekv 
which annoyed the English ambassador. Every- 
thing that occurred at court, every act and word of 
the Padishah, was written down by the writers and 
kept as records of the reign. No secrecy was pre- 
served. Any one by paying a rupee might read the 
record of the most private and delicate transaction. 

When the sovereign died the chronicles of the reign 
.were drawn up from these records.®^ 

* In March the Nau-roz, or feast of the New Peastofthe 
Year, was celebrated at the Moghul court. It was 
not a Mussulman feast ; it had been kept in Persia 
for ages before Muhammad was bom. Jehangfr 
appeared at the Durbar in all his glory. His throne 
was of mother-of-pearl. He sat upon cushions which 
were beset with pearls and precious stones. Over 
his head was a canopy of cloth and gold ; it was 
fringed with pearls; it was hung with apples, pears, 
and pomegranates of gold.®® In the court behind 
the Durbar hall there was a large pavilion railed in, 
nearly square, covering an area of fifty-six paces in 
length, and forty-three paces in breadth. It was 
'^Dovered with Persian carpets. Overhead were cano- 
pies of silk, velvet, and cloth of gold, supported by 
bamboos covered with like material. Within the 
square were a number of little houses ; one of them 
was made of silver ; there were also other curiosities. 


^ Tbe appointment of WakiahnaTvis, or court writers,. has already been 
noticed The passion for writing chronicles of everything that took place has 
been a characteristic of Moghuls from the remotest antiquity It finds ex- 
pression m the book of Esther , the chronicles of the empire were read to King 
Ahasuerua. The same practice is noticed by Sir John MandeviUe and Marco 
Similar chronicles are preserved to this day in the palace of the King of 

Burma. 

^ The throne and the canopy over it seems to bare been shaped like a four- 
post bedstead of the old-fashion^ kind 
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CHAPTJBB T Round about the court were the paviHons of the 
nobles, stored with the rarities that were to be pre- 
sented to the Padishah.®® 

dipiSir*®™ The next day Roe saw the display of wealth in 
the great pavilion. It was more patched than 
glorious. The things were incongruous. It was 
like a show of plate and embroidered slippers in 
the same cupboard. At one end were some pictures 
that the ambassador had brought from England; 
portraits of James the First, Queen Anne, the Lady ^ 
Elizabeth, the Countess of Somerset and Salisbury, 
and Sir Thomas Smith, first governor of the East 
India Company.*^ 

Eoe snubbed. The English ambassador soon began to weary 

of the Moghul court. The novelty wore off ; the 
officials snubbed him. One day the red rail was 
closed against him ; he complained to Jehangfr ; he 
was never shut out afterwards. Possibly the occa- 
sion was exceptional- The son of the Rana of 
Udaipur paid his homage that.day ; three times the 
Rajpoot prince prostrated himself before the Padi- 
shah. J ehanglr then received him in his own gallery 
and embraced his head. Roe was soured by thd 
ceremonial. A curt entry appears in his journal : — 
Elephants were paraded ; courtesans sang and 
danced ; sic transit gloria mundi^^ 

Oj^tion to About this time Roe asked Jehangfr for a treaty. 

The request created some confusion. The grandees 
at court were resolved that the English ambassador 

^ Roe's Journal, lltb March, 1616 Hawkins also descnbes the feast of the 
Nau-roz He says that the great pavilion covered two acres ; that other pa- 
vilions were set up with lattice- work fw the queens to look through. He adds << 
that the entire area covered six acres ^ 

Roe's Journal, 12th March. 

Roe's Journal, 12th March to 23rd. 
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should not have a treaty ; they were afraid lest chapter v. 
Jehangir should agree to a treaty. Khiuram and 
Asof Khan tried to hustle away the interpreter. 

Asof Khan winked and nodded at the interpreter, 

Koe, however, would be heard. Jehangir said that 
his firmans were sufficient. Roe pressed him for a 
treaty. Jehangir asked if the English would give 
him jewels- Roe replied that jewels came from 
India, where J ehangir was King ; how then could 
|,the English bring back his own jewels ? Jehangir 
was silent but not convinced. One grandee stuck 
up for the Portuguese. “ The English,” he said, 
bring nothing but swords, knives, and cloth ; the 
Portuguese bring rubies, emeralds, and diamonds.”®® 

The English ambassador worried Jehangir; he itoe*8 dmit 
also worried Khurram and Asof Khan. Khurram 
was afraid that his father would turn against 
him. At last Roe was told to draft a treaty. 

This was work after the Englishman's heart. The 
treaty was drafted with all speed ; it was creditable 
to Roe’s diplomatic genius- There was to be per- 
petual peace between the King of Great Britain 
^nd the Emperor of Hindustan. The English were 
to trade wherever they pleased , their presents to 
the Padishah were to pass unopened , their goods 
were not to be seized imder pretence of the Padi- 
shah’s use; they were to pay no transit duties 
except an ad valorem duty of three-and-a-half per 
cent, at the port where the goods were shipped, or 
landed ; the Padishah was not to inherit the goods of 
deceased Englishmen;^® governors or officers break- 

t “ ^ 

Roe’s Jooma], 26th March. 

" The Padishah mhented the property of all those who died in his service. 

He also inherited the goods of all foreigners who died within hu dominions. 
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ing the treaty yrere to be punished In return 
the English were to furnish the Padishah with 
everything he wanted at reasonable rates | they 
were to help him against all his enemies. Such 
a treaty appeared unexceptional to Roe; he ex- 
pected to get it sealed at once ; he failed to see 
that its conditions were obnoxious to every viceroy 
and governor throughout the empire. Jehangir 
might seal the treaty for the sake of the presents. 
Khurram and Asof Khan were resolved to prevent * 
him at all hazards.^^ 

At this period the Moghul court was divided 
into factions. No ideas were involved; no principles 
were at stake. Khurram was only striving to get 
the better of his brother Parwiz. Jehangfrhad been 
persuaded to recall Parwiz, and to give Khurram 
the command of the army of the Dekhan. In June, 
1616 , the Brdhmans were consulted; an early day 
was fixed for the departure of Khurram. Things, 
however, drifted on till November before he began 
his journey.*^ 

Throughout this interval Roe effected nothing. 
He frequently attended the Durbar and the Ghusah::; 
khana. Jehangir was always ready for a gossip. 
He was eager to see Roe^s pictures, to have copies 
made, to brag about his own artists. He wanted a 
horse from England; if six were put on board a 
ship, one might survive the passage ; if it was lean, 
it might be fattened after it landed. He asked how 
often Roe drank in the day, how much he drank, 
what he drank in India, what he drank in England, 

■ jE 

Roe’s Journal, 26tli March to 31st 

Roe’s Journal, June to November. Had Jehangir been a Mnssulinan he 
never would have consulted Rrhhmans. 
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what beer was, how it was made, could Eoe ohaptbbv. 
make it?^ 

The news at the Moghul court was of the oriental 
type. Two eunuchs quarrelled about one of Nur Harem atrocity. 
Mahal^s ladies ; one killed the other. The survivor 
was put to death by the elephants. The lady was 
tied to a stake and buried alive up to the arm-pits. 

She was to be exposed to the Indian sun for three 
days without sustenance ; she died after twenty-four 
labours. Her cash and jewels were valued at a 
hundred and sixty thousand poimds sterling.^* 

A hundred thieves were brought before Jehangir; 
they were condemned to death without further 
parley. The head thief was tom to pieces by dogs 
in front of Roe’s house. Thirteen others had their 
throats cut ; they were left naked and bleeding at 
the same place. The remainder were divided into 
companies; they were butchered and exposed in 
different streets of the city of Ajmir.^® 

One event took place which gave Roe some in- Provincial ad- 
sight into the administration of the provinces. 
Jamdl-ud-dfn Husain, the viceroy of Bihar, paid a 
pj^,visit to the court of Ajmfr. He was an old man of 
seventy; he had served under HumAyun and Akber. 

He struck up a friendship with the English anr 
bassador ; probably he was eager to propitiate any 
one who had the ear of Jehangir. To use Roe’s 
words, he praised the good prophet Jesus and his 
laws, and was full of very delightful and fruitful 
discourse.” He talked about the slavery of the 


Roe's Journal, tb ** Roe’s Journal, tb ** Roe’s Journal,. 

"Mr Terrr, who went out to India as chaplain to the embassy, makes the 
following’ significant remark * — ** There is not a man amongst the Mussulmans, 
but those of the baser sort, that mentions the name of our Saviour, whom they 
call the Lord Chne^ without reverence and respect. They say he wu a good 
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QgAPTBBv. people, the want of laws, the great increase in the 
Moghul empire. He enlarged upon the revenue 
of the empire; how it was raised; how it was 
swelled by presents, confiscations, and fines. Every 
province paid a yearly rent to the Padishah. He 
himself paid eleven lakhs yearly, or a hundred and 
ten thousand pounds sterling. All beyond that he 
kept for himseK ; he took whatever he liked. He 
had the rank of Five thousand horse. He drew two 
hundred rupees a year for each horse ; he only kept 
fifteen hundred horsemen; the surplus was dead 
pay. He also drew a pension from the Padishah of 
a thousand rupees a day.^^ He said that twenty 
other nobles received the same pay ; some received 
double.*® 


man and just, lived vritliout Bin, and did greater miracles than any before or 
since. They even call him **th6 breath of God/’ but cannot conceive how he 
should be the Son of God, and therefore will not believe. Notivithatanding thiB» 
the MuBsulmans in general think Christians so unclean, that they will not eat 
with us nor yet of anything that is dressed in our vessels ” See Terry’s Voyage 
to the East Indies 

There is perhaps some exaggeration here Jainhl>ud-din Husain appears 
in Abul Fazl’s list of Mansuhdars (See Mr Blockmann’s translation of the Ain- 
i.Akbaii, No 164 ) His command of Five thousand horse was only brevet rank. 
Five years after his meeting with Boe, he was pensioned off on four thousand 
rupees a month on account of his advanced age. Boe calls him viceroy of Patna, 
Bihhr was the real name of his province , Patna was the capital of Bihhr. 

^ Boe’s Journal, 12 th August to the 19th Jamhl-ud-din Husain gave an 
entertainment to Boe at a garden-house about a mile from Aimlr A collation 
was served in the middle of the day , it comprised dishes of raisms, almonds, 
pistachios, and fruit of all kinds In the evemng there was a substantial meal ; 
it comprised dishes of meat, roast, boiled, and fried , also nee and salads. 

The servants were diligent, respectful, and orderly. At both meals the com- 
pany took their seats on the carpet At the collation Jamkl-ud-din sat with his 
Fnglish guests , at the evenmg meal he sat apart with his Moghul guests When 
the enteitainment was over he gave Boe a present according to custom , it con- 
sisted of five cases of sugar-candy dressed with musk, and a loaf of refined white 
sugar weighing fifty pounds He also pressed Boe to accept a hundred loaves 
more of the white sugar , he said that it came from his government, and cost him 
nothing. After a few days he dined at Boe*s house on some banqueting stuff 
prepared by a Mussulman cook. He would not touch the meats which had been 
dressed in the Bnglish fashion ; he begged that three or four dishes might ha 
sent to his house, as he wished to taste them privately. 
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The second of September was Jehangfr^s birth- ohaptbbv. 
^day. The Padishah was weighed six times withj^J^te.®' 
great ceremony in large golden scales. Jehangir 
sat in one scale cross-legged like a tailor. The other 
scale was piled up with parcels, which were changed 
each time. He was weighed against gold and silver, 
silks and stuffs, grains and butter. The things 
weighed were given away to the poor. 

In the afternoon there was a grand show of ele- Elephant aiuwr. 
^I^ants before the Durbar. All the larger elephants, 
known as lord elephants, were paraded before Jehan- 
gfr. Every lord elephant was provided with chains, 
bells, and furniture, of gold and silver ; he had a 
harem of four female elephants; he was attended 
with gilt banners ; he was waited on by eight or ten 
other elephants clothed in gold, silk, and silver. 

Twelve companies of these elephants marched past 
Jehangfr, and made their saldms. The first lord ele- 
phant was a magnificent beast of wonderful stature 
and beauty ; the plates on his head and breast were 
set with rubies and emeralds. Roe declared that he 
had never seen such a sight before.^® 

On the evening of the birth-day Jehangfr was 
*arinking with his nobles. According to the law no 
)man was admitted to the Ghusal-khana whose breath 
smelt of wine- If Jehangfr heard of any departure 
from the law he would order the offender to be 


whipped in his presence. On state occasions he 
commanded the nobles to drink ; then every man 
was bound to obey. At ten o’clock at night 
Jehangrr sent for Roe. The ambassador was in bed ; 
If® went to the palace in all haste. Jehangir was 


iloe*B Journal, 2nd September. See also Terry. 
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sitting cross-legged on a little throne. He was 
decked with jewels. His nobles around him were^ 
in their best array. Vessels of gold were lying 
about; flagons of wine were standing by. All 
were ordered to drink. Every one got drulik 
except Khurram, Asof Khan, and the English am- 
bassador. Jehangir scattered dishes full of rupees 
to the multitude below. Ho threw about gold and 
silver almonds for his nobles to scramble for. At 
last Jehangir dropped off to sleep. The lights weil^ 
put out ; and the party groped their way out of the 
Ghusal-khana.®® 

Another incident at court brings out a picture 
of Moghul times. A viceroy of Guzerat had fallen 
into disgrace ; he had disobeyed orders , he came to 
make his submission before the Jharokha window. 
His feet were bare; his ankles were chained; his 
turban was pulled over his eyes so that he might 
see no one before he beheld Jehangfr. He made 
his reverence, answered a few questions, and was 
forgiven. His chain was taken off ; he was clothed 


^ Roe's Journal, %h These 'almonds were exceedingly thin and of sm^k 
Talue Roe discorcrcd that the pears, apples, and pomegranates that hung before 
the Moghul’s throne were equally hollow He had been told that they were all k 
solid. 

An amusing incident is connected with Roe’s Tisit to the palace on this par- 
ticular evening Everything that transpired in Roe’s private lodgings reached 
the ears of Jehangir. Roe had a portrait of a “dear fnend," which Jehangir 
had never seen Roe was told to bnng the portrait , it was that of a lady who 
had been dead for some years. Roe was resolved not to part with the portrait. 
He took a French picture as well, which he hoped wonld satisfy the Padishah. 
But all to no purpose Jehangir was enchanted with the portrait He would 
not look at the French picture. If Roe would only give him the portrait ho 
would value it more than his best jewels. Roe was fairly wheedled out of tho 
portrait , his disgust is sufficiently manifest in his journal. It was a hard fate 
which compelled the Enghsh ambassador to make over the portrait of his deatf 
lady-love to the Great Moghul. 
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iji a new vest, turban, and girdle, according to ohaptbbv. 
Custom.®* 

Roe could not dwell lonfr at court without bear- Pobomiigi* 

, , ^ court. 

ing something of palace scandals. Parwiz had been 
recalled from the Dekhan and sent to Bengal. 

Jehangfr hesitated about recalling the Khan Khandn. 

The Khan Khanan was, very powerful ; if recalled 
he might rebel. Jehangfr resolved to send him the 
dress of forgiveness. He told his intention to a 
l^^nswoman of the Khan Khandn, who was living in 
his own harem. She replied that the Khan Khandn 
would never wear the dress ; he would think it 
was poisoned. “ Twice,” she said, you have given 
him poison ; each time he put it in his breast instead 
of eating it ; each time he found it was poison.^^ 

Jehangir made no denial ; he offered to wear the 
dress for an hour to prove that it was not poisoned. 

The woman replied tliat the Khan Khanan would 
trust neither of them. So Jehangfr resolved to 
go himself to the Dekhan. Khurram was to go on 
to Burhanpur ; Jehangfr would follow as far as 
Mandu.®^ 

rr- Another intrigue exploded. Khuzru, the eldest intnfmeB 

^ ^ agauist Ktiizru, 

kSon of Jehangir, had been placed in the charge of 
"a Rajpoot prince named Anna Rai. Nur Mahal and 
Asof Khan were plotting the murder of Khuzru ; 
they were still anxious to secure the succession for 
Khurram. One night when Jehangir was drunk, 
they persuaded him that Asof Khan would be a 
more suitable guardian for Khuzru than Anna Rai. 


^ In political phraseology he received a khiUut, or dress of honourf in token 
forgiveness Roe’s Journal, 9th and 10th October 
' 55 This suggestive incident is recorded in Roe’s Journal of the 10th October. 

It 18 omitted by Pinkerton It will be found in Purchas and Kerr. 
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tmAJmuv. That same night Asof Khan called upon Anna Ral 
in the name of the Padishah to surrender Khuzru^ 
Anna Rai refused ; he was warmly attached to 
Khuzru ; he declared that Jehanglr had placed 
Khuzru in his charge ; he would surrender Khuzru 
to no one but Jehangir. 

Jgjjmowof Next morning Anna Rai told Jehangir all that 
had occurred; he added that he would rather die 
than surrender Khuzru to his enemies. Jehangir 
praised the fidelity of Anna Rai to the skies ; h^ 
told Anna Rai that he had done well; that Anna 
Rai was always to do as he had done. Within 
seven days afterwards Jehangir was again talked 
over by Nur Mahal. He commanded Anna Rai 
to make over Khuzru to Asof Khan. Probably the 
fidelity of Anna Rai to the cause of Khuzru had 
awakened suspicions in the mind of Jehangir. 

Outcry lu the Every one at court expected that E^huzru would 
be murdered to make room for Khurram. The 


sister of Khuzru^ with other ladies in the harem^ 
made a terrible outcry. They refused to eat ; they 
threatened to bum themselves if Khuzra died. Je- 
hangir protested that he meant no harm ; no on^ 
believed him. He sent Niir Mahal to quiet them ; 
the ladies cursed, threatened, and refused to see 


her-®* 


Boe*8 wamiiw 
to the Eughw 
Company. 


Roe reported these facts as a warning. The 
East India Company was to beware of pushing its 
trade too far into the interior. A time was coming 
when all Hindustan would be in a ferment. If 
Khuzru prevailed the English would be gamers; 


the empire would become a sanctuary for Christians, 
whom he loved and honoured. If Khurram pre- < 


Joninal, t^. 
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^ndled the English would be the losers ; he hated CHArrBBrr, 
I^CSiristians ; he was proud, subtle, false, and tyran- 
nical. How far Roe was correct in his surmises will 
be seen in the sequel." 

A Persian ambassador 'made a public entry into ArriTaiofa 

•' Feraau mu- 

Ajmir. His name was Muhammad Riza Beg. Some i»«8adoir. 
pretended that he came to mediate a peace between 
Jehangir and the Sultans of the Dekhan. Others 
^bought that he came to ask for help against the 
^ireat Turk. His retinue consisted of fifty horse- 
men, equipped in cloth of gold, armed with bows, 
quivers, and targets, richly garnished. There were 
also forty musketeers and two hundred foot-soldiers. 

In the afternoon Muhammad Riza Beg was received 
at the Durbar. He flattered Jehangir beyond all 
bounds. He made three prostrations before him ; he 
knocked his head against the ground as though he 
would enter it. His presents, however, put Roe to 
shame. They comprised three times nine Arabian 
and Persian horses, nine large mules, seven camel 
loads of velvet, two suits of European hangings, 
one rich cabinet, forty muskets, five clocks, one 
f'lamel loaded with Persian cloth of gold, eight 

> carpets of silk, two rubies, twenty-one camel loads 
of grape wine, fourteen camel loads of rose-water, 
seven jewelled daggers, five jewelled swords, and 
seven Venetian looking-glasses." 

A few days afterwards there was a terrible scene gragiMea* 
at Durbar. Jehangir had given a feast to the 


H Boe*8 Jonnial, tA 

» Roe's Journal, 19tli apd 20th October. The Persian ambassador came to 
fc^ igotiate for the surrender of Kandahar to Persia. Kandahar was for many 
^^yean a bone of contention between Persia and the Moghul. The Shah of Persia | 
^^is said to hare helped Hnmhyun to recorer his throne, on the condition that! 
Kandahar waa transferred to Perria. 
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CHATTER V. Persian ambassador. He had commanded all pre- ^ 
sent to drink wine. On these occasions the Bakhshi, 

^ or paymaster-general, officiated. Every man re- 
ceived his cup of wine from the Bakhshi ; he then 
drank to the health of the Padishah ; every name 
was taken down by the court writers, and entered 
in the register, according to the custom. Jehangir 
was so drunk that he forgot he had given the order. 

"Next day some one alluded to the drinking. He 
asked who gave the order; he was told that the*^ 
Bakhshi had given it. This was always the answer 
when Jehangir thought proper to forget his own 
orders. -Jehangir was filled with wrath. He called 
for the register ; he began to punish the offenders. 
Some were fined heavily. Others were flogged in 
the Durbar court. The flogging was most severe ; 
some were left for dead. Jehangir ordered them 
to be kicked and battered. One died on the spot. 
Others were carried out bruised and mangled. The 
Persian ambassador got off scot-free. Not a man 
dared to speak a word in behalf of the sufferers.®® 
Prepar^wiTi^for At last all tilings were prepared for going into 
nwn'a adieu camp. Khuxram took leave of his father in th«t 
Durbar. He was dressed in cloth ot silver em- 
broidered with pearls and diamonds. His camp 
was four miles off. He was driven there in a coach 
which had been built like the English one. His 
chief men walked beside him on foot. All the way 
he scattered quarter rupees amongst the people.®"^ 
Next morning Jehangir was to go into camp, 
window. jjoe went to the palace very early. He saw Jehan^ 
at the Jharokha window. Two eunuchs were fon-^ , 


^ Roe*8 Joamal, 2£tli October. 
^ Boe’e Joaxnal, Ut November. , 
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xiingf him ; be was giving and receiving favours, chapteb v 
SIVhat he gaye he let down with a string ; what he 
received was pulled up by an old woman decked out 
with gimcracks like an idol. Two of his queens 
were sitting at a window behind a matting of reeds ; 
they peeped at Roe between the reeds. Roe saw 
their fingers ; then their faces ; sometimes their 
whole figure. They were indifferently white ; their 
black hair was smoothed up; they glittered with 
^^monds. They were both very merry at the 
sight of Roe. Presently Jehangir went away from 
the window followed by the queens.®® 

The nobles were now assembling in the Durbar Gat^nnR^m 
court to await the coming of Jehangir. Roe joined 
them ; he sat with them upon the carpet. Presently 
Jehangir appeared; he sat upon the throne for half- 
an-hour. Meanwhile the ladies of the harem were 
mounting their elephants. Fifty elephants were 
drawn up for their conveyance all richly adorned. 

Three had square towers on their backs, enclosed 
with curtains of gold wire ; they were surmounted 
by canopies of cloth of silver.®® 

2 At length Jehangir left the throne ; he descended jeimnpirN state 
0 stairs of the Durbar court. The acclamations 
^ere deafening ; they outroared cannon. At the 
“^foot of the stairs one man brought a large carp; 
another brought a dish of white stuff like starch. 

Jehangir put his finger into the white stuff ; touched 
i the fish with it, and rubbed his forehead. This 
’ was a ceremony presaging good fortune.*® 


aoe’s Journal, 2nd November. Roe*a Journal, 

Boe'e Journal, It may have been a Hindd ceremony The stuff 
uWe starch was probably the ashes of burnt cow-dung The fish, however, is one 
of the insignia of the Great Moghul. The figure of a fish is sculptured above some 
of the buildings at Ajmir. 
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CHAHTBRY. Jeljangir was arrayed in all his bravery. His 

B^dxesaand was of cloth of gol(^ without sleeves, worn^^ 
over a shirt as fine as lawn. His buskins were em- 
broidered with pearls. His turban was plumed 
with herons’ feathers ; on one side was a ruby as 
big as a walnut ; on the other side was a large 
diamond ; in the centre was a large emerald, shaped 
like a heart. His sash was wreathed with a chain 
of pearls, rubies, and diamonds. His neck-chain 
consisted of three double strings of pearls. 
wore armlets set with diamonds on his elbows ; he * 
had three rows of diamonds on his wrists ; he had 
rings on nearly every finger. One man hung on his 
sword and buckler ; both were beset with diamonds 
and rubies. Another man hung on his bow and 
quiver with thirty arrows.®® 

Procession to Thus accoutred Jehangir got into his coach. It 
was drawn by four horses with harness and trap- 
pings of gold velvets. It was made like the English 
coach, but covered with gold velvet. He had an 
English coachman as gaudy as a play-actor. Je- 
hangfr sat at one end of the coach. On each side 
were two eunuchs carrying gold maces set wit^i; 
rubies; also bunches of white horse tails to sweep 
away the flies. Before him went drums, trumpets, ^ 
and other loud music, together with canopies, um- 
brellas, and other strange insignia. There were nine 
led horses ; the furniture was studded with rubies, 
pearls, and emeralds. Three palanquins followed. 

« Heroiu* feslheFS are held in great esteem by Turks ae well as Moghuls. 
The Ottoman Porte wears, or used to wear, three plumes of black herons’ feathers 
in his turban. When he made the Grand Vizier general of his army, he took 
one plume out of his own turban and placed it m the turban of the Grand VizieS^ 
After this ceremony the army salutes the Grand Vizier, and acknowledges him fw 

^ tkeic general TaTermcr’s Relation of the Grand SeiguoT*s Seraglio, foho page 

3: London, 1677- « Roe’s Journal, 2nd Norember. 
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One was plated with gold set with pearls ; it was chaptbr v: 
covered with crimson velvet embroidered with 
pearls ; a fringe of pearls hung in ropes a foot deep, 
with a border of rubies and emeralds. A footman 
carried a golden footstool set with precious stones. 

The two other palanquins were covered with cloth 
of gold. Then followed the coach, which came 
from England ; the English lining had been taken 
a^ay ; the coach was covered with gold velvet and 
decorations. Jehangir had given it to Niir Mahal, 
and Ntir Mahal was riding inside it. The two younger 
sons of Jehangir followed in a country-built coach.®® 

After them went twenty royal elephants, richly 
caparisoned. Every elephant carried flags of silver 
cloth, gilt satin, and taffaty. The nobles walked on 
foot. The ladies were carried on their elephants 
half-a-mile behind like parroquets in gilded cages.®* 

This was the first day’s march from the palace Guard of ra 
to the camp. All the way there was a guard of oiophant*. 
elephants, six hundred in number, covered with 
velvet or cloth of gold. Each elephant carried a 
gun and gunner in a square tower, with a flag at 
j^ach comer. The road was watered to lay the dust. 

No man was allowed to come within a furlong of 
Jehangir’s coach unless he walked on foot.®® 

At setting out there was a notable incident. 

Jehangir stopped at the door where his eldest son 
Ehuzru was kept a prisoner ; he called for him to 
come out. E^huzru appeared and made his rever- 
ence. He had a sword and buckler in his hand ; 
his beard hung down to his waist, a sign of dis- 


o The three dder bods of Jehangir were Ehozm, Parwiz, and Ehurram. The 
two younger were Shahry&r and Jahandar. Jahandar died young. 

M Boe*s Journal, tJ. " Roe’s Journal, ib. 
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OHAWBAT. favour. Jehangir oommanded him to mount one of 
the spare elephants and ride beside him. He also 
gave Khuzru a thousand rupees to scatter amongst 
the people. Meantime Asof Khan, and all the other 
enemies of Khuzru, were obliged to walk on foot.*® 
imp^ Roe walked as far as the palace gate : he then 

pAvuiona. o ^ ^ 

mounted his horse and rode to the camp. The im- 
perial paviKons were marvels of magnificence. 
They were enclosed by screens or walls of arr^s, 
haU-a-mile in compass. The walls were shappd like ' 
a fortress with coignes and bulwarks; they were^ 
stretched between posts tipped with brass. The 
walls were bright red on the outside; inside they 
were painted with figures in panes. The gate at the 
entrance was very handsome. Roe was admitted 
into the first court. In the centre was the imperial 
throne of mother-of-pearl, set up in a lofty pavilion. 
Underfoot were carpets; overhead were canopies 
of cloth of gold.®’' 

oehmgirbows Jehangfr was driven in his coach to the gate- 
house ; his ladies entered the harem by some back 
way. The nobles formed a lane at the gate-house. 
Jehangir walked between them. He cast his eyo^ 
on Roe ; the English ambassador made a reverence. ^ 
Jehangir laid his hand upon his heart and bowed to 
Roe. He mounted the steps of the pavilion, called 
for water, washed his hands, and departed.®® 

The imperial The plan of the imperial camp corresponded 

generally to that of the imperial palace. It con- 

M Boe’a Journal, 

Boo’s Journal, tb Boo says tbat the imperial enclosure was separated into 
thirty divisions, each haying tents of its own. They included guard-rooms, ^ 
, stahles, kitchens, servants* -rooms, store-rooms, work-^ops, and a number of 

RimilftT apartments. 

OB Boe*8 Joutnal, tb. 
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sisted of at least three square courta or quadrangles chaptto v. 
opening one into the other. The first was the 
Durbar court; the second comprised the Grhusal- 
khana and other pavilions ; the third comprised the 
harem^ and was called the Mahal. Akber and 
Jehangir slept in a two-storied apartment at one 
end of the harem ; on the second story was the 
Jharokha window which looked out upon an open 
plain. The Padishah was served by women; his 
guards were Tartar women. Indeed, no one, save 
women and eunuchs, or sometimes the imperial 
princes, were permitted to proceed further into the 
palace than the Grhusal-khana.®^ 

The nobles retired to their own pavilions. Roe Pavuioiwofthe 
began to look about him. The scene was magnifi- 
cent. A beautiful city had sprung up in the valley ; 
it covered an area of twenty miles ; it was radiant 
with many colours. The imperial pavilions were 
red; those of the nobles were white, green, and 
mixed. AH were encompassed by screens, and were 
as orderly as houses. There were also long streets 
of shops, like the bazaar of a metropolis. There 
no confusion of any kind. Every day the vast 
camp was moved some miles further towards the 
south. There were double sets of pavilions ; one 
’ camp was set up, whilst another was sent forward ; 
the entire camp could be set up within four hours. 

The people of Ajmfr had delayed joining it. Je- 
hangfr burnt down their houses, and forced them 
to take the field.™ 


^ These arrangements bear a strange resemblance to those of Hindh courts in 
mythical times. The Hindh palaces consisted of a succession of quadrangles. 

Hindfi Hajas were guarded by amazons. Raja Dusbyanta appears in the 
drama of Saktintalh surrounded by a retinue of Tarana women. See tmte, vol. 
iii. chap. 6. 

w Boe*B Jonma], 2nd KoTember and 9th December. This biiniing of huts 
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CHAPTBB V. About this time Roe paid two visits to Khurram. 

first Khurram appeared distracted ; Roe 
thought he had left his heart with Ntir Mahal, or 
with one of her ladies. At the second visit Khur- 
ram gave him a cloak of cloth of gold. Roe was 
disgusted at being obliged to put it on. He says 
that it would have better become a play-actor in the 
part of Timiir the Tartar.^ 

campbfB. Camp experiences, however, were not always 

pleasant. At one place a hundred thieves were ^ 
executed in the fields. At another place Roe met^ 
some camels loaded with the heads of three hundred 
rebels who had been slaughtered in Kandahar. 
The life of the Moghul sovereign was not so public 
in camp as in the city. No one was allowed to 
come within pistol-shot of the imperial quarters. 
Jehanglr sat every morning at the Jharokha win- 
dow ; no one was allowed to speak to him. The 
Durbar was no longer held ; the time was spent in 
hunting and hawking. The Ghusal-khana was held 
in the evenings ; it was only open to those who were 
specially named. Jehangir was often too drunk at^ 
the Ghusal-khana to do anything. One day Rae^ 
visited Jehangir. He found him talking to a Hindd 
mendicant, or Yogi. The holy man was clothed in 
rags, crowned with feathers, and covered with ashes. 
Jehangir embraced the Yogi, made him sit in his 
presence, gave him a hundred rupees, and called him 
fether.^ 

was not BO cruel as it appears. The huts were probably of small value. Sudi 
huts were always abandoned when the court went into camp. The so-called 
people of Ajmir were nothing more tiian the host of senrants and camp followers 
of every desonptioii, who depended for their subsistence upon the court, and yeiw 
were reluctant to leave their huts. Soe's Journal, 5th November.* 

^ Boe's Journal, 18th to 23Td December. The little incident of tha Vogf 
suffices to show the Hindfi pzodivitieB of Jehangir. 
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The regularity and order of camp arrangements oHAFCBsy. 
soon disappeared. The camp moved through Raj- 
pootana, which was only half conquered. The 
country was full of robbers. The road sometimes Kobberies. ^ 
lay through forests and mountains. Thousands of privations, 
camels were left in the jungle without food or water. 
Thousands of coaches and carts were lost in the 
woods. Many of the ladies of the harem were left 
behind without provisions. Jehangfr made his way 
j[ on a small elephant, which climbed over rocks where 
no other beast could follow- At one town the in- 
habitants had fled to the mountains; Jehangir burnt 
it down. In revenge the Rajpoots robbed and 
murdered a body of stragglers. At another place 
the encampment was laid out on the top of a hill 
where there was no water. In general Jehangir 
and his nobles were well supplied. The soldiers 
and poor people were often in want of the com- 
monest necessaries.'^® 

Before Jehangfr went into camp, he had been March to xjjain- 
assured by Ndr Mahal and Asof Khan that the court 
^Sultans of the Dekhan would submit at his ap- 
^ 'proach. The Sultans did nothing of the kind. Shiahs 
'united with Sunnis to resist the Moghul. They 
marched an army towards the frontier; they prepared 
to do battle. Nur Mahal was frightened; she implored 
Jehangir to turn the movement into a hunting ex- 
pedition, and to go back to Agra. Jehangir re- 
fused ; his honour was at stake. He kept sending 
on reinforcements to Khurram. At last, in Febru- 
ary, 1617, nearly four months after leaving Ajmir, 

Jehangir encamped near the city of Ujain.^* 


IU>e*a Journal, 23rd to 26th December. 
Boe’a Journal, January and February, 1617. 
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CBAPTBB V. Eoe^s adventures at this period are of some 
interest. He paid a visit to the Persian ambassa- 

■onrowi. ‘ dor ; the Persian won his sympathies by railing at 
the Moghul court afid all the officials. Shortly 
afterwards the ambassador returned to Persia in 
high dudgeon. His negotiations had failed. The 
return presents were wretchedly mean. He had 
presented Jehangir with thirty-five horses ; in re- 
turn he had received only three thousand rupees. 
Jehangir tried to justify himself. He caused two 
lists to be made. On one list the Persian presents 
were entered and undervalued ; on the other list 
the Moghul presents were entered and overvalued. 
The meanest things were written down in the Mo- 
ghul list, such as melons, pine-apples, and plantains. 
Still there was a balance in favour of Persia ; it was 
offered the ambassador in money. Muhammad 
Riza Beg went away utterly disgusted ; he feigned 
sickness rather than take leave of Asof Khan.^® 

Iboe meets Another day Roe fell in w?ith Khuzru. The 

prince was mounted on an elephant ; he passed by 
whilst Roe was sitting under a tree. He asked 
Roe some civil questions, and then went away. He 
knew nothing of what was going on at court. To 
Roe’s great surprise he had never heard of the 
English, or of their ambassador.’^® 

wratH about Meanwhile Roe was much angered by the Mo- 

tt>ft presents. — 

ghul authorities. Jehangir had solemnly promised 
that the new presents coming out from England 
should neither be stopped nor opened. Khurram 
had stopped them. J ehangir had sent for the boxes. 
Khurram despatched them to Ujain. Jehangfr then 


Boe’fi Journal, let January and 30tb April. 
Boe’s Journal, 3rd February. 
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opened them himself; he helped himself to every- chaftbii v> 
thing he liked, including many things not intended 
for him. Roe went to the Ghusal-khana to com- 
plain. Jehan^ said that everything should be ’ 

'made good ; he would make it all right with the 
King of England. Roe got no redress. Jehanglr 
became very drunk. He kept on saying that he 
was the protector of Christians, Mussulmans, and 
Jews. Then he wept and fell into various passions- 
» He kept them up in the Ghusal-khana until mid- 
night.^^ 

In March the imperial camp reached the famous NisrMahjd 
fortress of Mandu. Another intrigue came to light. jgjnstKhiir- 
Nur Mahal had a daughter by her first husband. 

She was ambitious for this daughter ; she ceased to 
care for her niece, Mumtaz Mahal, who had married 
Khurram. A suggestive event filled her with wrath. 

Khurram had become reconciled to the Khan Khan- 
dn ; he had married a granddaughter of the Khan 
Khandn. Nfir Mahal was furious at the marriage. 

She plotted the downfall of Khurram ; she recon- 
ciled Jehangir to Khuzru ; she resolved to marry her 
^daughter to Khuzru.^® 

Khurram was still the favourite of fortime. He Triumpiiof 

Khummi 

was triumphant in the Dekhan. His success was 
due to intrigues rather than to fighting. The Sul- 
tans of Bljdpur and Golconda grew jealous of Malik 
Amber ; they were Shiahs and he was a Sunnf ; they 
naturally deserted his cause. Khurram defeated 
Malik Amber and captured Ahmadnagar. He went 
back to Mandu flushed with victory ; he was warmly 
welcomed by Jehanglr. He received the title of 


^ Boe’s Journal, Ilth March, 1617. 
7s Uoe^B Journal, jHuatm. 
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e&APTBs V. Shah ; henceforth he is known as Shah Khnrram 
or Shah Jehan. Meanwhile N4r Mahal’s intrigue 
proved a failure ; Khuzru refused to many her 
daughter.^® 

Mystery md There is mystery and romance about Khuzru. 

There is a mysteiy as to the part he played in the 
history of the time. To all appearance he had been 
the pet of Akber, the idol of the Rajpoots. His 
attachment to Christianity and Christians is very 
remarkable. His marriage is a romance. He was 
married to one wife. She was the daughter of a 
Mussulman of high standing, a foster-brother of 
Akber ; he was named Khan-i-Azam, This man 
was a type of a class. He had been so strict a Mus- 
sulman that he went, to Mecca to escape from the 
innovations of Akber. Mecca shook his faith in 
Islam, just as Rome has sometimes shaken the faith 
of a Catholic. He returned to India and became a 
member of the Divine Faith.®® It may be inferred 
that his daughter inherited his nature. Nothing is 
known beyond the fact that Khuzru was devoted to 
her ; for her sake he refused to marry the daughter 
of Nur Mahal. By doing so he might have saved 
his life and gained the throne. It is said that his 
wife entreated him to marry Niir Mahal’s daughter ; 
but he was firm in his devotion to her.®^ 

JB^jto^aaan About this period Roe was losing ground. He 
could get no treaty. He was growing unpopular. 
His complaints against provincial governors raised 

Boe*s Journal, td. 

S'* Khan-i-Azam was one of Akber’s Amirs. He is Ho. 21 on tbe list of Abul 
Fazl. Mr Blockmann has furnished full particulars respecting him. See Ain-i- 
^ban, page 325, et seq 

See Catron's history of the Moghul Dynasty. Other grounds for Khuzru's 
refusal are stated, they were of less weight, they inrolTe contiadictions which 
cannot easily be leconcded. 
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ap enemies. was conscious of this ; he explains ohajtbb^ 

^the causes. The viceroys and governors dreaded 
lest Jehangir should discover their oppressions and 
exactions. They farmed out the revenues of the 
^ empire. They were tyrannical towards the Hindiis. 

1 They hanged men up by the heels untd they paid 
I fine or ransom.®* Accordingly they regarded Roe as 
an informer.®* 

Strange to say, the English at this early period 
S^re alarming the Moghuls. They displayed that ^sii^**** 
contempt for Asiatics which is an instinct of the 
race. Some sailor musketeers were landed near 
Surat. The jolly mariners declared that they were 
going to take the fortress. The threat was ab- 
surd ; but the Moghuls were terribly frightened.®* 

It was reported to court ; the fortress was strength- 
ened. Flying rumours went abroad that the Eng- 
lish had taken Goa ; that a great fleet was coming 
out from England. Jehangir was afraid that Roe 


The statements of Roe are confirmed by erery succeeding traveller They 
show the character of Moghul rule. Above all, they show the vast difference be< 
tween Europeans and Hindfis. If an Englishman is oppressed, a hundred of his 
fellow-countrymen will step out to protect him If a Hindfi is oppressed^ other 

t isdfis look listlessly on , not a man will move. 

Roe's Journal, tb. 

Differences of race are important elements in the history of India The 
t cannot be denied that the European is far stronger than the Asiatic in mind 
and body. It was obvious to the Moghuls from the day that Englishmen first 
landed m India. No statesmanship can imbue the natives of India with the in- 
stincts of Englishmen , no statesmanship can imbue the Bengalee with the instincts 
of Rajpoots In time the Hindfis may become stronger, but the climate is 
,pgainst them. The Europeans are strong so long as they are recruited from 
Europe, and are m frequent intercourse with Europe. If they remain too long in 
Indio, they become effeminate and Hmduised The natives of India can only 
become strong by frequent intercourse with Europe. One fact, however, cannot 
be repeated too often. So long as the natives of India are married as children to 
girls who are shut up from their childhood, their descendants will he little better 
gfran children. They would he worn out by the political life which is as neces- 
^Mry to Enropeans as the air they breathe No education will prepare them 
fbr the exercise of political power , it may enable Hindfis to talk like men ; it will 
not prevent them from thinkmg and acting like children. 
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mjLvrm v. Wanted to sterf away. Gradually the alarm died 
out ; matters returned to their old footing.®® 

Suddenly the English were in great faTOur. 
The queen mother was returning from a pilgrimage 
to Mecca ; her ship was captured by English pirates ; 
she was rescued by the East India Company’s fleet. 
The grandees at court complimented Roe; they also 
wondered that the King of England should permit 
his subjects to turn pirates.®® 

Boe bribes Aaof About the Same time Roe managed to bribe AsOf* 

Khan leaves ^ 

India* i6ia Khan with a large pearl. It worked like magic. 

Asef Khan stirred himself to befriend the English. 
All debts due to the English were paid up without 
diflSculty. All the nobles were eager to buy Eng- 
lish goods. The whole investment was sold at 
once ; treble the stock might have been sold. In 
time the zeal of Asof Khan cooled down ; stiU the 
Moghuls and English were better friends. Things* 
were thus drifting on when the career of Roe drew 
to a close. In 1618 Roe left India for Persia; 
henceforth he disappears from the history of India.®^ 


MD^buiwiinm- It is possible to get some glimpses of the stat^ 
of Hindustan during the reign of Jehangir. Roe 
denounced the Moghul administration in strong 


This s^ncedote is omitted by Kerr and Pinkerton. It is preserved by 
Pnrchas See chapter viii , Calcutta reprmt. 

“ Poe's Journal, 6th October, 1617. 

Roe's Jonmal, td. Roe became famous a few years later as ambassador to 
the Sultan of Turkey, 

It IB cnnons to note from Roe's Journal that even at this early period the East 
India Company was harassed by projectors One set wanted to promote thb dala 
of English lead by laymg down water-works at Agra. Another set wanted to 
divert the trade between India and Persia from the land route vid K&bul to 
the sea route vid the Indus and Indian Ocean to the Persian Gulf. Roe observed 
that such schemes were likely to prove more profitable to the prcjectora tbnn to 
the East India Company. 
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'knguage ; lie was so bitter that some may consider oHArm ▼. 
^e was prejudiced- The evidence of Jehangir as 
regards his own administration may be accepted as 
undeniable. After Roe left India Jehan^r went to 
Guzerat; subsequently he visited Ujain and Agra; 

. he then returned to Delhi. His observations on the 
country and people may be summed up in a few 
words : — 


“Guzerat,” says Jehangfir, “is infested withccmfesrionaof 
eves and vagabonds. I have occasionally exe- 
rted two or three hundred in one day ; I could not 
suppress the brigandage. The province is hemmed 
round with forests. Twenty thousand pioneers cut 
a way through with saws and hatchets. On my re- 
turn from Guzerat I visited Ujain, A Moghul at 
Ujain had been convicted of inviting females to his 
gardens, making them drunk, strangling them, and 
stripping them of their jewels. His house was 
searched ; seven hundred sets of female ornaments 
were discovered there ; I ordered him to be tom 
piece-meal with hot pincers. From Ujain I went to 
Agra. Here I became reconciled to Khuzru through 
tervention of my son Parwiz. I left Agra for 
elhi. At Delhi I heard of a rebellion in Kanouj. 
sent a force to put it down. Thirty thousand 
rebels were slain ; ten thousand heads were sent to 
Delhi ; ten thousand bodies were hung on trees with 
their heads downwards along the several highways. 
Notwithstanding frequent massacres there are al-. 
most constant rebellions in Hindustan. There is not 
a province in the empire in which half a million of 
ople have not been slaughtered during my own 
lign and that of my father. Ever and anon some^ 
accursed miscreant springs up to unfurl the standard 
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OHS5THR V, of rebellion. In Hindustan there never bas existed 
■■■■ ^ • 

a period of complete repose.” * 

m^mwbct^ This horrible state of things was not an episode 
jSSmtiy, in the reign of Jehangir ; it began in the reign of 
Akber ; it lasted for a century longer. Manouchi 
confirms the testimony' of Jehangir. He wrote at 
the latter end of the seventeenth century. His 
account is based partly on the Moghul chronicles ; 
partly on his personal experience during a life of 
forty-eight years in India. His evidence is to tha^ 
following effect : — “ The war against the rebellious 
peasants gave more trouble to Akber than all his 
wars against the Kajas. The peasants were en- 
trenched in inaccessible forests ; they were familiar 
• with the paths ; they burst forth in bands to bum 
and pillage villages. When taken by surprise, they 
fortified themselves amidst ruined habitations. They 
fought with carabines. When attacked they dis- 
charged their carabines at the distance of half a 
musket-shot. Their wives reloaded their carabines. 
When their ammunition was exhausted, they fought 
with bows and javelins. The war against the 
peasants began in the reign of Akber ; it is not y<^ 
over ; to this day the wretches are beheaded when- 
ever they are found in the villages carrying arms. < 
Nothing is more common than for travellers to find 
heads hung upon the trees, or fixed upon poles, 
along the great roads. These robbers are to be 
known by their shaven chins ; their long mustachios 
which reach to the ears. They are dispersed amongst 
all the villages between Agra and Delhi.” 

^ Jehangir’s Memoirs of Himself; translated by Major F!noe, pages 117 r*o 
128 : London, 1829. The language of Jehangir is a reflex of his detestabfi^ 
character. 

^ Gatrou’s History of the Moghul Dynasty in India, founded on the Memoim 
of Manouchi, page 97 : London, 1826. 
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Jehangir reigned nine years after Roe’s de- phattbr v, 
jparture. His further movements are of little 
moment in history. After some wanderings he pro- 
ceeded to Lahore. He made Lahore his head 
quarters; he spent the hot months of every year 
amongst the cool mountains of Kashmir. The 
history of his reign is a record of intrigue, treach- 
ery, and murder. It has no parallel except in 
oriental annals. Horrible as it will appear, it is 
^^nfirmed by the fact that the current of affairs in 
Irersia was equally marked by perfidy and blood. 

The chief actors in the tragedy are easily- re- 
alized. Jehangir was the indolent and self-in- 
dulgent sovereign. Niir Mahal was the jealous and 
vindictive queen. Khuzru was the heir-apparent ; 
he was heir to nothing but misfortune ; h6 was help- 
less and out of favour. Parwlz was a drunkard ; 
he played a small part in the drama ; he died before 
it was over. Shah Jehan was still in favour with 
Jehangir ; he was hated by Nur Mahal ; he was 
ready to commit any crime that would clear his 
way to the throne. 

Nur Mahal had betrothed her daughter 
ohahiydr, the fourth and youngest son of Je- 
^hangir. She had thus become the natural enemy 
of Khuzru, Parwiz, and Shah Jehan. Henceforth 
she plotted their destruction ; they stood between 
Shahry&r and the throne. Doubtless she anticipated 
the death of Jehangir ; she aspired to reign after 
hiTn in the name of Shahrydr. 

There was a breach between Niir Mahal and her 
jbrolher Asof Khan ; they were plotting for different 
^ends. Niir Mahal was working for her son-in-law 
Shabry4r. Asof Khan was working for his sondn- 
law Shah Jehan. 
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gh^fai- 


Mah&bat Khan, 
tha Ri^poot 


War'in the 
DeUian* 


Two men appear upon the stage as types 
classes. They were known as the E^ian Khandn 
and Mah&bat Khan . The Khair Khandn was a 
Moghnl.” He had long been notorious for treachery 
and corruption whilst commanding the army in the 
Hekhan. He had made his peace with Shah Jehan 
by giving him a daughter in marriage- He had 
become the staimch ally of Shah Jehan ; but he was 
false and treacherous like all Moghuls ; it was easy 
to foresee that he would desert his own son-in-law^ 
if it served his ends. 

Mah&bat Khan was a Rajpoot ; he commanded 
Rajpoots ; he showed himself on all occasions to be 
a Rajpoot. His loyalty to Jehangir under the 
strongest provocations was an instinct in his Rajpoot 
nature. K shows the marked superiority of the 
Rajpoot to the Moghul.®^ 

The first tragedy was the murder of Khtizru, 
The war in the Dekhan broke out afresh. Shah 
Jehan was ordered to return to Burhanpur ; he still 
had reason to fear Khuzru ; he refused to leave the 
court unless he took Khuzru with him, Nlix Mahal 
raised no objection ; if Khuzru was murdered^ 
Shahrydr would be rid of another rival. Shah 
Jehan proceeded to the Dekhan accompanied by 


90 Thui M the same man who haa already appeared m hratoiy ul the reigns oC 
J ehangir mid Akber He was a son of Bairam Khan. Khan Khan an u not a 
name. It is the title of the commander-m-chief. 

Herbert says that Mah&bat Khan was a Bajpoot JTehan^r, in his Autobio- 
graphy, says that he was an Afghan. He must refer to some other Mahfrbat 
Khan. Ifahhbat Khan commanded Bajpoots ; the Bajpoots would obey no one 
but their own Baja Mahhbat Khan was viceroy of K&bul ; no Af ghan vronld-be 
appointed viceroy of Kkhul Jehangir was likely to follow the ATampla of 
Akber , to appoint Mah&bat Khan to be viceroy of Kkhul, and to keep dowtf thei^ 
Afghans by an army of Bajpoots. Tod dears up the difficulty. Tifah ^h ft t Kha^ 
was a Bajpoot of the family of the Bana of Chitbr. He had been converted to 
the Miuaulman religion. Tod’s Bajasthan, Toh ii. page 42 noU, 
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hIS' eldest brother under guard. He was also ac- oHAFranv. 
j|k)mpanied by his father-in-law the Khan KhH.TiAn- 

The details of the war in the Dekhan are ofMinderar 

iCkmtrn , 

small importance. Shah Jehan fixed his head- 
quarters at Burhanpur; he soon reduced Malik 
Amber to submission. Suddenly the news reached 
Burhanpur that Jehangfr was dying. Tidings that 
the Padishah was dead or dying always created a 
ferment. If Jehangfr died, Khuzru would have 
^ceeded to the throne. Shah Jehan had thus the 
feongest motives for getting rid of Khuzru. He 
feigned sickness ; he left Burhanpur ; in his absence 
Khuzru was strangled in the night by one of the 
officers of the Khan KhanAn. Next morning the 
wife of Khuzru entered the chamber ; she saw that 
her husband had been strangled ; she shrieked, tore 
her hair, and proclaimed the murder. Shah Jehan 
returned to Burhanpur; he affected deep sorrow. 

Every one in Burhanpur suspected him of the 
murder ; they all cursed him as the prime mover in 
the crime.®^ 

Jehangir had by this time recovered of his sick- jehai^sus- 
He guessed at once that Khuzru had been 
rdered by Shah Jehan. He sent for the widow 
id her son Buldki. He gave Buldki the rank of 
Ten thousand horse. He declared Bulaki to be his 
successor to the empire. The crime that was to 
have placed Shah Jehan upon the throne only led 
to the elevation of Buldki. 

Nur Mahal must have been confounded by theN6rMaii»i 

ohfioikiiiated. 

See Herbert’s TraTels, folio, pages 79 et seq. Ijondon, 1636. Herbert 
■^veiled m India in 1626 , be was thus a contemporary of tbe events be de- 
^^nbes. He was an Englisb gentleman of good family His statements are con- 
firmed-by Father Catron. He is the mam anthonty for tbe remainder of the 
bistoiy cif the reign of Jehangir, 
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OKAfXBA V 


Plot of Aaof 
Khan and 
Rha.h Jehan. 


nomination of Buldki. He was only a child ; pos^ 
sibly she purposed to get rid of him on a future dayr^ 
Meanwhile she was bent on the ruin of Shah Jehan. 
She plotted to get Shah Jehan out of the Dekhan. 
The Persians had taken possession of Kandahar. 
Shah Jehan was ordered to proceed to the north- 
west and drive the Persians out of Kandahar. He 
pretended that he could not leave the Dekhan. He 
was soon out-manoeuvred. The command of the 
expedition to Kandahar was given to Shahryd^ 
Shah Jehan was ordered to send the greater part of 
his army to ShahryAr. The leading officers in his 
army were ordered to leave him>and join the camp 
of Shahryd,r. 

Shah Jehan’s affidrs were desperate ; there was 
no fighting against Nur Mahal. He had some hope 
of Asof Khan ; he had married Asof Khan’s 
daughter. Asof Khan was ’’secretly working in his 
favour. A plot was hatched of startling audacity. 
Asof Khan formed a plan for getting possession of 
the vast treasures at Agra. Had it been successful 
Shah J ehan^ could have bought over all the officers 
in Jehangfr’s army. They would have rushed to 
his standard directly they heard that he had g^ 
the gold. The plot very nearly succeeded. Asof-^ 
Khan persuaded Jehangfr to move the treasures 
from Agra to Lahore. Shah Jehan was to cap- 
ture the treasure on the road. He was ambitious, 
greedy, and revengeful; he had no scruple about 
robbing his father ; the plot suited every passion in 
his nature. He at once prepared to play his part 
in the scheme. 

Asof Khan carried Jehangfr’s order to Agri^ 
The treasurer at Agra was suspicious of the order ; 


FaSliuo. 
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he objected to the cost and danger of carriage ; he chatter y 
^was overruled by Asof Khan. The camels were 
loaded ; they were about to leave the fortress. 
Suddenly the treasurer heard that Shah Jehan was 
coming up from the Dekhan by forced marches. 

He saw through the plot in a moment. He un- 
loaded the camels ; he reported the coming of 
Shah Jehan to Jehangir. When Shah Jehan came 
up, the treasure was safely lodged in the fortress. 

So tried in vain to capture the fortress. He wasted 
TOree weeks in the attempt. Then he heard that 
J ehangfr had left Lahore and was marching towards 
Delhi. He had no alternative but to fight against 
his father. 

J ehangfr had been roused from his lethargy. 

The plot to rob him of his treasures fell upon him 
like a thunderbolt. He summoned forces from the 
extremities of his empire; from Mahdbat Khan, 
viceroy of Kdbul ; from Parwiz, viceroy of Bengal. 

He marched from Lahore to Delhi to fight against 
his son. The two armies met near Delhi. The bat- 
tle raged after the manner of Asiatic battles. For 
^ome time the victory was with Shah Jehan. A 
^Sel Raja in his army cut his way to Jehangfr’s 
camp ; he seized Jehangfr as his prisoner ; he was 
beaten down by a battle-axe ; he died with a curse 
upon his lips. The Rajpoots round him were seized 
with a panic. Shah Jehan shouted and threatened 
in vain ; Rajpoots obey no one but their Raja. 

They rushed from the field ; the whole of the rebel 
army followed. All was lost. Shah Jehan galloped 
jpfF to the south ; he escaped wdth a few horsemen to 
ihe mountains of Mew^t.®® 


® The plot of Asof Khan and Shah Jehan to seize the treasure at Agra la 

16 
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Taollallon of 
Shah Jehad. 


BebelUon. 


Bhah Jehan 
ravages Bengal 


Asiatic moTements are often a riddle. They 
defy all calctdation ; they are a series of startling 
surprises. Within a few weeks of the battle Shah 
Jehan was reconciled to Jehan^. Shah Jehan 
humbled himself to the dust ; implored forgiveness ; 
took a solemn oath never to rebel again. In the ^ 
end Jehangir forgave him ; within a few months he 
broke out in another rebellion. 

Jealousy was at the bottom of the second rebel-" 
lion. Jehangfr had treated Parwlz with great favour ; ^ 
he had appointed Mahabat Khan the Rajpoot to the 
command of the army.®* Shah Jehan revolted out 
of jealousy of Parwiz ; the Khan EJiandn joined 
him out of jealousy of MahAbat Khan. Parwiz and 
MahAbat Khan marched against the rebels. Shah 
Jehan and the Khan KhanAn retreated southward 
towards Burhanpur. The Khan KhanAn played a 
new game of treachery ; he tried to save himself by 
betraying Shah Jehan. The plot was discovered 
the Khan Khanan openly deserted to the army of 
Parwiz and MahAbat Khan ; Shah Jehan was forced 
to fly out of the empire. 

The disappearance of Shah Jehan was 
mystery. Nothing was heard of him for months. 
Suddenly he turned up in Bengal. He had gone 
across India from Burhanpur eastward to the 
Telinga country; he had then pushed northwards 

one of the most suggestive events in the history of Moghul India Strange to 
say, it has been ignored by modem historians Few accounts, however, can be 
better authenticated. The story la told by Herbert, who was in India very 
shortly afterwards It was also told in the Moghul chronicle on which Manouehi 
based his memoirs. Its historical significance is undoubted. Nothing could 
better show the lawlessness of men’s minds under Moghul rule. 

^ Mahlbat Khan is said to have been appointed to the post of Hhan Khao&a.^ 
The statement is perplexing. The Bajpoot could only command Bajpoots ; the ^ 
Moghul could only commend Moghuls. Possibly a Bajpoot amy was sent to taka 
the place of the Moghul army. 
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tbrougli Orissa into Bengal. His march resembled chaptbbv, 
Ae. flying raids of Ala-ud-din and Malik Kaf ur. He 
appeared before Dacca^ the new capital of Bengal. 

The viceroy of Bengal was taken by surprise; he 
was seized with a panic ; he fled in hot haste from 
Dacca to Benares. Shah Jehan ravaged all Bengal ; 
he pillaged towns and villages ; he robbed the in- 
habitants of their money and jewels ; he committed 
outrages which rendered his army a terror. 

I' The imperial army under Parwfz and Mahdbat shrfi 

x5[han was soon on the move. It advanced from the 
Dekhan in a northerly direction towards Allahabad ; 
it then moved in an easterly direction towards 
Benares. A battle was fought near Benares. The 
old antagonism was working mischief in both 
armies. The Mussulmans were jealous of the Raj- 
poots. Shah J ehan very nearly routed his enemies. 

His Rajpoots had gained the victory; but his 
Mussulmans hung back. The Rajpoots were un- 
supported; they were soon beaten. The whole of 
the rebel army turned tail and fled. Shah Jehan 
saw that fate was still against liim. He struck the 
J^^und with his lance; he left his camp to bo 
'^undered; he galloped off to the south with four 
thousand horsemen, to seek once more for refuge in 
the' Dekhan. 

The antagonism between Mussulman and Rai- Antagonism 

_ , A t t ^ betwopnMua- 

poot was beginning to rend the empire. Akber 
had kept the peace between the two ; he had played 
one against the other; he had maintained a bal- 


ance of power in the body politic. Before he died 
^ signs of a rupture were already manifest. The 
^Mussulman party supported the revolt of Jehangfr ; 
the Rajpoot party favoured the succession of Khuzru. 
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HlSTORT OF IKOU. 


ghafcbbt Jehangir had no policy ; he was driven along by hi^ ^ 
temper or by Niir Mahal. Before his accession the 
Rajpoots had angered him by fighting against him. 
After his accession he had favoured the Mussulmans. 
After the revolt of Khuzru he leaned somewhat 
towards the Rajpoots. He wavered to and fro ; he 
trimmed between the two ; his trimming saved the 


UiTimmi in the 
imperial army. 


MahfiliatEhan 
appeals to 
Jehangir 


empire. 

The imperial army was divided like the rebel 
army. Mahdbat Khan was a Rajpoot. Parwfz ^ 
was a Mussulman. There was a traitor in the camp ; 
the Khan Khan^n was playing his oM game of 
treachery ; like a true Moghul he plotted against the 
Rajpoot. Mahdbat Khan discovered his intrigues ; 
he placed the Khan Khandn under arrest. The 
Khan KhanAn was still at work. He kindled the 
jealousy of Parwfz against MahAbat Khan. Mean- 
time Nur Mahal and Asof Khan were plotting against 
MahAbat Khan. The storm soon burst upon the 
Rajpoot general. J ehangir ordered the Khan KhanAn 
to be sent to Lahore. Shortly afterwards he de- 
prived MahAbat Khan of his command ; he ap- 
pointed an Afghan named Khan Jehan to command!i|i 
in the room of Mahabat Khan. The appointment 
is the key to Jehangfr’s policy. His father Akber 
had gained his ends by pitting the Rajpoots against 
the Afghans. Jehangir adopted the dangerous idea 
of pitting the Afghans against the Rajpoots. The 
outcome of this policy will be seen in the next reign. 

MahAbat Khan was well-nigh broken-hearted. 
He knew that Jehangir was an old dotard; he knew 
that Nur Mahal knd the Khan KhanAn had workedL 


his ruin. He retired to a fortress of his own ; he 
would wait until time proved his innocence. But 
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Nur Mahal stung him with further insults; she chapteb^t^ 
ordered him to quit his fortress and go to Orissa. 

In desperation he raised a force of five thousand 
Rajpoots. He resolved to go to Lahore and make 
his own defence to Jehangir. 

Nur Mahal and Asof Khan were kept informed NtirMahai 

, insults 

of every movement. They feared the Rajpoots ; 
they feared that Mahdbat Khan would ingratiate 
himself with Jehangir. They induced Jehangir to 
^rder Mahdbat Khan to come alone and answer for 
mis infamy. Mahdbat Khan saw through their craft. 

He had married his daughter to a young noble ; 
he sent the bridegroom to make his excuse and treat 
on surer terms. Nur Mahal kept the matter secret 
from Jehangir. She issued her own orders ; they 
were the expression of a vindictiveness at once 
feminine and oriental. When Mahibat Khan’s son- 
in-law entered the imperial camp, he was forced to 
dismount from his elephants, to disrobe himself of 
his bravery, to clothe himself in filthy rags. He was 
then cruelly beaten with rattans, set backwards on 
a lean horse, and conducted bare-headed through 
fthe imperial amy. 

Mahdbat Khan was furious at the insult; still Rever*«:e of 
he retained his self-constraint. He knew that Nur 
Mahal was alone to blame ; indeed, the whole coun- 
try was incensed at her. He took measures accord- 
ingly. The imperial army had left Lahore and 
was proceeding to KAbul. It was crossing the river 
Jhelum by a bridge of boats. At daybreak most of 
the troops had gone over. Jehangir was still sleep- 
ing. Suddenly Mahdbat Khan surrounded his tents 
with Rajpoots and carried him off prisoner. 

The confusion that followed beggars description. 


MAh&bafc Khan. 
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Jehangtr was helpless ; he was mounted on an el©^ 
phant and guarded with Rajpoots; otherwise h© 
was treated with the respect due to the Padishah. 
At heart he was glad to be rid of Ndr Mahal and 
Asof Khan ; he said as much to Mahdbat Khan ; 
what sorrows he had he drowned in wine and opium. 
Nur Mahal was like a tigress rohbed of her prey. 
She had crossed the river, but re-crossed it. She 
made a desperate effort to recover Jehangir ; there 
was no standing against the Rajpoots. In the 
end she was taken, prisoner with her brother Asof 
Khan. 


Khan Meantime the authority of Mahdbat Khan was 
supreme ; the whole army obeyed him. He was no 
rebel ; he meant no harm to Jehangir ; he sought to 
clear his honour and be revenged on Nur Mahal. 
The death of Nur Mahal was becoming a state 
necessity; she had engulfed the empire. The 
monster multitude exclaimed against her ; Mahdbat 
Khan and many of the nobles assented to her execu- 
tion, She had one resource left ; she craved per- 
mission to take farewell of Jehangfr. She was re- 
luctantly admitted; she won over Jehangfr; hen 
implored Mahdbat Khan to release her. Mahdbat 
Khan could not disobey. He had been gulled into 
the belief that Jehangfr would never leave him.. 
Probably he hesitated to take the life of a woman. 
ERrape of NtSr Nur Mahal regained her liberty; she found in- 

jehangir. trigues ready to her hand. The antagonism between 

Mussulman and Rajpoot was growing fiercer day 
by day. It led to treacheries, brawls, and murders. 
She emptied the coffers of Jehangir; she raised an^ 
army to fight against the Rajpoots ; she formed a 
strong league of Moghuls and Afghans against the 
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Bajpoots. The history is yery obscure ; the action chaptos^v. 
of the Moghuls is uncertain ; to all appearance Nur 
Mahal was working the Afghans against the Raj- 
poots. ' At this crisis Jehangfr fled from Mahdbat 
Khan and joined the army of Nur Mahal. 

Mahdbat Khan was taken aback. He had be^ 
befooled by Jehangfr; he soon found that Jehangfr 
was still the slave of Nur Mahal. He received a 
peremptory order from Jehangfr to release Asof 
^Khan. He obeyed, but obedience availed liim 
* nothing. Ndr Mahal set all his enemies against him. 

Parwfz died at this time, or he would have joined 
Parwiz. He fled to the Rana of Udaipur ; Jehangfr 
demanded liis surrender. In this extremity Mahdbat 
Khan baffled all his enemies ; he marched off to the 
Dekhan; he joined his forces to those of Shah 
Jehan. 

Amidst this roimd of intrigues and treacheries 
Jehangfr was sinking to his grave. He was sixty 
years of age. He had gone to Kashmir in the hot 
months of 1627 ; asthma forced him to return. 

Death overtook him on the way. He again nomin- 
,ated Bul4ki to succeed him on the throne. He died 
^n the twelfth of October, 1627. 

The power of Nur Mahal was gone in a moment. 

It was based upon the doting fondness of Jehangfr ; 
it vanished with his last breath. She had no genius, 
no policy. She was guided only by a vindictive 
temper which shut her eyes to consequences. Slie 
blindly espoused the cause of Shahrydr. She blindly 
drove Mahdbat Khan into the arms of Shah Jehan. 

Possibly there were springs of action in her feminine 
nature which are hidden from the historian. Roe 
hints at an early amour between Ntir Mahal and 



Y. - Shah Jehan. Herbert says more distinctly that she 
would hare had an amour with the son of Mahdbat 
Khan, but for her hatred towards tiie father. Shah- 
ryAr was a fool; possibly she had a passion for 
Shahryar. She was suspected of having poisoned 
Parwlz and Jehangfr. On the death of Jehangfr, 
she sent ShahryAr with a body of horse to secure 
Lahore. Meantime she was suspected of plotting 
against the lives of BulAki, and her owur brother 
Asof Khan. The result was that the army turned 
against her. BulAki was enthroned at Delhi ; Asof 
Khan carried him in triumph to Lahore. ShahryAr 
hazarded a battle; he was betrayed by his own 
captains ; he was taken prisoner and confined in the 
fortress of Lahore. He was deprived of his eyes, 
and would have been deprived of his life, but for 
the intercession of BulAki. 

SSSTiSt*? ^ brief period BulAki was emperor of Hindu- 

stan. An army was sent against Nur Mahal. There 
was treachery in her camp ; her troubles had crushed 
her spirit. She dismissed her guard and threw her- 
self on the mercy of BulAki. The young Padishah 
assured her of safety and protection. Throughout 
his short reign of three months she was treated with 
every respect and consideration. BulAki moved 
his court to Agra ; he was accompanied by Asof 
Khan ; the object was to be nearer Shah Jehan ; 
to compel Shah Jehan to tender his submission. 

Pretended Meantime there was an under current of intrigue 

in favour of Shah Jehan. Asof Khan had been 
forced to place BulAki upon the throne ; no other 
measure' would have pacified the army and pheck- 
mated Nur Mahal. A plot was laid which could 
only occur to an oriental. It was given out 
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, fliat i^ali Jehan dangerously ill ; next that lie ohaptbs t," 

^'was dead. Buldki was requested to permit Shah 

Jehan to be buried in the tomb of Akber. Nothing 

could have been more gratifying to Buldki than the 

burial of his rival. Mahabat Khan conducted an 
♦ 

empty bier in sad procession to Agra. He was 
accompanied by a thousand of Shah Jehan’s best 
officers. He was followed by Shah Jehan in dis- 
guise* He was joined on the way by squadrons of 
S^ajpoots, as if to do honour to the ceremony. 

Buldki was persuaded to go out with a small escort 
to conduct his uncle’s remains to the tomb of Akber. 

When he saw the vast procession he was frightened ; 
he suspected a plot 5 he stole away to Lahore. 

The trumpets were sounded ; Shah Jehan was pro- 
claimed Padishah. He entered the fortress in tri- 
umph, amidst the acclamations of the people and 
army. In a moment Bul^ki was forgotten ; in the 
. same moment Shah Jehan began to reign. 

There was no one left to oppose Shah Jehan shahjehan 
excepting the princes who had taken refuge in the 
fortress at Lahore, The same villain that murdered 
fij&iuzru at Burhanpur was employed to murder the 
princes at Lahore. The tale of slaughter i& hideous. 

" Bul4ki and Shahrydr were strangled.®® Two sons of 
Danydl, two sons of Mur4d, and two sons of Parwfz, 


^ The story of the pretended funeral of Shah Jehan is told by Tavernier It 
is confirmed by Catron. 

« Herbert’s Travels Catron tells the story differently The death of Bul&ki 
is a mystery. Some authorities say he was killed , others, that he escaped into 
Persia. A man, calling himself Bul&ki, certainly escaped into Persia , the Duke 
of Holstein’s ambassadors saw him there in 1637. At that time ambassadors 
ftom Shah Jehan to the Shah of Persia were demanding the surrender of the 
(xile. The Shah refused to surrender him To this day it is a question whether 
the fugitive was the real Bulhki or an impostor , either way he would be 
dangerous to Shah Jehan See ** Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors/* 
by Adam Oleaiius, Secretary to the Embaray. Folio ; London, 1669. 
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OHAPTimy, were nmrdered in like manner. Their bodies were^ 
buried in a garden at Lahore ; their heads were sent" 
to the new Padishah. In this manner Shah Jehan 
waded through a sea of blood to the throne of 
Hindustan.*^ 


^ The mam aathoritiefl for the histoiy of 'the closmg ^ears of the reign of 
Jehangir are Sir Thomaa HerbeTt*B Travels in India and Father Catron's work 
on the Moghul sovereigns. The chronology is somewhat loose ; there are con- 
flicting statements as regards some of the dates.** This difficulty is still greater in 
dealing with the reign of Shah Jehan. Fortunately no question of importance rv 
involved. It is therefore considered unnecessary to^ouble the'reader with dates ; 
they do not help the story , they only involve long disquisitioiis. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE MOGHUL EMPIRE: SHAH JEHAK. 

A. D. 1628 TO 1658. 

Shah Jehan was thirty-seven years of age when chaptbb vt . 
he was proclaimed Padishah. He had been schem- 
ing for the throne from his boyhood. He had no 
political genius, no manly ambition, no administra- 
tive capacity. He wanted to be sovereign; to be 
courted, flattered, and admired ; to gratify every 
whim and passion. He was intriguing and unscru- 
pulous ; his character was a hindrance to his success ; 

' no one trusted him. He gained the throne by sheer 
force of circumstances.^ Eveiy one hated Niir Mahal. 

There was no one but Shah Jehan who could sup- 
press Niir Mahal. Buldki would have been ruined 
by her ; Shahrydr would have been a puppet in her 
bands. She had made a deadly enemy of Shah 
Jehan ; he could keep her encaged for life. From 
the moment Shah Jehan obtained the throne, no- 
thing further is known of Niir Mahal. 

Shah Jehan had no more religion than Jehangfr. 

At first he leaned towards the Mussulmans ; he made 


^ AnatLCfl ascribe the good fortnne of Shah Jehan to the influence of the ataxs. 
He is haoum as the lord of the happy conjunction of Jupiter and Venns. In 
modem times there have only been three lords of this conjunction: — Timflr, Shah 
Jehan, and Nadir Shah. 
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oHAFTBRyi some concessions to Mussulman prejudices. He 
abolished the solar year which had been introduced ' 
lyy Akber; he restored the lunar year of Islam. 
t He forbade the prostrations before the throne 
which had scandalized Mussulmans in the reigns of 
J Akber and Jehangfr.^ He spit his hatred against 
Christians and Christianity. He made war upon 
the Portuguese at Hugh. He soon returned to the 
bid Moghul groove. His Hindii blood began to 
show itself. In the end he became more Hinduized^* 
jthan Akber, 

inflwnceof The Mussulman proclivities of Shah Jehan were 

ICuxntaz Mn^hiLl ^ 

due to the influence of his wife Mumtaz Mahal. This 
lady was of the same type as her aunt Niir Mahal. 
She fascinated Shah Jehan as Nur Mahal had fascin- 
ated Jehanglr.® She had reasons of her own for 
hating the Portuguese. In the lax reign of Jehan- 
gfr two of her daughteis had been converted by 
the Christian Fathers ; they had found an asylum 
amongst the Portuguese.^ Nothing further is kn£^^h 
of these conversions. Young Moghul ladies would 
incline to a religion which delivered them from the 
harem, probably gave them husbands, and prohiwis^ 
bited the husbands from taking other wives. 

Punishment of Shah Jehan had his own wrongs to revenge. The 
the Portuguese. j^^d rcfused to help him in his rebellion 

against his father ; they had joined the army of 
Parwlz and fought against him. The capture of 


* This fact 18 doubtful It is given on oriental antliontieB which are unreliable. 
It IS contradicted by the story of Shah Jehan’ s treatment of the Persian ambas- 
sador, which will be related hereafter. ) 

3 This fascination was doubtlesB due to the dazzling white complexions of the two 1 
ladies. Jehangir had an olive complexion , Shah Jehan was probably browner. 
Bee the description of tho Taj Mahal further on 
« Catron’s History of the Moghul Dynasty 
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Hugli was not a difficult matter. Fire or six him- chaptbe vl 
dred Portuguese were taken prisoners and sent to 
Agra. Some became Mussulmans ; others suffered 
martyrdom. Had Mumtaz Mahal been alive they 
would aU have suffered a cruel death; she had vowed 
to have them cut to pieces. By this time she was 
dead. Shah Jehan placed some of the Portuguese 
women in his own harem ; he distributed others 
)ong his dissolute Amirs ® 

Meantime the affairs of the Dekhan called for the 
interference of Shah Jehan. Jehangfr had recalled ' 

Mahdbat Khan the Rajpoot from the command of 
the army of the Dekhan ; he had appointed an 
Afghan, named Khan J ehan, to command the army 
in the room of Mahdbat Khan.® The idea was to 
pit the Afghans against the Rajpoots. A worse 
appointment could not have been made. Khan 
Jehan was an Afghan and a Sunni; so was Malik 
Amber the Abyssinian. Khan Jehan made no 
attempt to carry on the war against Ahmadnagar. 

On the contrary, he gave back to Malik Amber all 
the territory which had been conquered by Shah 
^^an. Possibly he was plotting to upset Moghul 
"e ; to resuscitate the Sunni religion ; to found 


^ The story of Shah Jehan’ s operations ag^nst the Portuguese has already been 
related. See ante, toI. ui chap 9 It is there stated, on the authority of Bernier, 
that Shah Jehan’ s object was to punish the Portuguese for dealing in slaves 
Possibly this was one reason why Mumtaz Mahal urged on the war , it would have 
had no force for a pnnce like Shah Jehan. 

Shah Jehan' s fancy for Portuguese women is suggestive Akher married a 
Christian wife , Jehaugir wanted Portuguese women Such unions are not 
peculiar to Moghul history, they characterize the history of the Ottoman 
Tnrks. Mahomet the Great was the sou of Amurath by a Christian wife. His 
J celebrated concnbine Irene was of Christian parentage Other instances are re- 
t*^ted by Enolles 

* The point is not quite clear. The change of command was probably accom- 
panied by a change of armies Mahkbat Khan would only command Riypoots , 
Ehan Jehan would only command Afghans. 
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cMApmn. another Afghan dynasty. When Shah Jehan waS 
^ marching to Agra to seize the throne, Khan JehaD 
refused to join him ; it was impossible for Afghans 
to co-operate with Bajpoots in behalf of a bad ShljeJi 
like Shah Jehan.^ 

When Shah Jehan had gained the throne, E^an 
Jehan made his submission. Things had gone 
against him in Ahmadnagar. Malik Amber was 
dead ; his son Fath Khan succeeded "to the post of 
minister. Fath Khan quarrelled with the Sultan 
Shiahs and Mahrattas sided with the Sultan agmnst 
the Abyssinian Sunnis. The Sunnis were losing 
ground ; Khan Jehan was thus forced to submit to 
Shah Jehan. 

Antagonism be- Shah Jehan accepted the submission of Khan 
Jehan; he invited Khan Jehan to court ; he received 
him at Agra with great favour. Treachery was at 
work, probably on both sides. One night there was 
an uproar. Khan Jehan was marching out of Agra 
with two thousand Afghans ; his drums were beaten 
as if to arouse others. He went due south towards 
the river Chambal. Within two hours the imperial 
forces were in hot pursuit. A battle came ofE on th<^ 
bank of the Chambal. The Bajpoots fought the 
Afghans with the greatest fury; they got down 
from their horses and charged the Afghans with 
pikes. The Moghuls were languid or disaffected ; 
they would not fight at all. Khan Jehan escaped 
to the opposite bank ; the imperial forces would not 
follow him ; they turned back to Agra. 

Khan Jehan was in open rebellion. The Mus- 


^ Father Catrou is silent as regards the revolt of Khan Jehan. The story is' 
told hy Kbhfi Khan ; it is quoted by Elphmstone ; it is noticed by Mandelslo , it 
throws light upon the antagonism between Afghans and Bajpoots. 
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jBiilmaiis in the imperial army would not fight the ohaptubti. 
n^fghons. The Moghul court was in the utmost 
alarm. Shah Jehan took the field in person; at 
least one strong division was entirely composed of 
Rajpoots.® He resolved to strike at Ahmadnagar ; 
he sent a strong force in pursuit of Khan Jehan. 

Ahmadnagar was doomed. The Sultan had im- Annexation of 

, • . Ahmitrini pLy 

prisoned his minister. When threatened by Shah*“<*®«^ 
Jehan he released the minister. The minister 
^led the Sultan ; he placed the son of the 
Itan on the throne as a puppet ; he then sent his 
submission to Shah Jehan. In the end the Moghul 
annexed Ahmadnagar and Berdr. The minister was 
pensioned. The infant Sultan was imprisoned for 
life in the fortress of Gwalior. Further south Bfjd- 
pur and Golkonda remained independent; they 
promised to pay yearly tiibute ; they rarely or ever 
paid it.® 

Khan Jehan’s fate is soon told. He reached xhan jeban 

sluii 

Ahmadnagar; he found that Shah Jehan was too 
strong for him. He tried to return to Hindustan. 

The Rajpoots surrounded him ; he was killed with 
pike ; his head was sent to Shah Jehan. 

The Rajpoots fought bravely against the Af- Gr^wgdis 
Ighans ; they were not loyal at heart towards Shah a^poota. 
Jehan. They had never been loyal to Jehangir and 
Shah Jehan as they had been to Akber. They feared 
Akber and they were devoted to him. When Je- 
hangfr rebelled against Akber not a Rajpoot would 
join him. When Shah Jehan rebelled against 
Jehangir he was helped by Rajpoots. The Rajpoot 
princes drew large allowances from the Moghul; 

* See the desoriptioiL of the army in hCendelslo's Travels, page 39 
* See Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas, vol i chap 2 
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OHAFTBB. Ti they paid him homage ; they mounted gnoird iti 
their turn. All the time they were disaffectedT 
towards the Padishah and his ministers ; they were 
ready to make common cause with any moTement 
against the court. Neither Jehangfr nor Shah Jehan 
could inspire them with respect or fear. 

Ware of the The Rajpoot princes outside the MoghiJ service 

were more hostile and refractory. They were called 
tributary Rajas; it is doubtful whether they ever 
paid any tribute. They were protected by inaccess-^ 
ible mountains and vast forests. They helped the 
enemies of the Moghul, desolated his dominions, 
harassed his subjects, hindered trade, and plundered 
caravans. They were a constant terror to the 
Moghuls. Had they combined they might have 
driven the Moghuls out of Hindustan ; their wars 
and feuds amongst themselves rendered confeder- 
ation impossible. The policy of the Moghuls was 
to foment dissensions amongst the Rajpoots ; to set 
them against one another Whilst the Rajpoots 
were at war against each other the Moghul empire 
stagg e red 

Baipoot con- The Rajpoots began to hold Shah Jehan il?^ 

tempt for Shah oi- i • c- r t 

of contempt- Unira JSingn, prince oi Marwar, entered, 
the Moghul’s service with all his retainers. He was 
refractory about mounting guard. He went away 
for a fortnight without leave. When he returned 
Shah Jehan rebuked him ; he replied that he had 

India was certainly open to invaBion thronghont the reign of Shah Jehan. 
There was, however, no invader Neither Persia, Tnrkestan, nor China were 
strong enough to conquer the rude tribes that separated each country from India, 
Had the Portuguese been the men they were a century earlier they might havdw 
conquered India But they had orientalized themselv^ , they had sunk intor* 
effeminacy , they had been, weakened by their frequent wars with Dutch and 
Bnglish. 
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been bunting, Shah Jehan sent the Bakhshi to levy chapter vi. 
a fine upon the Rajpoot ; Umra Singh ordered the 
Bakhshi to leave his quarters, Shah J ehan summoned 
the Rajpoot to the Durbar. Umra Singh obeyed. He 
carried a dagger in- his sleeve. He entered the hall 
■whilst the Bakhslii was speaking to Shah Jehan. 

He pushed his way through the crowd of Amirs and 
Rajas as if to speak to the Padishah. Suddenly he 
stabbed the minister to the heart ; he began to strike 
at those around him. Shah Jehan was in a panic of 
fear. He left the throne and ran into the harem. 

At last Umra Singh was overpowered and slain. 

Meantime his retainers heard the tidings. They 
put on their saffron clothes ; they rushed off to the 
palace ; they murdered all they met ; they threat- 
ened to plunder Agra unless the dead body of their 
prince was given them. Shah Jehan was forced to 
comply ; he dared not punish the Rajpoots. A 
great S&ti was performed for Umra Singh ; thirteen 
women perished on the burning pile.'^ 

Shah Jehan was becoming despicable. Hesh^^jd«m'« 
marched an army into Bundelkund to compel a Raja cowardice. 

^ named Champat to pay tribute. Champat held a 
strong position. Shah Jehan was afraid to attack 
him. He offered to pardon Champat, to give him 
more territory, if he would only retire without 
fighting. Champat agreed; he retired from the 
position. Shah Jehan broke his word and attacked 
Jiim . The attack failed. Shah Jehan retreated in 


TaTenLier*B Travels in India, Book hi. chap 8. Catron's History of the 
, Koghnl Dynasty, page 194. Tod’s Rajasthan, vol ii page 46. The Rajpoots 
^ vere Bometinies nncontroUable When Tavernier was at Surat a Rajpoot 
itsbbed the governor to death for demanding custom on some calicoes. 

^ 17 
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disgrace. Champat ravaged the Moghul’s domin- 
ions ; there was no one to oppose him.^® 

Shah Jehan had lost all manliness of character. 
He received an ambassador from Persia ; he made 
childish efforts to induce the Persian to prostrate 
himself. At last he shut the grand entrance to the 
Durbar court ; he left nothing but a low gateway 
which no one could pass without stooping. The 
Persian saw the trick ; he went through the gateway 
backwards. Shah Jehan boiled over with rage. 
“ What,” he exclaimed, “ do you think you are en- 
tering a stable of asses ? ” “ Most assuredly T do ! ” 

replied the Persian; ^^no one could enter such a 
wicket without thinking he was visiting asses.” 
The retort nearly cost the Persian his life. Shah 
Jehan was a coward. The ambassador returned 
through a narrow street which led from the Durbar 
court to the entrance of the fortress. On the way 
a vicious elephant was let loose upon him. The 
Persian and his followers drew their bows; their 
arrows scared away the elephant ; but for their gal- 
lantry they would have been trampled to death.^ 
The flatterers of Shah J ehan praised him for his^ 
administration of justice. Such flattery is common 


Father Catrou*6 Historj’of the Moghul Dynasty, reign of Shah Jehan. 
The other wars) of Shah Jehan were of small importance. They throw some 
light upon the state of the frontiers , they reveal nothing whatever of the court 
and administiation On the north-west Kabul was a hone of contention with the 
Uzbegs Farther south Kandahar was a bone of contention with Persia. In 
the end K&bul remained with the Moghuls , Kandahar remained with Persia* 
There were other petty wars against Thibet and Assam, they teach nothing; 
they illustrate nothing 

Bernier’s Travels m the Moghnl Empire. Another story told by Bernier is 
suggestive. An ambassador from Golkonda was equally contemptuous towards « 
the Moghul. Dunng the audience Shah Jehan was fanned by an ugly slave. ** 
your master as tall as this slave > ** he asked the ambassador. 1 think not,** 
replied the enyoy , « my master is only a head taller than your Majesty *' 
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.‘in Asiatic courts ; the justice is nearly always want- chapter n 
ing. Strangely enough the flattery has crept into 
history ; even European writers have been beguiled 
i into the belief that Shah Jehan was an able ad- 
ministrator. Two samples of his judgments were 
recorded in the Moghul chronicles ; they suffice to 
refute the errors of history; they prove his im- 
becility ; they exhibit the falsehood of the flattery. 

^ The instance of Shah Jehan’s equity brings out E^tyof shau 
^is character. A court writer complained that a 
soldier had stolen away his female slave. The girl 
was tired of the writer ; she swore that she belonged 
to the soldier. The case was suited to the capacity 
of Shah J ehan. He gave his pen for the girl to fill. 

She dipped the pen with dexterity ; she handed it 
to him with grace. She was evidently accustomed 
to the duty. Shah Jehan decided that she belonged 
to the writer. The wisdom of the monarch was 
the admiration of the whole empire. 

An instance of Shah Jehan’s supervision of his 
magistrates is equally suggestive. He was told that 
the Kotwal of Delhi had taken a bribe. He sent a 
l^obra to the offender. The K6twal allowed him- 
|self to be bitten ; he died in a few hours. Such is 
'the Moghul idea of an able sovereign. 

One great measure is attributed to Shah Jehan. 

He is said to have exterminated all the robbers in 
the empire. The flattery is shameless falsehood. 

It is contradicted by Manouchi. It is contradicted 
by every Etu'opean traveller who visited India dur- 
ing the reign of Shah Jehan. It was impossible to 


xhe sentence in inverted commas is taken from Father Catron's History. 
Heither Catroa, nor Manouchi, nor any other European, would have written such 
nonjaense. It is the language of an Asiatic ; it was no doubt copied from the 
Moghul ehronicle. 
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cMAPraBTi. travel anywhere witliont a guard of twenty or thirty 

soldiers. 

Shah jehan^tha The cause of Shah Jehan’s imhecility is obvious. 

alaveofthe i-t-ivv o 

He had lost every sense of manJiness by his un- 
bounded sensualities. To use the language of a 
Rajpoot bard, he was the slave of the harem.^® A 
general description of the harem will serve to in- 
dicate the character of his reign, 

Mahal or ^ The harcm quarter of the palace was called the 
^Twtar Mahal. It covered an immense area between the ' 

vomea. 

Grhusal-khana and the Jharokha window. It com- 
prised numerous chambers opening into gardens 
and fountains. Two thousand women dwelt in the 
harem ; nothing was known of them save what was 
told by eunuchs and lady visitors. No man was 
allowed to enter except the Padishah. There to all 
appearance he reigned supreme in a paradise of 
houris. The realities will be gathered from the his- 
tory. There was constant intrigue; no life was 
safe. The Padishah was guarded by a hundred 
Tartar women. This force of Amazons was com- 
manded by a woman ; she had the rank and pay of 
an Amfr of the empire. ir 

Queens, pnn- The ladies of the harem were ranked as queens, 
cubiniJ" . princesses, and concubines. Each lady had quarters 
of her own, and a monthly salary according to her 
rank. The queens and princesses were served from 
the royal kitchens ; hence they were called Begums, 
that is, free from care.” The concubines provided 
their own food out of their monthly salaries. 

Queens, princesses, and concubines were all 


See Tod*a Rajasthan, toI. li. p. 47. 

The account of the harem is given on the authority of Manonchi’s descrip- 
tion* It corresponds to what is known of the harexn of tiie king of Rnnoa. 
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aaraynd in the same fashion. They formed their cHArrBR vl 
hair in tresses. They wore a new dress of a dif- Bread, 
ferent colour every day. They were adorned with 
numerous jewels. Each one wore a mirror on her 
thumb ; it was fastened on a ring. They were ever 
looking at their mirrors. 

Every lady had her own band of damsels. The Dancing eiris 
damsels sang, danced, played on musical instru-“ 

, ments, acted parts in dramas and spectacles. Some- 
g^mes all the bands performed in concert before the 
Padishah. Any girl who pleased him might become 
a concubine or queen ; from the day of her promo- 
tion she had a chamber and a salary of her own. 

Every lady had her own slaves ; they did the menial 
work of the harem ; they played no part in history. 

The ruling powers in the Mahal might bo likened 
to duennas and governesses. Their authority was 
supreme in the Mahal ; their influence was oftefn felt 
to the extremities of the empire. They filled offices 
in the harem corresponding to those of J^the chief 
ministers of state ; they went by similar names, such 
as vizier, treasurer, and paymaster. They carried 
pon a correspondence with the ministers ; they sent 
couriers to any city or province they pleased ; they 
formed the harem council of the Padishah. They 
received presents from ministers, viceroys, and 
governors ; they procured presents for the favourites 
of the Padishah. The power of these duennas was 
immense. The Mahal was a network of intrigue. 

Every Amir was anxious to place a daughter in the 
Mahal. If she gained favour she furthered the ad- 
^yancement of her father ; on the other hand, she was 
expected to reveal all the secrets of her family 


^7 Soch dopraved sabserTiency is la stnct accordance with Moghul lieaa. 
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CHACTaa XL This system of female rule has been at work in 

ftSS3??5iSf Moghul empires from a remote antiquity. It was 
secret and searching. It is in full force to this day 
in the palace of the king of Burma. The expendi- 
ture of the imperial harem was beyond all computa- 
tion ; its pressure was felt throughout the adminis- 
tration and throughout the empire. 

Tanoy fairs Some mouarchs might have been content to reign 

after the manner of Ahasuerus. Shah Jehan was 
not of this sort. He was depraved and selfish be- 
yond all his predecessors. He was not content with 
the daughters of his Amirs ; he hankered after their 
wives. He held a fancy fair in his palace at every 
festival. The wives of the Amirs attended and played 
at keeping shops ; they brought their daughters with 
them. Shah Jehan and his ladies played the part 
of purchasers. He often broke the old Moghul law 
against adultery. The fact was notorious ; he had 
. no sense of shame ; he gave deadly ofEence to the 
Amirs. They were his slaves ; they could not resist 
him. When the hour of trouble came they deserted 
him to a man.^® 

The Taj Mahal Shah Johun built the famous Taj Mahal at Agra. ^ 

It has handed down his name to posterity. It must 
have cost millions sterling. Twenty thousand men 
are said to have laboured at it for twenty years. 

Mahal is a monument of historical sig- 
nificance. It is typical of Shah Jehan. Mumtaz 

The BO-called “ Arabian Nights are more Moghul than Arab In the introduc- 
tion there is a story of a Sultan of the Indies who married a daughter of one of 
his courtiers every evenmgl and strangled her every morning No objection was 
raised to the marriages , the murders were regarded with horror , no one dared , 
to revolt. The daughter of the Vizier begged to be a bnde of the Sultan, 
she beguiled him out of his murderous ways by telling bim interminable stones. 

No Europeans, none but Asiatics, would have submitted to such tyranny. 

18 Compare Beniier*s Travels and Father Catron's History 
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Mahal was the name of his first wife. She was the chapter yi 
daughter of As'of Khan; the niece of Niir Mahal. 

He loTed her for her beauty ; his love did not pre- 
vent his marrying another wife whilst she was still 
alive. He built a mausoleum for her remains ; he 
named it the Taj Mahal. The tomb is a lofty dome 
of white marble. It is supported by four arches of 
white marble. Inside, the walls are of white mar- 
ble ; they are inlaid with precious stones of differ- 
ent colours in a variety of designs. Some of the 
gates are white marble slabs ; they are exquisitely 
perforated. The tomb is in the midst of gardens 
and terraces. Round about are lofty pavilions with 
galleries and arched ways. 

The spirit of the place is feminine. There is 
nothing stately or masculine in the buildings ; no- 
thing to recall the architecture of Greece or Rome. 

It is lovely beyond description; the loveliness is 
feminine. It is not the tomb of a wife ; it is the 
shrine of a mistress. It awakens ideas of fair- 
complexioned beauty ; the soul is dead ; the form, 
the charm, the grace of beauty are lingering there. 

T’he walls are like muslin dresses radiant with 
flowers and jewels. The perforated marble gates 
are like lace veils. The pavilions with their gal- 
leries and arched ways are retreats where a sove- 
reign might dally with fair damsels. The Taj 
Mahal is the outcome of the imagination of Shah 
Jehan. He loved women as drunkards love wine. 

When they were alive he sported with them in 
arcades and gardens. When they were dead he 
, enshrined them in a marble tomb and decked it 
with jewels. 

There is a horrible scandal connected with Taj 



oHATTrovi. Mahal. It cannot be dropped in oblivion ; it finds 
Besom Sahib, expression in the history. Shah Jehan had a 
daughter by Taj Mahal ; she was known as the 
Begum Sahib ; he made the Begum Sahib his mis- 
tress. The influence of the Begum Sahib on Shah 
Jehan was known and felt to the extremities of the 
empire.^® She drew enormous allowances from the 
imperial treasury ; she received costly presents from 
all quarters.^® 

The working of the administration under these 
foul conditions may be gathered from an anecdote 
told by Tavernier. Whilst Tavernier was travelling 
in India an Amfr was appointed viceroy of Scinde. 
From the first year of his administration the people 
complained of his tyranny and extortion. Nothing 
was done ; he remained four years at Scinde ; he 
was then recalled to Agra. The people expected 
he would be put to death. They were disappointed. 
He was received with great favour by Shah Jehan ; 
he was appointed viceroy of the richer province of 
Allahabad. The cause was soon known. Before 
going to Agra he sent fifty thousand gold mohurs 
to Shah Jehan ; he also sent twenty thousand gold 


The relations between Shah Jehan and the Begum Sahib are too notorious 
to be denied ; they are mentioned by all contemporary writers , the fact is broadly 
stated by Herbert Bernier, Tavernier, and the author of the Siyar-ul-Mutakhenn, 
Manouchi tries to discredit it, probably on the authority of the Moghul chronicle 
which would take some pains to contradict the charge The fact, however, is too 
apparent. It not only finds expression in the history ; it is the key to the history. 

Bernier relates two suggestive anecdotes, they are typical of the Mogh^ 
court On two occasions Shah Jehan discovered that the Begum Sahib had a 
lover. He paid her a visit when the lover was with her The man escaped to a 
cauldron need for the baths Shah Jehan affected to be unconscious , he ordered 
the fire to be lit , he would not move until he knew that the man was dead. He 
got nd of the second lover by giving him poisoned betel in the presence of the 
court , the youth accepted it as a mark of favour ; he left the palace with glad- 
ness ; he died in his palanquin before he reached home. 

^ Bernier's Travels in the Moghul Empire. 





mohurg to the Begum Sahib. His presents secured chapter vr 
pardon and reward.®^ 

The so-called history of the reign of Shah Jehan ^cug^of 
may be told in a few words. It lasted thirty years. 

It began in wars for the establishment of his au- 
thority. It ended in wars for the subversion of his 
authority. The interval is a blank ; it was doubt- 
less filled up with revolts and treacheries, such as 
^hose already recorded, such as those which were at 
^^rk throughout the reign of Jehangfr. The only 
authentic narrative that has been preserved is 
Catron’s history of the reign of Shah Johan based 
upon the memoirs of Manouchi. Probably there 
was nothing worth preserving. Catron’s history 
chiefly refers to the great war which broke out 
between the four sons of Shah Jehan during the 
last years of the reign. 

Shah Jehan spent the cool months at Agra, the Nomade court, 
hot months at Kashmir. His life in both cities was 
the same. To all appearance it was frittered away 
in public shows and private debaucheries. He had 
no taste for literature ; he cared not for learned men. 
fe delighted in the bloodiest combats, the coarsest 
pces, the grossest obscenities.^^ 


Tarermer’s Trayels in India, Book i chap 2 Tavernier speaks of gold 
rupees , he values them at sixteen rupees each ; he is evidently referring to gold 
mohuTB. The two bribes aggregated more than a hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling. Tavernier was as much smitten with the mania for flattery as later his- 
torians. He tells the tale of tyranny and bribery from his own experience , m 
another place he says that Shah Jehan was the father of his people It is easy 
to account for this base flattery. Tavernier was a jeweller, he complains bitterly 
of the obstructions of Anrungzeb , he had found no difficulties to his trade in 
the reign of Shah Jehan. After all, Shah Jehan is not the first bad sovereign 
Rho ‘has been called the father of his people. Strangely enough, Elphinstone 
^otes the flattery and seems to ignore the testimony. 

Details may be found in the works of some of the old travellers, notably in 
Handelslo. (See Travels, pages 90, 43 ) The following remarks in Father 
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Amidst all these gratifications Shah Jehan led a 
life of terror. He poisoned others without scruple j 
he was always afraid of being poisoned himself. 
He would eat nothing that had not been prepared 
under the eye of the Begum Sahib. It will be seen 
in the after history that he was a prey to fears of 
every kind. 

Shah Jehan was quite as greedy as Jehangfr. 
During the earlier years of his reign he squandered 
his treasures in pomp and show. As already stated?^ 
he built the Taj Mahal at Agra. He built a new 
city near Delhi ; he called it Shah Jehanabad, or 
the city of Shah Jehan ; it goes by the old name of 
Delhi. He constructed the peacock throne* at 
Delhi ; it was one of the wonders of the world. He 
constructed new pavilions for his camp ; they were 
more magnificent than those of Jehangfr. He la- 
vished enormous sums in the celebration of festivals. 
Later on his character underwent a change. He 
grew avaricious. He stored up treasures against 
an evil day. The evil day came ; it scattered his 
treasures to the winds. 

Notwithstanding the absence of authentic hii|r 
tory, it is easy to realize the surroundings of Shah 
Jehan. In IGSS, — the tenth year of the reign, — a 
young gentleman, named Mandelslo, travelled to 

Catrou’s History will suffice , they are apparently based on the authority of 
Jdanouchi, not on that of the Moghul chronicle . — 

** In the delicious retreats of the harem Shah Jehan forgot the warlike in- 
clinations of his youth, and gare himself up to a voluptuous life Poetry, musiCf 
the dance, the theatre, had each their prescribed hours ; the entire day was nearly 
engrossed by these amusements No one enjoyed greater favour with the monareh 
thau a poet of the country, whose fertile imagination was continually inventing 
new entertainments for the harem, and gave a varied form to the pleasures of 
emperor The grossest farces were the most to his taste. He retained bxs in- 
clinations for the sangninary exhibition of the gladiators, who were compelled to 
combat in his presence armed with poniards.” 
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Agra. Seventeen years later, about 1655, a chaptebti. 
^French physician, named Bernier, travelled through 
Hindustan and the Dekhan ; he resided twelve 
years at Delhi. 

John Albert de Mandelslo was only twenty-four M«ideiaio, 
years of age. He had served as a page to the Duke 
of Holstein. He had travelled much in Persia in 
the retinue of an embassy that the Duke had sent 
the Shah. His travels present a graphic picture 
India, as it was in the tenth year of the reign of 
Shah Jehan.2a 

Mandelslo landed at Surat, in April, 1638. The 
I custom-house officials received him much as they 
\ received Roe. They opened chests and portman- 
teaus ; they searched clothes and pockets. The 
governor was present in person. He took an amber 
bracelet and a diamond ; he wanted to buy them. 

Mandelslo said that he was no merchant ; he refused 
to sell. The governor was touched; he restored 
the articles.^ 

Mandelslo proceeded to the English house in the English factoiy. 
President’s coach drawn by two white oxen. He 

S as entertained from April to September. He was 
ruck by the order which reigned in the English 
otory. Every man had his regular duties. There 
were prayers twice a day ; three times on Sundays. 

On 'Friday evenings they met to drink to the health 

The Voy^efl and Travels of J Albert de Mandelslo into the East Indies, 
begun in IdSSlSnd finished m 1640 Rendered into English by John Davies of 
Kidwelly Folio London 1669. 

^ Mandelslo’ s Trai els, page 12 Mandelslo was a quick-witted young man , 
he had been bred at a court , he weis diplomatic in his speech He made his way 

E ^here The English merchants at Ispahan^were chai-med with him, they 
him a free passage to Surat. The captain of the ship was equally charmed , 
jave up his cabin to Mandelslo ; he supplied him with fresh meat, excellent 
. 6ack« English beer, and French wines. Wherever Mandelslo went he was treated 
With the hke hospitality. 
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of their wives whom they had left in England. On* 
Sundays, after sermon, they went to a garden-house 
in the suburbs and shot at butts. By this time the 
English and Moghuls had become good friends.®® 

In September an English Kafila, or caravan, of 
thirty waggons was going to Ahmadabad, the capital 
of Guzerat. It was accompanied by four English 
merchants and nine native merchants known as 
Banians. 5|he road was infested by Rajpoots ; 
consequently the^ Kal5Ia”^vvus guarded HBy ^welve^ 
English soldiers and as many Indian ones. Man- 
delslo went with the merchants ; without such pro- 
tectic/n lie could not have travelled in India. He 
still wore European costume ; the English ami * 
Bidch were dressed as nat iyps. The party passed 
, through Baroche and Baroda They often halted 
on the way. They shot game, which was very 
plentiful ; they had skirmishes with Rajpoots. 
They had battles over transit duties or black mail. 
Sometimes they were amused with the perform- 
ances of dancing-girls.®® 

At Ahmadabad Mandelslo paid two visits to Areb 
Khan, the governor. Areb Khan was sixty yearg> 
of age ; he had the title of Raja.®^ He was reported 
very wealthy. His daughter was married to the 
second son of Shah Jehan He commanded a force 
of twelve thousand horse and fifty elephants ; it 
was maintained out of the revenues of the Moghul. 
His court consisted of five hundred persons; of 
these four hundred were slaves.®® 


Handelslo's Travels, pages 12, 13, 16, et seq, 

Mandelslo, page 19, et seq \ 

It seems to have been the custom in Shah Jehan*s reign to confer thsr 
iHindh title of Raja on Moghul Amirs This was one sign of the Hindmzing of 
^the Moghul administration. Further signs will appear hereafter. ^ 

>6 Mandelfilo, page 28, et eeq^ 
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On each occasion Mandelslo found Areb Khan chapter yi ^ 
seated in a tent or pavilion, looking* out upon 
garden. Areb Khan was much taken with Mandelslo ; 
advised him to wear native costume ; kept him to 
dinner. At the second visit Mandelslo dressed as a 
native. Areb Khan was busy ; he told Mandelslo to 
stay. He despatched orders; sometimes he wrote 
himself. Now and then he smoked tobacco ; a ser- 
vant stood by, holding the pipe with one hand and 
g%hting it with the other. At intervals Areb Khan 
went out to inspect some troops. He examined their 
arms ; made them shoot at a mark ; increased the 
pay of some ; reduced the pay of others.^® He also 
took opium and gave some to Mandelslo.^*^ 

Areb Khan was a type of a Moghul governor. 

He was a man of judgment and capacity. Under 
this fair surface he could be brutally cruel. On one 
occasion, when the English and Dutch Presidents 
were present, he ordered eight dancing-girls to be 
beheaded. They had not come when ordered. 

The women shrieked and screamed. Areb Khan 


was inflexible ; the orders were obeyed. The two 
pEuropeans were horrified. Areb Khan only laughed ; 

[he said, — “ Unless I am obeyed, gentlemen, I should 
’feoon cease to be governor.”®^ 

Mandelslo went with another Kafila from Ahma- Jowmey to 
dabad to Agra. Nothing occurred on the way 


beyond encounters with Rajpoots. Agra was a 
beautiful city; it was the favourite residence of 
Shah Jehan. It stood on the bank of the Jumna. 


Every nation in the east carried on a trade at A gra. 


' ^ Those who know Asiatics will perceive that Areh Ehan was showing off 
before the European stranger 

Afandelfilo, page 29 ^ * 


Mandelslo, page 30 
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Palace at Agra. 


Bazar street 
Mahal 
Jbarokha 
wiiulow. 


All merchandise paid a duty of ten per cent, on the 
value, whether the goods were going out or coming 
in. The streets were broad ; they were lined with 
shops which stood in vaults or arcades. There were 
eighty caravanserais for travellers ; they were three 
stories high, with lodgings, stables, and cellars. 
One man was in charge of every caravanserai ; he 
saw that everything was locked up. He also acted 
as sutler ; he supplied provisions, forage, wood, and 
water to all the lodgers.®^ 

The palace of Shah Jehan stood between the 
city and the river Jumna It was surrounded by 
walls of red sandstone. It comprised three areas : — 

1. The Bazar street leading from the grand en- 
trance to the Durbar court.®® 

2. The Durbar court, Ghusal-khana, and pavil- 
ions of various kinds, 

3 The Mahal, or harem. 

The Bazar street faced the city. The Mahal, 
or harem, looked out upon a sandy plain which 
stretched to the Jumna. The Jharokha window 
overlooked the plain. Every morning Shah Jehan 
came to this window to offer his prayers to tho^ 
rising sun. All the grandees at court attended to 


Mandelslo/page 34. XheTfinot, who; travelled in India twenty or thii'ty 
years later, counted only sixty caraTanserais. He says that some of them com- 
prised six courts (Travels, Part III chap 19 ) Bernier, who lived mucli longer 
in India than Mandelslo, was by no means charmed with the caravanserais. 
** They resemble,*' he says, ** large barns, raised and paved all round Hundreds 
of human beings are seen in them, mingled with their horses, mules, and camels. 
In summer these buildings are hot and suffocating ; in winter nothing but the 
breath of many animals prevents the inmates from dying of cold .'* — Letter to 
Colbert. v 

^ The grand entrance to the Bazar street faced the city. Thevenot says thaa 
there was a great square between the grand entrance and city. This would cor-J 
respond to the great square at Delhi. The Amirs mounted guard in the Bazar 
street. The Bajpoot princes, who had an invincible dislike to entering a fortress 
without their retainers, mounted guard in the great square outside. 
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pay him homage ; they stood at distances according chapter tl 
'to their respective rank. At noon he came again 
to*see the combats. At sunset he came again. He 
retired for the night amid the acclamations of the 
people and the deafening noise of drums and haut- 
boys.®^ 

Mandelslo describes the administration of the Tyranny and 

1 T-k T 1 1 corruption, 

country as tyrannical and corrupt. The Padishah 
^as abstt»lute ; his word was law and above all law. 

^^his command the greatest lords were dragged to 
execution. The lives and fortunes of all his subjects 
were in his hands. The Amirs approached him as 
men approach deity. They declared that they were 
his slaves; that they were but dust and ashes in 
comparison with the Padishah.®® 

The viceroys and governors were often changed Extortion 
lest they should grow too powerful. They had no 
bowels of compassion; they hastened to become rich ; 
they took bribes from all sides. They trumped 
up false charges against the richest merchants only 
to squeeze them. The viceroy was the supreme 
judge within his province ; those who could not 
«tisfy his greed were doomed to destruction.®® 

The Kotwal was the judge in smaller matters. The K6twai. 
I^e also executed all capital sentences pronounced 
by governors. The corruption was universal. Any 
offender could escape provided only that he had 
money. The gibbet was only for the unfortunate.®^ 

Mandelslo’s description of the administration of iteBpotism of 
justice in the reign of Shah Jehan is suggestive ; it 
reveals more than it tells. Akber prohibited all 
executions until he had confirmed the sentence. In 


^ Mandelslo, page 30, et geq, 
^ Mandelslo, page 48. 


Mandelsld, pages 38, 41 
^ Mandelslo, page 49. 
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OHAIOTB TL the reign of Shah Jehan this wholesome rule had 
been set aside ; Ticeroys and governors executed 
they pleased. Each viceroy was an irresponsible 
tyrant within his own province ; he might torture, 
plunder, and murder at will.®® 

MisofSiastice Agaiust all this wickedness and corruption there 
was no appeal. Akber hung up bells, or a chain of 
bells, in his palace ; all might ring them who wanted 
justice. Jehangir boasted that he had done the 
same.®® Mandelslo describes the bells ; he adds 
any one who rings them does so at the hazard of his 
life. Under such a sovereign as Shah Jehan no 
man could have rung the bells; bribery and perjury 
would have condemned the complainant to die.*® 

Moghul army Mandelslo desciibes the Moghul army. The 
officers knew nothing of van-guard, main-battle, - or 
rear-guard. They understood neither rank nor file. 
They made no battalion ; they fought confusedly 
without order. The cavalry were armed with the 
bow, the javelin, the scimitar, and the poniard; 
they carried bucklers hanging from their necks. 
Some of the infantry were expert with the musket. 


Mandelslo, tbtd The statement 'of Mandcldo is confirmed by facts. As 


already seen, Areb Xhan beheaded eight women for not obeying his ordersO 
Taremier tells the story of the bribery of Shah Jehan and the Begum Sahih by / 
the tyrannical viceroy of Scinde. Father Catron is equally explicit. He says that 
when Shah Jehan was growing old his avarice surpassed all fais other Tices. He 
rewarded his officers by permitting them to plunder the people with impunity , 
he then seized on their wealth and appropriated the spoil. 

Of course a flatterer may be found, who takes a diflerent view Kh&fl Shan, 
a Mussulman historian who flourished long after the death of Shah Jehan, asserts 


that he was a better administrator than Akber. The assertion is fulsome and 


false. Kh&fl Khan was not a contemporary of Shah Jehan , he was a Shiah 
partisan , he bitterly hated Aumngzeb , no, doubt be praised Shah Jehan out of 
^spite against Aumngzeb 

Strange to say, Elphinstone quotes the loose and prejudiced statement of thk 
party writer , he ignores the impartial testimony of Europeans and oontemporarie^^ 
This IB one specimen of the way in which the history of India has been fslsified. 

Jehangir's Memoirs, page 5. ^ Mandelslo, pages 36, 37. 
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Ttey had no fire-arms with wheels, nor yet fire-locks. chaptbryi» 
Those of the infantry who had no muskets carried 
bows and arrows. They also carried pikes ten or 
twelve feet long; not, as in Europe, to oppose a 
cavalry charge, but to begin the battle. The 
elephants served as a trench to oppose the first 
charge ; they were often driven back by fire-works. 

The Moghuls had abundance of artillery/^ 

Mandelslo was obliged to fly from Agra. Whilst 
fjit Ispahan he had killed a man in a fray. At Agra 
he met a kinsman of the man. He had reason to 
fear that his life was in danger ; he went away to 
Delhi. His further travels are mere personal ad- 
venture.*® 

^ After Mandelslo left India Shah Jehan left Agra. 

He fixed his capital at his new city of Shah Jehana- shah-jehm 
bad; it still goes by the name of Delhi. The 
Moghul emperors often changed the capital. Akber 
moved it from Delhi to Agra; Jehangzr moved it 
from Agra to Lahore ; Shah Jehan returned to Agra ; 
the heat of Agra drove him to Delhi. The nomade 
instinct of the Moghul worked these changes. The 
Moghul kings of Burma move about in like manner 
Trom Ava to Amarapura, from Amarapura to Man- 
‘ dalay. 

Francis Bernier travelled in India when the Bermer, lew— 

1667. 

court was at Delhi. He was thirty years of age 
when he went to India. He was a different man 
from Mandelslo. He had more political insight. 

t Mandelslo, page 40. 

' ^ Mandelslo, pages 44, 45 Mandelslo went &om Surat to England in 1640. 

was well entertained by tbe East India Company He returned to Holstein, 
but could not find suitable employment. He went to Germany , he obtained a 
command of a troop of hozBo. He paid a Tisit to Pane, and died the(re of small-pox. 

18 
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He was twelve years in India — ^from 1655 to 1667. 
He did not^ write from surface observations ; his 
conclusions were those of an experienced and 
thoughtful man.^ 

Bernier describes Delhi much as Mandelslo 
describes Agra. There was a city, a square, and a 
palace. He brings out the significance of the 
several quarters. Each had a story to tell ; each 
played a part in the later history.^ 

The city was little better than a camp. There 
were broad streets lined with arcades and shops; 
they were intersected by narrow streets and lanes. 
A few houses were built of stone and brick ; many 
were built of clay whitened with lime ; thousands 
were mud hovels. When the court was at Delhi the 
city was crowded with people. When the court was 
away from Delhi the city was silent and bare. The 
Amirs and Rajas left their houses to dwell in canvas 
pavilions; the soldiers, camp-followers, servants, 
artisans, and labourers left their mud hovels to 
dwell in tents. 

The great scjuare between the palace and the 
city was the centre of city life. When the court 
was at Delhi, the square was a vast bazaar. There 
Rajpoot princes mounted guard; horses were 
paraded and mustered; wares of all kinds were 
offered for sale ; mountebanks and jugglers per- 
formed to idle crowds ; astrologers told fortimes to 


^ Travels in the Moghul Empire by Francis Benner Translated from the 
French by Irvmg Brock. 2 vols There are so many editions of Bernier, that 
it would be useless to give references to pages The author has followed the 
Calcutta reprint 

Bemier has one weakness of which he was nnconscious , he had no deep 
insight into character He fails to read the characters of the sons of Shah Jel^an. 
Father Catron's History of the Moghul Dynasty shows a larger knowledge and 
keener appreciation 
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all comers. The astrologers were an institution, chapter vi. 
They sat on pieces of carpet ; they handled mathe- 
matical instruments ; they opened large boohs which 
showed the signs of the zodiac. They told a fortune 
for a penny ; they examined the hand and face ; 
they turned over the leaves of the large book ; they 
feigned to make calculations ; they fixed the for- 
tunate moment for begmning any business. Silly 
women covered from head to foot in white calico 
locked to the astrologers. They whispered the 
secrets of their lives with the frankness of penitents 
in the presence of their confessors. They believed 
that the astrologers could control the influence of 
the stars.^ 

The palace and gardens at Delhi were on the rwMe the 

1 A mi. public quarter. 

same plan as Agra. There was more magnificence. 

There was a bazar street ; there was also a street of 
public offices. There were quarters for the Amirs 
and Mansubdars who mounted guard within the 
palace walls. There were workshops for embroid- 
erers, goldsmiths, painters, lacquer- joiners, turners, 
tailors, shoemakers, and dressmakers of every kind. 

^ Beyond this public quarter was the Durbar court. 

Tt formed a large quadrangle surrounded by arcades ; 
the Durbar hall was at^the further end; it was 


^ One ndiculons pretender in Bernier's time was a half-caste Fortugnese, who 
had fled from Goa He could neither read nor write. His only instrument was 
an old manner’s compass, his only books of astrology were a couple of old 
Catholic prayer-books He pointed out the pictures in ^these prayer-books as the 
signs of thd European zodiac. 

Bernier so far is only describing the poorer sort of astrologers that told for- 
, tones in the bazar. The better sort who frequented the courts of the grandees 
were of a very different oharacter They were regarded as eminent doctors. They 
Received large salanes , they were consulted before engaging in the most tnfling 
Vnnsaction They read whatever was wntten in heaven, they fixed upon the 
fortunate moment , they solved every doubt by opening the Koran iMtm to M, 
De la Mothe U Y^yer* 
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CHAPTER VI. known as the Am-khds, or audience-chamber of high 
and low ; it was supported by thirty-two columns of ^ 
white marble ; the ceiling and columns were decor- 
ated with gold and colours. The throne was within 
a recess or opening at the back of the hall- Over 
the throne was a splendid peacock of gold and 
jewels. Behind the Am-khAs was the Ghusal-khana. 
Beyond the Am-kh4s was the Mahal or harem ; a 
Mussulman paradise of pavilions, gardens, ladies, 
and Tartar guards ; the nursery of every vice and 
crime that tainted Moghul rule. 

Btoned^hants. The palacG of Shah Jehan had strange belong- 
ings. The grand entrance facing the great square 
was guarded by two stone Rajpoots mounted on two 
stone elephants. Such guardianship has a grave sig- 
nificance. J[t e f y^ hat the M oglwil^^ourt 

h ad becom e Hinduiz ed ; that I^l t^iWi or 

jyas ignored. Images large and small are offensive 
to all good Mussulmans. They are strictly forbiddOTr 
by the K^pran. Erobahly we re set up 

^ Delhi to gratif y the Rajpoots. They represented 
the two Rajpoot^Eeroes, — Patta and Jeimal, — ^who 
sacrificed their lives to save Chitdr from Akber. ^ 
Possibly they served another purpose. From a 
remote antiquity colossal figures of elephants and 
gods were placed at the gateways of palaces and 
pagodas ; they were the guardian deities of the 
buildings. The usage is common to Buddhism and 
BrAhmanism ; it is commoner in Burma than in 
India, The elephants and their riders at Delhi 
may have had a symbolic meaning; the Padishah 
had placed his palace under the guardianship of ^ 
Rajpoots. 

The peacock of gold and jewels that hung over 
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throne was another violation of the Koran. It chapter ve 
was the Hindi! symbol of sovereignty ^ the emblem 
of the children of the Sun. It was common alike to 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, to Rajpoot and Moghul. 

The peacock was the ensign of the old Rajas of 
Vijayanagar. To this day it is the ensign of the 
kings of Burma." Akber had taken a golden sun 
as his emblem ; Shah J ehan had taken the pea- 
cock. No reason is given for the change. It is 
^ sufficient that both Akber and Shah Jehan claim to 
be children of the sun through Timur and Chenghiz 
Khan.^^ 

It has already been seen that from a remote soiar and lunar 

*' races Penums 

antiquity India has been divided between a solar Turks, 
and a lunar race, between the children of the sun 
and the children of the moon. The Persians, the 
Moghuls, and the Rajpoots claim to be descended 
from the sun. The other race has been a mystery. 

It is solved by the crescent of the Turks. The 
Ottomans carry the crescent on their standards ; 
they thus proclaim themselves to be the children 
of the moon. The antagonism has survived the 
triumph of Islam ; it finds expression in the anta- 
gonism between Shfah and Sunnf." 

The Hindu nature of Shah Jehan expressed Hmdd nature 

■"■of Sbaih. Jehau 

itself in other ways besides the peacock throne. It 


The peacock of gold and jewels, and the arrangement of the peacock over 
the throne, was copied from the Hindti court at Vijayanagar Lettres Edifiant^s 
et Cunense, vol iiii. Letter from Father Bouchet 

See ante, toL ui page 328, 330, noU Also pages 171, 184 of the present 
volume. 

The farther investigations of this question must be left to students in com- 
parative philology It may possibly throw light on the ancient antagonisms of 
races. The Hindti epic of the Rkmhyana refers to the children of the sun , that 
of the Maha Bh&rata refers to the children of the moon Possibly the antagonism 
corresponds to that between Iran and Turan, Gog and Magog, Persian and 
Scythian. 
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OHAPTBB VL wos tho custom of Hindii Rajas to lay the found- 
ation of public buildings in human blood. Such 
cruelties were unknown to Mussulman rule ; they 
were revived by Shah Jehan. He caused several 
criminals to be slaughtered at Delhi; their blood 
was shed on the foundations of the city.^ 

The latter years of the reign of Shah Jehan were 
dark and terrible. Whilst he was yet alive Hindu- 
stan was convulsed by a war between his four sons 
for the possession of the empire. The histoiy of 
that war reveals the worst phases in oriental life ; it 
/brings out the innate treachery, falsehood, and self- 
Ushness of the men who called themselves Moghuls ; 
it throws fresh light upon the antagonisms which 
were at work in the political system.^ 
raamiyofsiiaii Shah Jehan had four sons and two daughters. 

His four sons were named Dara, Shujk, Aurungzeb, 
and MurAd. Each son was a type of character ; a 
representative of a class. For years Shah Jehan 
was conscious that his sons were plotting to seize the 
throne. He kept Dara at court ; he sent his three 
other sons to the extremities of the empire. Shuji 
was viceroy of Bengal. Aurungzeb was viceroy of 
the Dekhan. Murdd was viceroy of Guzerat. All 
three ruled their provinces like independent kings ; 
it will be necessary to unfold the character of each 
before telling the story of the fratricidal war. 

Dara was the eldest son of Shah Jehan. He was a 


This foul custom still lingers m the memory of Hmdfis. If a bridge or 
other public work is to be built, Hindu mothers are filled with horror. They 
shut up their children, lest they should be seized and murdered This terror pre- 
yailed in southern India as late as 1860 , since then it may hare died out. 

^ To prevent the necessity for frequent references, it will suffice to state that 
the remaining history of the reign of Shah Jehan is based upon the history of 
Father Catrou with occaraonal references to Bernier and Tavernier. 
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man of intellect and capacity. He had studied chapter vi. 
philosophy and religion; he was acquainted with^gj^ 
European languages and sciences. He was much 
attached to Europeans ; he took Europeans into his 
pay as engineers and artillerymen. He was puJQPed 
up by his knowledge; he spoke out his mind too 
freely; he was disdainful and insulting. He de- 
spised Islam and leaned towards Christianity. He 
held the ministers in contempt. He was blinded 
;/l>y conceit; he thought he was beloved and ad- 
mired ; he accepted flattery as truth ; he little knew 
that his flatterers hated him. 

Shuja was the second son of Shah Jehan. Heshujathe 
had courage and capacity; he was artful and sus- 
picious. He kept spies at court ; he was in secret 
understanding with the leading Rajas, He corre- 
sponded with the Shah of Persia ; he became a 
Shiah to attract Persians to his service. He held 
the Sunni religion in contempt. 

Aurungzeb was the third son of Shah J ehan. Auran^^b th« 
He was the genius of the family. He was watchful, ““*** 

far-seeing, and crafty. He concealed his ambitious 
designs behind the mask of religion. He was a strict 
Sunnf, He made religion serve his interests ; he was 
no common hypocrite ; he lived up to his professions. 

He was spare in his diet ; he subsisted on rice and 
roots ; he never touched wine. He dressed only in 
white; he wore but few jewels. He had a spare 
habit of body ; it gave him an air of penitence ; he 
knew how to accompany it with pious discourses. 

He was always pale and livid ; his eyes were sunk 
in his head. He was thoughtful and taciturn ; he 
seldom spoke excepting out of zeal for Muhammad 
and the law* He often carried the Koran imder his 
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Kmtdtbelas 

Bunui. 


Two daughters 


Darn, the crown 
pnnce, at the 
capital. 


Proud and 
insolent. 


arm. He often prayed in public. Every day h© 
recited a string of the praises of God. He affected 
to yearn after a religious life ; he hoped to spend his 
last days in penitence and prayer near the tomb of 
the prophet at Medina. He was bent upon obtain- 
ing the throne ; he knew the risk ; if he failed he 
might save his life by becoming a Fakir* 

Murdd was the fourth and youngest son of Shah 
Jehan. He despised artifice ; he was easily be- 
guiled. He prided himself on his strength and 
courage. He was fond of arms ; he was also fond 
of hunting Kons and boars. He professed to be a 
Sunni like Aurungzeb. 

Shah Jehan had two daughters. Begum Sahib, 
the elder, promoted the interests of Dara. She had 
been promised a husband if Dara got the throne. 
She worked hard for Dara. Royshan Rai Begum, 
the younger, worked hard for Aurungzeb. Pro- 
bably she had obtained a similar promise from 
Aurungzeb. 

Dara was heir-apparent to the throne ; in the 
absence of his brothers he was the soul of the royal 
council. Shah Jehan cared little for the administra- 
tion ; he was content to be sovereign in the harem 
and treasury. He left Dara to rule the empire with 
absolute power ; he kept the control of the revenues 
in his own hands. 

As Dara grew in power, he became more haughty 
and insolent than ever. He gave his confidence to 
no one but Europeans. He was arrogant towards 
the Rajpoot princes. He was violent towards 
Mahabat Khan ; the old Rajpoot prepared for war ; 
Shah Jehan got frightened ; Dara was quieted down. 
In like manner Dara insulted Raja Jai Singh of Jai- 
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pur ; he called Jai Singh amusician; Jai Singh never chaptbbvi, 
forgot the insult. Dara was charged with having 
poisoned a prime minister; he was suspected of 
having strangled a secretary of state. He imprisoned 
or banished all whom he suspected of being luke- 
warm in his interest. He stung the grandees to the 
quick by his jealousy and scom.“ 

The three brothers of Dara were differently shma. 
employed. Shuja was exacting money and levying 
gi/oops in Bengal ; he was preparing for the coming 
war. Murdd was hunting and shooting in Guzerat ; 
he was the most open of the three. Aurungzeb was 
meditating deeper schemes. Outwardly he devoted 
himself to religion. He built mosques ; he mingled 
with Fakirs; he affected to despise the world. He was 
almost malignant in his austerities. He assembled 
all the Fakirs of the country ; he knew they kept 
gold mohurs in their dirty rags ; he persisted in 
giving them new clothes and burning all their old 
rags. Many resisted ; Aurungzeb was firm ; he is 
said to have found quantities of gold amongst the 
cinders. 

Meantime an adventurer named Amir Jumla was Big of Amir 
^peginning to play a part in history. Amfr Jumla 
^as a type of the so-called Moghul Amirs of the 
time. He was a Persian by birth ; his father was 
said to be an oil-seller ; he came to India as the 
servant of a merchant. His Persian complexion 
was his fortune. He entered the Moghul army ; he 
rose to the highest posts. He was insulted by 
Dara. He left the Moghul army and entered the 


Dara had a favourite elaTe, a minion of the vilest type. Whenever a minw- 
ter or general was praised in his presence, he praised the slave. Such insolence 
oaidd never he forgiven or forgotten. 
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OHAPTJBBYL servico of the Sultan of Golkonda. He was ap- 
pointed collector of the customs ; he traded on his 
own account; he acquired great wealth. He practised 
the sure way of promotion m oriental courts ; he 
made constant presents to the Sultan^ — ^rarities from 
Europe, cabinets from Qiina, elephants from Ceylon. 
He rose to the rank of prime minister. He en- 
- gaged in an amour with the queen mother. The 
Sultan discovered the intrigue ; he stopped the 
scandal by sending Am£r Jumla to command tho^ 
territories he had conquered in the Kamatic plain. 

SSkSSISc” Amir Jumla turned his disgrace to his advantage. 

The diamond mines were within his province; he 
worked them to his own profit ; he kept all the 
larger ones ; he sent only refuse to the Sultan. He 
sent diamonds to the Portuguese envoy at Goa ; he 
thus secured an asylum at Goa, He kept up a 
strong corps of Christian artillerymen. He placed 
no limits to his peculations. He plundered the 
temples ; he compelled the Hindds to surrender all 
their gold and jewels ; he flogged to death those 
who buried their treasures. 

1652 Tavernier, the jeweller, saw Amir Juml^ 

Amir Jumla. Gaudikot near the river Penar. The Amir had 

just captured Gandikot. He had taken idols of 
gold and silver out of the pagoda and melted them 
down. He had taken out six idols of brass, ten feet 
high ; he wanted to make them into cannon ; they 
would not melt. He threatened to hang the Brdh- 
mans for enchanting the idols ; it was of no use. A 
Frenchman in his service made one cannon ; it split 
to pieces on trial. Tavernier did not believe in the 
diamond mines; he says that Amir Jumla gol|^ 
nothing but discoloured stones.“ 


^ !raTeniier*s TraveU m India, book i. chap. 18, 
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Amir Jumla administered the affairs of his pro- chaptbbti. 
vince in Moghul fashion. He had numerous papers PK>nipt juatioo. 
between his toes. He took them out and dicteted 
instructions to two secretaries. He examined of- 
fenders, sentenced them on the spot, and ordered 
instant execution. One map was tried for murder ; 
he had his hands and feet cut off ; he was left to 
perish on the highway. Another man was tried for 
robbery ; he was ripped up and thrown on a dung- 
Two others were beheaded ; Tavernier did not 
near their crime. Such was the prompt administra- 
tion of justice in the good old times.“ 

Amir Jumla was unscrupulous and grasping after Amir JuTola^^ 
the manner of Moghuls ; he met with the usual fate Aurungaeb 
of such extortioners. His cruelties excited the 
hatred of the province ; his riches excited the envy 
of the court. The Sultan of Golkonda resolved to 
recall him ; to squeeze him of all his wealth. The 
queen mother sent timely notice to her lover ; she 
proposed to him to dethrone her son. Amir Jumla 
bethought him of Aurungzeb ; he wrote to Aulung- 
zeb to the following effect : — The time has arrived 
|Spr conquering the richest kingdom in India : I have 
Cprved the Moghul: I have entered the service of 
rfsrolkonda only to help the Moghul : I am in corre- 
spondence with a great lady in the harem of Gol- 
konda : I command the army in the Kamatic : My 
,son Muhammad Amir Khan commands the army of 
Golkonda : If you wdll invade Golkonda the king- 
dom is yours.” 

, Aurungzeb was ovei^’oyed at this letter. The reigned em. 
Sunnf prince hated the Shiah Sultan. Aurungzeb 
^tow plainly that if he got possession of Golkonda it 


^ TaTernieT*B TrareU in India, book i. chap. 18. 
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csAPTBK VI would help liim to get possession of Hindustan. He 
was not inclined to invade Grolkonda. He resolved 
to go as an ambassador from himself; to surprise 
and seize the Sultan in his own capital. He gave 
out that he was going to Bengal to betroth his son 
Mahmud to a daughter of his brother Shuja. He 
went with a strong escort to the city of Hyderabad. 
He arranged with the son of Amir Jumla to seize 
the Sultan at the first audience. 

The Sultan discovered the trap. He was powe^^ 
less. He fled to the fortress of Golkonda, three 
miles off. Aurungzeb was outwitted. He plundered 
the city and palace. He was joined by Amfr Jumla ; 
he besieged Golkonda. The Sultan was reduced to 
extremity ; he was about to surrender ; his life was 
ito be spared; he was to receive the rank of Raja at 
T the court of the Moghul. Suddenly Aurungzeb 
received orders from Delhi; he was to raise the 
siege ; he was to return to his province without 
delay. 

Recall of Dara had taken fright at Aurungzeb’s operations 

in the Dekhan. He suspected that Aurungzeb 
would make Golkonda a stepping-stone to Hindus 
stan. Ho sacrificed the conquest rather than see 
the aggrandizement of Aurungzeb. 

Tre^ywith Aurungzeb obeyed the orders; he said nothing 

about them. He proclaimed* that he shrank from 
making war upon a brother Mussulman. He rein- 
stated the Sultan on hard terms. The Sultan was 
to pay all the expenses of the war ; he was to give 
his daughter in marriage to Mahmud, the son of 
Aurungzeb ; he was to give his fronti^ province of 
Ramghur as dowry to his daughter ; he was to ber 
succeeded upon the throne by his son-in-law Mah- 
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ill6d ; he •was to coin all money in the name of Shah 
^ 0 ehan ; he was to permit Amfr Jumla to leave the 
kingdom with all his wealth and family. 

Aiirungzeb and Amir Jumla became close friends. Annnmb and 

Amir juntl& 

They both hated Dara ; each could be useful to the 
other. Aurungzeb tried to keep Amfr Jumla in the 
iJekhan. He begged that Amir Jumla might com- 
mand an army for the conquest of Bijdpur. Amfr 
^Tumla on his part sent rich presents to Shah Jehan. 

^^e presents prevailed ; Amir Jumla got the com, 

^'mand. Dara checkmated Aurungzeb. Amfr Jumla 
was to send his wife and children to court as hostages 
for his loyalty, Aurungzeb was to remain in his 
own province ; he was to take no part in the war 
against Bfjdpur, 

The conditions were accepted. Aurungzeb 
came to a thorough imderstanding with Amfr Jum- 
la. He complained that Dara was a jealous tyrant ; 
that Shah Jehan was the slave of Dara ; that Shah 
Jehan had ceased to be a father to his other sons. 

He begged Amfr Jumla to be a father to him. 

Amfr Jumla answered in like manner 5 he would do 
y^s utmost to help Aurungzeb to the throne. This 
O^nvention was kept a profound secret ; it was soon 
iUb show itself in action. Aurungzeb remained at 
Aurungabad; he fixed his head-quarters at this 
city j it was called after his own name. At Aurang- 
abad he flaunted his piety in the eyes of all men. 

Amfr Jumla invaded Bijdpur; he captured some 
towns; he was engaged for months in besieging 
the old fortress of Bider. 

Suddenly it was noised abroad that Shah Jehan shah jenan^B 
jwas dying; next it was told that he was dead. 

His sickness was in keeping with his life. He was 
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too old for his pleasures ; he recruited himself with 
strong medicines ; they brought him to the verge' of 
the grave. 

Meantime the empire was in a ferment. Shuja, 
the most impetuous of the sons of Shah Jehan^ was 
the first to take the field. Bengal was the wealthiest 
province of the empire. Shuja had kept forty 
thousand horsemen in readiness ; he had filled his 
coffers by plundering some Bengal Rajas and ruin-* 
ing others ; he had camels loaded with gold mohursito 
He was soon on the road to Delhi. As he mounted 
his horse he waved his scimitar and cried out, — 
Death or the throne.” He pushed on by the great 
road to Agra. He proclaimed that Dara had poi- 
soned Shah Jehan; he was going to Delhi to re- 
venge the death of his father. 

Shah Jehan was beginning to recover; he was 
still very ill ; he was told that Shuja was marching 
to Delhi. He was exceedingly angry ; he wrote a 
crafty letter to Shuja : — I have recovered from my 
sickness ; it was not brought about by Dara : I am 
obliged by your affection : I beg you to return at 
once to Bengal ; by strict obedience you may atone| 
for the hasty measure into which you have been 
hurried.” 

Shuja received the letter on his march- It was 
accompanied by other letters from his spies saying 
that his father’s malady was mortal ; that his pre- 
sence at Delhi was of crying importance. He said 
nothing about his father’s letter ; he hastened on all 
the faster. Meantime an army was sent against 
Shuja. Shah Jehan was very ill ; he removed fromt 
Delhi to Agra. / 

The imperial army was commanded by Sulai- 
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man, the eldest son of Dara. It was composed of chaptbr vi. 
^^ghans and Rajpoots. The Afghans were com- : 
manded by Dalil Khan an Afghan; the Afghans 
would glory in fighting against a Shiah like Shuja.*^ 

The Rajpoots were commanded by Jai Singh of 
Jaipur. Jai Singh had not forgotten the insult of 
Dara; he was by no means anxious to defeat 
Shuja ; he is said to have been instructed by Shah 
Jehan to avoid a battle. 

Jai Singh wrote as follows to Shuja: — “ Your jm smgVa 
IbSeetion for your father is beyond all praise : 
have proved your valour by marching against an 
army far superior to your own : But your father 
still lives : It would be dishonourable in you to 
fight against his faithful subjects: Return at once 
to Bengal : Courage is never esteemed if it is ac- 
companied by crime.” 

Shuja deliberated for awhile; he then resolved Artince of i 

“ • . ^ . Shujat 

on revolt. He concealed his intention ; he tried to 
deceive the imperial army. He wrote back to Jai 
Singh: — I quitted Bengal only to avenge myfather: 
as Shah Jehan is still living, I will return to Ben- 

: I only ask that you retire first : It is not meet 
^^t I should seem to fly from you : I exact this as 
^/mark of respect ; I expect it both from you and 
my nephew Sidaiman.” 

J ai Singh knew that the letter was an artifice ; Bani^rfed by 
he knew that Shuja only wanted to surprise the im- 
perial army, and to attack it in its retreat. He was 


» Father Cairou speaks of the force under Dalil Khan as being composed of 
Mussulmans. It is doubtful whether it included Moghuls , it is doubtful whether 

e iul Shfahs could be trusted to fight against Shuja As the force was corn- 
ed by an Afghan it is reasonable to suppose that it was composed of 
ms^ or Sunnis This would account for their alacrity to fight against 
Shuja. 
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a match for Shuja ; he ordered a retreat. At day^ 
break the baggage was on the move to Delhi ; a few^ 
useless footmen were also sent back. The spies of 
Shuja were deceived ; they advised Shuja that the 
imperial army was going back to Delhi. 

In reality the imperial army was in battle array. 
Shuja attacked some squadrons; he took them for 
a rear-guard. He soon found that he had been 
over-reached. The imperial cavalry charged him 
with fury. His forces were thrown into disorder 
he could not rally them. His guns and elephants 
were captured ; many of his troops were taken pri- 
soners. He was obliged to retreat to Bengal. Jai 
Singh refused to pursue him ; he was afraid to take 
Shuja prisoner ; Shuja would have been pardoned ; 
he would have hated Jai Singh for life. Moreover 
J ai Singh remembered that Dara had called him a 
musician. Shuja retired with the wreck of his army 
into Bengal ; to save appearances the army of Sulai- 
man followed at a distance behind. 

Whilst Shuja was making a bold stroke for the 
throne, Aurungzeb was biding his time. The crafty 
Sunni was not going to commit himself ; he knew^ 
what was going on ; he waited for both his brothers 
to revolt. Presently he heard that Murdd was on 
the march for Delhi. He wrote to Murdd to the 
following effect : — You know that I have resolved 
to spend my life in penitence and prayer; the 
splendour of this world has no charms for me : My 
only desire is to establish the worship of the true 
Grod and the law of his prophet: You alone of all 
my brothers are jealous for the Koran : Dara is imV 
pious; he liankers after the religion of Europe v 
Shuja is a heretic ; he is in league with the Shahs 
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of Persia : I will not suffer impiety or heresy to sit chaptbb yi . 
upon the throne: You are a true Mussulman, a 
staunch Sunnf, the defender of the faithful: You 
alone are worthy to wear the crown : I salute you 
as my sovereign : Suffer me to join my troops with 
yours ; to help you to defend the righteous cause ; 
to combat with you for our religion : I shall ask for 
only one recompense : When the victory is won 
you must permit me to spend the remainder of my 
^ays near the tomb of our holy prophet at Medina.” 

Murdd was overjoyed at this letter. He was MurWabUnd- 
wamed to beware of Aurungzeb , he was deaf to all 
advice. He replied in the same strain : — “ We have 
always been friends ; we must unite to defend our 
religion from impiety and heresy : I swear by the 
great prophet that I will always respect you as my 
father.” 

Meantime Aurungzeb had gained an army. He Aurunj^^ve 
begged Amir Jumla to join him from BfjApur. Amir jumia. 
Amir J umla was powerless ; his wife and children 
were in the hands of Dara ; if he helped Aurungzeb 
they would be slaughtered. Craft was tried. There 
"was a sham mutiny in the army of Amir Jumla. 
j ,The officers feigned to rebel ; they feigned to carry 
Amir Jumla as a prisoner to Aurungzeb. Amir 
Jumla allowed himself to be imprisoned in the fort- 
ress at Aurungabad. The Moghul court was de- 
ceived ; it was sorry for Amir Jumla. In reality 
Amir Jumla was staHng his life and fortune on the 
success of Aurungzeb. 

Thus reinforced Aurungzeb prepared to 
Mur4d. Before he left Aurungabad he made another 
show of piety. He took the Koran in his hand in 
the presence of his army ; he pressed it devoutly to 
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his heart. He cried out with a loud voice : — “ I am 
going* to defend the Koran : The infidel Dara has 
treated it with contempt; I am going to avenge 
it : It is for this that I break the peace that ought 
to reign between brothers.” He told every one 
that Shah Jehan was dead. He allowed no letter 
to enter the Dekhan th^t hinted that Shah Jehan 
was alive. 

All this while Aurungzeb wrote to Murdd as to 
his sovereign. He professed the most profound 
obedience to Murdd. The two armies formed a 
junction near Mandu. Aurungzeb dismounted from 
his elephant ; he prostrated himself before his 
younger brother. From that day he treated Murdd 
as Padishah. He took the orders of Murdd as 
regards the army. In this way the united armies 
pushed on through Rajpootana. 

Dara had rejoiced at the victory of his son 
Sulaiman. He was now alarmed at the movements 
of Aurungzeb and Miu'dd. He wrote to both the 
brothers that Shah Jehan was still alive ; he 
warned them against disobedience to their sove- 
reign and father. ^ 

Murdd was startled by the news that Shah 
Jehan was alive ; he began to waver. Aurungzeb 
soon quieted him ; he spoke to Murdd as follows : — 
“ Shah Jehan is dead; the story that he is alive is 
the artifice of Dara : If we go back the murderer will 
secure the throne ; the parricide wiU wreak his ven- 
geance upon us and our children : If we go forward 
you may gain the empire : If Shah Jehan is aliv4 
we will submit to him ; he will be assured of our^ 
affection from our impatience to avenge him.” 

Murid was persuaded by the words of Auruiig- 
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zeb. Indeed no one believed that Shah Jehan was chapter vi 
alive. At Delhi the people were satisfied he was 
dead. At Agra Shah Jehan showed himself ; still 
the people disbelieved ; they said it was a phantom 
of the Padishah. 

Meantime an imperial army was despatched shah 
against the brothers. Shah J ehan was anxious to take 
the field; to show himself to the soldiers ; to disarm 
his children by his presence. Had he gone Murid 
would have left Auruugzeb. Tf'he secret friends of 
Aurungzeb did all they could to prevent him. 

Khalil Khan was amongst the number; his wife ^ 
was one of Shah Jehau’s favourites ; at heart he was 
bent on revenging the shame; in speech he was, 
still devoted to the Padishah. Shah Jehan/^ he 
said, is in weak health ; if he goes with the army 
he may die ; his presence will not disarm his sons : 

They are daring enough to rebel against him ; they 
will be daring enough to fight against him.” It is 
said that Khalil Khan induced his wife and the 
Begum Sahib to keep Shah Jehan at Agra. 

Dara would not leave his father. He appointed 
Kasim Khan to command the Mussulmans; ^ Raja 
.Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur to command the Raj- 
^ 'poots. Kasim Khan was a dangerous man ; he had 
been insulted by Dara ; he was in secret correspond- 
ence with Aurungzeb. 

The rebel army marched from Mandu north- Defeat of ae 

^ ^ ^ ^ impenaliats at 

ward to Ujain. The way ran along a defile ; it was 
environed by forest and mountain. Had the defile 
been blocked up with imperialists, the rebels could 


^ It IS not stated -vrlietlier Easim Khan -was an Afghan or otherwise. The 
army under his command refused to fight against Aurungzeb and Mur&d , it may 
therefore be inferred that it was composed of Sunnis. 
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OHAPTBB Ti/ not tavo forced a passage. The rebels faced the 
imperialists on the Ujain river. The hot season 
was at its height ; the river was fordable ; the rebel 
army crossed over. Kasim Khan hung aloof; he 
never fired a gun ; he is said to have concealed the 
ammunition. The whole brunt of the battle fell 
upon the Rajpoots; they were cut to pieces. Jas- 
want Singh escaped with a handful of followers.®® 
Aurungzeb captured all the artillery and baggage. 

Wrath of Danu Dara was frantic at the defeat. He wrung his 
hands in agony ; he stamped with rage ; he cursed 
Kasim Khan. He next cursed Amir Jumla. That 
traitor/^ he cried, ‘^is the cause of all our misfor- 
tunes : Had he not surrendered his army to Aurung- 
zeb, the princes could never have dared to rebel.” 
Dara ordered the wife and family of the Amir to be 
put to death. Shah Jehan persuaded him to recall 
the order ; it woxild have thrown Amir Jumla into 
the arms of Aurungzeb.®^ 

riBebeisadranoe AuTUDgzeb and MuTud Were proud of their suc- 

toAgra Shah i a ah i 

5 they pushed on towards Agra. All malcon- 
tents joined them ; most of the friends of Aurungzeb 
joined them; a few only stayed behind to report ^ 
what was going on at Agra. Shah Jehan was be- 
trayed on all sides. In his terror he made over his 
authority to Dara. He commanded his people to 
acknowledge no Padishah but Dara. The step was , 
fatal to Shah J ehan ; it unsettled the public mind ; it 
destroyed the prestige of his name. A few nobles 


w The Rajpoots would not fight against Shnja , they fought bravely against 
Anmngzeh and Mur&d. Shuja was a lax Shiah , he kept up a correspondence with ^ 
the Rajpoot princes Aurungzeb was a Sunni , be hated idolaters. 

Bernier says that Dara wanted to force the wife and daughters of Amir 
Jumla to become prostitutes lu the bazar. Such revenge was not uncommon 
under Moghul rule. 
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might have stood by Shah Jehan ; they were all chapter vl 
rebels at heart against Dara. The people were 
loyal to the old Padishah; they were indifferent 
to the new one- 

The desertion of the nobles did not prevent Disaffection 

TV P - • - TT J and treachery. 

JJara irom raising an immense army. He opened 
the imperial treasury ; he enlisted a hundred thou- 
sand horsemen and fifty thousand foot. He took a 
hundred cannon out of the arsenal at Agra. His 
/borps of artillery was composed of Europeans. 

Sixty elephants carried small pieces in their how- 
dahs. 

Dara’s army was vast enough to force a victory, r^iaaves 
It marched out of Agra in great pomp. Men of ex- 
perience shook their heads. The officers hated 
Dara ; many were disloyal to Shah Jehan. Khalil 
Khan was second in command to Dara. He smarted 
under his wife’s dishonour. The troops were raw 
levies ; the flower of the imperial army had gone 
with Sulaiman into Bengal. Jai Singh was being 
revenged on Dara ; he dissuaded Sulaiman from re- 
turning to Agra. The only man who shut his eyes 
uD all these dangers was Dara. He thought that all 
his officers were faithful. He relied on Khalil 
* Khan ; the injured husband was soon in secret cor- 
respondence with Aurungzeb. The Rajpoots were 
still faithful to Shah Jehan ; they were commanded 
by Ram Singh.®® 

Dara waited for Sulaiman outside Agra, The 
camp was Kke a city. The imperial pavilions, 
covered with gold brocade, were placed in the centre. 

At all quarters the pavilions of the officers towered 

^ Thu Kam Smgh was evidentiy a Rajpoot pnnee , Catrou does not men- 
Vion the name of the Rajpoot state to which Ram Singh belonged. 
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VI above tbe tents of tbe soldiers. At last Dara could 
Trait no longer. He marched southward to the 
Chambal river. The squadrons moved like the 
■waves of a great sea ; the steel of their javelins 
sparkled like the sun^s rays upon the waters. The 
army encamped on the bank of the Chambal. 
Dara again waited for the coming of Sulaiman. 
Meantime he prepared to dispute the passage of the 
river with the rebel armies. He fortified the bank 
Trith his artillery ; he thought his position was im- 
pregnable. 

The rebel armies soon appeared on the opposite 
bank. Aurungzeb saw that he could ’'not force a 
passage. He called his chief officers ; he conjured 
them to keep in readiness ; at any hour he might 
want them to cross the river ; he must force a pas- 
sage before the arrival of Sulaiman, or else beat a 
retreat. As he expected, his words were reported to 
Dara. Dara kept on the alert ; but only as far as 
the passage was concerned. Meanwhile Aurungzeb 
" was secretly negotiating with Champat of Bundel- 
kund. Champat was still unsubdued by Shah 
Jehan. He readily offered Aurungzeb a passage 
through his territory. Dara was deceived. Whilst 
he was expecting an attack, Aurungzeb was seek- 
ing the aid of Champat of Bundelkund. Chaih- 
pat was still an independent Baja. He was ready 
to help the rebels. Aurungzeb marched through 
Cliampat’s territory in the night time. He crossed 
the Chambal ; he entrenched his army ; he waited 
for the coming of MurAd. Dara was outTvitted. 
His spies sent him the news ; there was still time to 
thwart Aurungzeb. He sent a strong force to dis- 
pute the passage ; he gave the command to TChfllil 
Khan. 
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The treacheiy of Khalil Khan was enormous, chapter yi. 
He permitted Aurungzeb to entrench his army ; he 
then went back to Dara; he told Dara that the 
position of Aurungzeb was unassailable. 

At length Aurungzeb and Mur&d advanced their satti© on the 

, ® ® , Gh&mbal Dan 

united armies against the army of Dara. Khalil 
Khan directed the artillery ; he also commanded the 
right wing of the army. He drew up his artillery 
-in a long line in front of the troops. He had ar- 
p ranged everything with Aurungzeb. He kept up a 
terrible fire so long as the rebels were out of reach. 

Dara was so blinded by the smoke and dust that he 
could not see what was going on. Presently three 
discharges of artillery came from Aurungzeb. This 
was the signal that he was advancing against the 
imperial army. Khalil Khan told Dara that the 
rebel army was out to pieces by the imperial artil- 
lery ; that it was very weak in artillery ; that it 
had only fired three discharges. Now,” he said, 
is the time for charging the enemy.” 

Dara ordered the charge. Dara was opposed 
to Aurungzeb ; Khalil Khan to Mahmud ; Ram 
, Singh to Murdd. As the imperial cavalry ap- 
proached the rebels, Aurungzeb opened fire. The 
imperialists were mowed down by the rebel can- 
non.®® At last they came to hand-to-hand con- 
flict. Dara fought with desperate valour. He 
would have taken Aurungzeb prisoner, but for the 
treachery of KhaHl Khan. The traitor had only 
made a show of fighting ; he pretended that his own 


The charge of Dara*s army against the artillery of Aurungzeb resembled 
the famous cavalry charge at Balaklava Had the artillery of Aurungzeb been 
as veil served as the Russian guns at Balaklava, the army of Dora would have 
shared the fate of the ** Six hundred.” 
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PHATOBB n. division was in danger ; he called on Dara to help 
him. Dara thus lost his hold on Aurungzeb. 

Meantime Ram Singh and his Rajpoots had 
cJiarged Murdd. Ram Singh engaged Murdd in 
single combat. Murdd seated on his elephant threw 
darts at Ram Singh. The Rajpoot mounted on his 
horse shot arrows at Murdd. At last Ram Singh 
emptied his quiver. He dismounted from his horse ; 
he tried to pierce Murdd’s elephant under the belly. 
Murdd struck him down with a javelin. The 
elephant caught the Rajpoot with his trunk, dashed 
his head against the ground, and trampled him to 
death. The Rajpoots lost heart at the death of their 
leader. They fled in all directions. Dara tried to 
jrally them ; all was in vain. The Rajpoots obey 
'no voice but that of their Raja. 

^radi^oimts Notwithstanding the flight of the Rajpoots, 
Dara had still enough troops to gain the victory. He 
repulsed the charges of the rebels ; he was winning 
the day ; he lost it through the perfidy of Khalil 
Khan. Dara was mounted on an elephant. Khalil 
Khan told him that the enemy was routed ; that he 
need not expose himself longer to the arrows ; that 
he had better mount his horse, and pursue the 
enemy. In an evil moment Dara followed the 


counsel; he dismounted from his elephant; he 
mounted his horse. The troops saw that he was not 
on his elephant; they thought he was killed; they 
were seized with a panic ; they fled in all directions. 
Amidst the disorder Khalil Khan went over to 


Aurungzeb, followed by thirty thousand Moghuls. 

battle on the Chambal had lasted ten hours, 
•nd^ore. * At scvcu o’clock in the morning Dara commanded 
an i mm ense army ; at five o’clock in the afternoon 
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he was flying to Agra with a hkndful of followers, chapter vl 
^^ e could do nothing but curse and swear at Khalil 
Khan. He would not stop at Agra ; he hurried on 
to Delhi; the governor shut the fortress against 
him. He went on to Lahore ; there ^^he got on 
better. Shah Jehan sent him ten camels loaded 
with rupees and gold mohurs. He began to collect 
the wreck of his army. 

^ Aurunga b had gained the victory ; his modera- Moderation of 

» T • i- n TT . 1 Aurungaeb 

g^a^Was the admiration oi all men. Me captured Jef^oe to 
the imperial camp and baggage. He made over the 
imperial pavilions to Murdd. He retired to a tent 
and engaged in prayer. He entered his brothers 
tent with the Koran in his hand. He presented 
Khalil Khan to Murdd. He said : — It is to Grod, 
to yourself, and to this faithful friend, that we owe 
the victory : I have returned thanks for the preserv- 
ation of Islam ; I now prostrate myself before my 
sovereign : Place all your trust in the faithful Khalil 
Khan : I will wait for a third victory to place you 
on the throne : I shall then devote the rest of my 
days to meditation and prayer.” 

t -' Such was the language of Aurungzeb in public. 

private he was working to gain his own ends. 
m^e recommended Khalil Khan to Murdd in order to 
^ftiow his brother’s secrets. Day and night he was 
sending despatches to his friends at Agra ; to the 
viceroys of provinces ; to the governors of fortresses. 

Dalil Khan and Jai Singh had gone with Sulaiman 
into Bengal ; Aurungzeb wrote letters to both ; he 
ordered them to put Sulaiman to death, or send 
hJin in chains to the camp. Neither the Afghan nor 
^fie Rajpoot would murder a prince of the imperial 
blood; neither woxdd deliver up Sulaiman to his 
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CHAPTER VI enemies. They told Sulaiman of his father’s defeat ; 

they advised him to fly to the mountains. Sulai- 
man saw his danger; he fled to Kashmir with a 
small escort. Dalil Khan and Jai Singh prepared 
to join Aurungzeb. 

Auram^htma Shortly after the battle Aurungzeb and Mur&d 

mMsyetoshSi advanced to Agra. They pitched their camp near 
the imperial gardens, within two miles of the city. 
Aurungzeb played a solemn farce. He sent a faith- 
ful eunuch to make a set speech to Shah Jehan?^ 
The eunuch spoke thus to the Padishah : — Your 
sons have not made war out of ambition or dis- 
obedience : They know how to respect their father 
and their sovereign: They appealed to arms be- 
cause Dara was a tyrant. They heard rumours of 
your death ; they desired to avenge it : Happily 
you are still alive : I am come in their name to 
acknowledge you as their sovereign : Justice de- 
mands that you should distinguish between the son 
who is hated by all the nobles, and the sons who are 
worthy of your esteem.” 

Shah jehan’fl Shah Jchan was equal to the occasion ; his reply 

was equally as insincere. Assure my children, 
he said, “ of my affection for them ; their disobedi- 
ence has not extinguished it : Tell them to dismiss 
their armies ; to come and implore my forgiveness ; 
they shall then feel my clemency.” 

TTM^eryand Aurungzeb knew the meaning of these words. 

His sister, Royshan Rai Begum, had sent hiin a warn- 


ing message from the harem : — If you enter the 
palace you will be murdered by the Tartar women.” 
Aurungzeb met artifice by artifice. He gave out 
that he was about to visit his father, to be recon- 
ciled to his father, to submit to his father. He 
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postponed the visit from day to day. Meantime he ohaptbb vi. 
vhad gained over every grandee. He ordered his 
son Mahmdd to blockade the palace. 

Shah Jehan saw from the towers of his palace th© 
that it was being invested. He planted cannon on 
his ramparts ; they did little execution. Mahmiid 
raised a battery and fired against the palace walls. 
Aurungzeb tried another dodge. He sent the 
^unuch with another message to Shah Jehan. He 
^^d that he was very sick ; the troops had attacked 
the palace without his orders. He begged that his 
son Mahmud might tender his submission to Shah 
Jehan. When his health improved he would pay 
his respects in person. 

Shah Jehan agreed to the visit of his grandson. Mahmisd ▼tat* 
He prepared costly gifts for Mahmiid; they were 
the bait by which he hoped to ensnare Aurungzeb. 

Mahmiid entered the fortress. He gained over th^ 
soldiers of the watch; he became master of the 
palace without difficulty. He entered the interior 
with a strong escort. He slaughtered every one he 
met, — soldiers, women, slaves, and eunuchs. He 
S^tered the chamber of Shah Jehan. The Tartar 
women were standing round. Smooth language 
^as laid aside. Mahmud spoke out the demands 
^f Aurungzeb: — “Your great age, my lord, has 
rendered you incapable of reigning : Betire with 
your wives into the palace gardens : Pass the re- 
mainder of your days in tranquillity: We do not 
grudge you the light of day: But you dishonour 
the throne ; you must resign it to your children.^’ 
fjt At these words the Tartar women raised a great shah jeium 
^fehout. Mahmiid was too strong for them. Shah™^““* 
Jehan yielded to force. He retired with his women 
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Mahiiit!id 

refiises 

Aurungzeb 

master 


Letter of Shah 
Jehau to Dara 


to the garden pavilions without the circuit of tho 
fortress. 

Shah Jehan lived as a captive in a country 
palace I he was surrounded only by women. He 
had one last game to play; it might have cost 
Aurungzeb the empire. He invited Mahmiid to pay 
him a second visit. He spoke to Mahmud as fol- 
lows : — ‘‘ I have been dethroned by my rebellious 
children : I place my crown in your hands : It is 
for you to become Padishah and avenge my cause : 
You command an army ; you are master of Agra : 
Throw off your servitude to Aurungzeb ; he de- 
throned his father; he will not spare his son.” 

Mahmud was taken aback by the offer of the 
throne. For a moment he wavered. He was 
afraid of his father ; he could not trust his grand- 
father. He resisted the temptation. He refused 
the crown. He forced Shah Jehan to make over all 
the palace keys. Henceforth Aurungzeb was master. 
He walled up gates; he guarded every entrance. 
Henceforth Shah Jehan and his harem were barred 
off from the outer world ; henceforth the outer world 
knew nothing of Shah Jehan. f 

About this time some of the grandees began to 
pity Shah Jehan. Aurungzeb sought to allay this 
feeling; he produced a letter purporting to have 
been written by Shah Jehan to Dara. It told 
Dara that Aurungzeb and Murdd had promised 
to visit the palace; that both were to be mur- 
dered ; that he had better march at once oni 
Agra. Whether this letter was real or counterfeitV 
can never be known. Shah Jehan was capable of b 
writing it ; Aurungzeb was capable of forging it. 
It was delivered to Aurungzeb whilst he was sur- 
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roxmded by his chief officers ; it was said to have chapter vl 
^ been intercepted by his own vigilance. Whether 
real or counterfeit it was a success. Every one 
feigned to be horrified at the crLme of Shah Jehan ; 
every one extolled the prudence of Aurungzeb. 

The two brothers now began to dispose of the shaishta Khan 

® ^ ^ frovemorof 

public employments. All orders were issued in 
their joint names. Their uncle Shaishta Khan was 
(appointed governor of Agra. They divided the 
Ijj-easury and revenues- The liberality of Aurung- 
zeb was unbounded. He rewarded former friends ; 
he bought over new ones. Agra was tranquil. The 
two brothers resolved to leave Agra ; to march their 
armies in pursuit of Dara. 

The friends of Murdd were unwilling that heueiusionof 
should accompany Aurungzeb. ‘‘Your presence,” 
they said, “is needed at Agra: You ought to be 
at hand to prevent a rising : Do not go away on 
any hazardous enterprise.” Murd-d was gulled by 
Aurungzeb. He believed all the promises of Au- 
rungzeb. He was impetuous and fond of glory. 

He went away with Aurungzeb towards Delhi. 
p?he two armies halted at Mathura. 

There is a magnificent mosque at Mathura ; it was Encampment at 
' built upon a hill by the old Mussulman sovereigns. ^ 
'^Aurungzeb told Murdd that he should be crowned 
in front of this mosque. The two armies encamped 
on opposite banks of the river Jumna ; they com- 
municated with each other by bridges. Aurungzeb 
visited his brother every morning and evening. 

He talked of nothing but the coronation. He de- 
i^erred it from day to day on various pretences. 

FThe imperial tents were not finished; the presents 
were not ready ; the new clothes for the army were 
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• not all made; the harness for horses and elephants 
was not complete. Murdd waited patiently ; he 
was in no hurry for a ceremony of which he was sure. 

All this while there was a marked difference in 
the discipline of the two camps. The army of' 
Murdd was devoted to pleasure. The officers feasted 
and drank wine; they amused themselves with 
musicians, play-actors, and dancing-girls. The army 
of Aurungzeb was puritanical. Prayers were said 
three times a day. The officers took their cue from'^ 
Aurungzeb. They discoursed with their soldiers 
on the piety of Aurungzeb ; how happy would they 
be to have a sovereign like Aurungzeb. 

At last a day was fixed for the coronation of 
Murdd. A platform was raised in front of the 
mosque ; there Murdd was to take his seat upon the 
throne ; there he was to receive the turban and sabre 
from the hands of the Kdzi, the Chief Judge of the 
empire. Tents of gold brocade were set up in the 
plain around. Murdd was blinded by these pre- 
parations ; he had no suspicion that anything was 
wrong. 

The evening before the ceremony Aurungzeb^ 
feigned sickness. He invited Murdd to come to his 
tent to consult the astrologers. Murdd had a faith- 
ful eunuch named Shah Abbas ; tliis man tried in 
vain to warn him against Aurungzeb. Murdd was 
infatuated. He crossed the river; he entered the 
camp of Aurungzeb, followed by Shah Abbas and 
some of his own officers. On the way an officer 
besought him to beware of Aurungzeb. Murdd was 
offended at the freedom. He entered the tent oSt 
Aurungzeb ; he was received by the K&zf. Aurung-^ 
zeh appeared with his generals. He treated Mur6d 
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with marked respect. He seated MurAd in the chapteb ti. 
^^lace of honour: he fanned his brother: he re- 
peatedly addressed him as his master, his lord, and 
his sovereign. A grand repast was served up ; for 
the first time Aurungzeb allowed the use of wine. 

The two brothers sat in a tent by themselves. The 
oflBcers of MurAd were feasted by the generals of 
Aurungzeb in a distant tent. Shah Abbas alone 
remained near his master. 

The two princes were amused with musicians MnrAd's drunk* 

? ^ , enness sudden 

and dancers. Aurungzeb never put off the air of 
piety; he drank nothing but water. MurAd was 
less scrupulous; he drank wine to excess; he fell 
into a drunken sleep. Shah Abbas conducted him 
to a neighbouring tent; he sat at the foot of the 
bed whilst his master slept. Presently he saw 
Aurungzeb approach the tent with his little grand- 
son Azam. Aurungzeb, as if in pleasantry, offered 
Azam a jewel if he could bring away the sabre and 
poniard of Murad without awaking him The child 
brought away the weapons. At that moment six 
of Aurungzeb’s guards appeared with chains. 

^SfvirAd started with the noise ; he tried to seize his 
sabre; 'he began to shriek; the men gagged him 
jj. with their hands. Aurungzeb then stood forward ; 

The raised his hands to heaven ; he spoke in a solemn 
voice : — The law of Muhammad must be avenged : 

The dr unk ard who broke it is unfitted for a throne: . 

Bind him in fetters and carry him away.” MurAd 
was loaded wdth silver chains. Shah Abbas was 
bound in iron chains. They were packed off on 
ifkeparate elephants ; the prince was sent to Delhi ; 
whe eunuch was sent to Agra. As MurAd departed 
ne said to Aurungzeb : — Are these the oaths you 
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CHAPTER VI have sworn on the Koran?” Not another word 
was heard. No one but the chosen few knew that 
anything had occurred. 

Aurungnteb All that night the musicians continued to play 

in the tent of Aurungzeb. At day-break the two 
armies assembled in the plain to witness the coron- 
ation of Murdd. The troops had been ordered to 
attend without arms; the order excited no sus- 
picions ; the troops thought it was issued to pre- 
vent broils. Every one waited for Mur4d. Pre-^ 
sently squadrons of Aurungzeb’s horse began to 
surround the plain ; the horsemen were fully armed. 
At that moment certain persons, posted for the pur- 
pose, cried out : — Long live the Emperor Aurung- 
zeb ! ” The thoughtless soldiers echoed on the cry. 
The two armies exclaimed : — “ Long live the Em- 
peror Aurungzeb ! ” Presently Aurungzeb appeared 
upon the platform ; he sat upon the throne for a 
moment ; he then withdrew from the scene. 

No<vposifaon. Henceforth Aurungzeb was Padishah. The 
change was sudden and startling. There was no 
movement ; no one cared ; nothing occurred. Au- 
rungzeb had provided against any opposition fronlff 
Murad’s army ; he had won over most of the 
officers ; he guarded those whom he could not 
corrupt. At such moments Hindiis are passive; 
they accept a revolution as the hand-work of fate. 
Aurungzeb gained the throne by an intrigue which 
has no example in recorded history. Murdd was 
blotted out. He became a prisoner for life in the 
fortress of Gwalior. 

AurunB^b AuTungzeb had ascended the throne in th^ 

pursues Dan* at -i.i 

i^iedto presence of the army; other nvals were still in the 
field. Dara commanded an army in the Punjab ; 


No opposition. 


AnrunRseb 
pursues Data 
reeled to 
Asra. 
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jSliuja commanded another army in Bengal. Anrung- 
, zeb marched against Dara. As he approached the 
"^Punjab the army of Dara fled away in terror. Dara 
coidd only seek to. escape to Persia like his ancestor 
HumAyun. On the land side Persia was barred 
against him; the governors of Multan and KAbul 
were partisans of Aurungzeb. The only way of 
escape was down the Indus to the sea. Fortunately 
P one important friend was still staunch to Dara. 
j^his was a eunuch whose name is unknown.®® The 
Nxinuch commanded the fortress of Bukkur on the 
Indus. Bukkur was situaed on an island below the 
junction of the five rivers ; at this place the Indus, 
swelled by the united streams, spreads out in a wide 
and deep bed. The eunuch secured the best troops 
of Dara within this fortress. He transported cannon, 
powder, and provisions from Lahore. He was 
determined to hold the fortress against Aurungzeb 
until Dara escaped to Persia. Dara recovered heart; 
he went down the Indus; he found a refuge at 
Ahmadabad in Gruzerat; he waited for an oppor- 
tunity of sailing to the Persian Gulf. Aurungzeb 
^jwent on towards Bukkur. Suddenly he was called 
away to the other extremity of the empire. Shuja 
was again marching an army to Agra ; he gave out 
f^that he was going to deliver his father Shah Jehan 
and his brother Murdd from their captivity. Aurung- 
zeb saw that the movement was dangerous in the 
extreme. He left his army to besiege Bukkur under 
the command of an officer named Bahadur Khan. 
He flew towards Agra with a small escort. At Agra 


f\ ^ The ennncb had been a faTOunte of Dara. His maeter had given him the 
niame of “ The Flower of the Spring.” Eunuchs have played an important part 
Hn Asiatic affairs from a remote antiquity. It would be difficult to say more upon 
« cnhject so foreign to European sentiments. 
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he would find an army under the command of his - 
son Mahmiid. 

On the march Aurungzeb encounterecj^jirf' unex- 
pected peril. Baja Jai Singh met him with an army 
of ten' thousand Rajpoots. Jai Singh had abandoned 
Sulaiman ; he had determined on joining the con- 
queror. He was startled at seeing Aurungzeb witlfe 
a small escort. He took it for gxmuted that Aurung- 
zeb was defeated ; that Aurungzeb was flying from 
Dara. The sight of Aurungzeb vanquished created 
a revolution in his mind. He saw that it would be 
to his interest to murder Aurungzeb and release 
Shah Jehan. Aurungzeb knew by instinct all that 
was going on in the mind of the Rajpoot. He knew 
that nothing could save him but a bold face. He 
passed through the ranks of the Rajpoots ; he 
approached Jai Singh; he spoke out fearlessly: — 
^‘Our common enemy is utterly beaten ; Dara has 
fled to find his death in Gruzerat ; I have ceased to 
pursue him : I am going against another rebel : You 
defeated Shuja once; I am going to defeat him 
again : Come with me, Raja : The army you have 
brought to fight Dara, shall now fight against , 
Shuja.’’ 

The Rajpoot was overcome by the language of 
Aurungzeb. Instead of killiug, the prince Jai Singh 
again respected him. He still hated Dara ; he had 
not forgotten the insult ; by fighting for Aurungzeb 
he would be revenged on Dara. He placed himself 
and his Rajpoots under the command of Aurungzeb. 

On reaching Agra, Aurungzeb took the command 
of the army of Mahmiid. He was also joined by^ 
Amir Jumla. The wife -and children of Amir 
Jumla had been liberated by the flight of Dara ; 
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Amfr Jumla had left the fortress at Aurangabad ; cHAi>TEaYi> 
he had raised fresh levies in the Dekhan. 

Aurungzeb marched the united forces from Agra ^^oeto 
towards Allahabad. On the way he found Shuja 
entrenched at Kajwa. The position was very strong, 

Kajwa was a village on the bank of a small lake ; 
there was no other water within a circuit of many 
miles. The village was environed by forest and 
mountain. The approach from Agra was a desert 
^of sand. There were no trees, no forage, and no 
provisions. The hot season was at its height The 
army of Aurungzeb was helpless. It was in the 
presence of the enemy, but the enemy would not 
come out. The troops suffered agonies. All water 
had to be brought from the Ganges on the backs of 
camels ; the Ganges was nearly twenty miles off. 

Amfr Jumla saw a way out of the difficulty. He 
spread a report among his soldiers that the army 
would decamp at day-break. The rumour reached ^ 
the camp of Shuja ; it deceived Shuja into the belief 
that Aurungzeb was about to retreat. Next morning 
there was a dead silence in the camp of Aurungzeb. 

* Not a fire was lighted. The tents were furled as if 
the camp had been abandoned. Troops, camels 
and elephants with burdens, were taking the road 
back to Agra Shuja mistook them for the rear- 
guard of Aurungzeb. He led his army out of the 
natural fortress ; he marched through forest and 
mountains into the open plain to pursue Aurungzeb. 

The supposed rear-guard faced about and repulsed 
Shuja. Fresh troops poured out from either camp ; 
the whole of both armies were soon fighting in the 
open field. Shuja saw that he had been cajoled out 
of his camp. 
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cHAPTEavL The battle that followed was one of the bloodiest 
ever fought in India. There was no treachery, Au- 
rungzeb had failed to corrupt a single follower of 
Shuja. The battle was a death-struggle for the 
throne ; it was also a'death-struggle between Sunnfs 
and Shiahs. The Mussulmans in the two armies 
fought with the fury of fanatics. The two brothers 
were mounted on elephants ; they met each other ; 
they shot arrows at each other. Suddenly Aurungzeb 
fell back ; Shuja pressed after him. The retreat of 
Aurungzeb was another feint. Shuja’s elephant 
tumbled into a trench, which had been dug for the 
purpose and covered with branches. Shuja escaped 
and mounted a horse. The movement lost him the 
empire. His troops saw that he was no longer on 
his elephant ; they thought he was dead ; they fled 
in terror from the field. Aurungzeb gained the day. 

HoYoment of The progress of the battle had been watched 
* with eager interest. When Aurungzeb fell back, 
the news of his death was carried to Agra. Mean- 
time Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur was smarting 
under his defeat on the Ujain river. His Rajpoot 
wife had abused him for his cowardice ; she had 
threatened to bum herself on the funeral pile ; he 
had soothed her by swearing to be revenged on 
Aurungzeb. He heard that Aurungzeb was on the 
march from Agra to Allahabad. He thought that 
the moment had come for getting his revenge. He 
marched out of Jodhpur; he overtook Aurungzeb 
6n the day of the battle ; he attacked and plundered 
the rear of Aurungzeb in the midst of the battle, 
He heard that Aurungzeb was defeated. He hurried 
back to Agra with the plunder ; he resolved to re- 
lease Shah Jehan. 
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Shaista Khan^ the governor of Agra, believed cHAPTsavi. 
that Aurungzeb was dead; so did all the people of horror at Agm. 
Agra, Next they heard that Jaswant Singh was 
coming with his Rajpoots. The whole city was 
stricken with terror. Shaista Khan was in a panic 
of fear. He clutched a cup of poison ; his women 
dashed it to the ground before it reached his lips. 

By this time Jaswant Singh knew that Aurungzeb 
was the victor. He rode into Agra ; he might have 
released Shah Jehan with the utmost ease ; he did 
nothing at Agra ; he carried ofE his plunder in safety 
to Jodhpur. 

All this while Aurungzeb was worn out by Aniletiea of 

, ^ “ Aurungseb 

anxiety. He had dispersed the army of Shuja; he *» 
had not conquered him. He was afraid that Jaswant 
Singh would release Shah Jehan. He was afraid 
that Jaswant Singh woxild join Dara. He was forced 
to return to Agra. He left the army with his friend 
Amir Jumla and his son Mahmud. He trusted 
neither. Amir Jumla had been faithless to the 
Sultan of Golkonda; he might prove faithless to 
Aurungzeb. Amir Jumla might conquer Shuja ; he 
would become viceroy of Bengal in his room ; he 
would then convert the province into a kingdom. 

So Aurungzeb feigned a liking for Muhammad Amir 
Khan, the son of Amir Jumla ; he took the young 
man with him to Agra ; he kept him as a hostage 
for the fidelity of his father. Aurungzeb played the 
same game with his son Mahmhd. The young 
prince was puffed up ; he had captured the fortress 
at Agra ; he had refused the imperial crown. He 
had married the daughter of the Sultan of Golkonda. 
Aurungzeb kept his daughter-in-law at Agra as a 
hostage for his son’s fidelity. He gave the com- 
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.maud of the army to Amir Jamla. He reduced 
Mahmud to tlie rank of subaltern. 

Shuja took up a strong* position near Monghfr ; 
it was in the same defile where Sher Khan 
blocked out Humdyun. He laboured to win over 
Mahmud. He had betrothed a daughter to Mah- 
mtid. The marriage had been postponed on account 
of the Golkonda marriage. The Golkonda princess 
had been kept at Agra. In the absence of his wife, 
Mahmiid began to think of the fair cousin to whom 
he was betrothed. He was exasperated beyond 
measure at his father. Suddenly he left Amir Jumla ; 
he joined Shuja ; he married Shuja’s daughter. The 
defection was disastrous to Aurungzeb; it was ac- 
companied by other defections. 

Amir Jumla brought it to a close ; he excited the 
suspicions of the uncle against the nephew. Mah- 
mud found himself watched; he grew frightened; 
he returned to Amir Jumla; he implored to be for- 
given. Aurungzeb was inexorable; he disguised 
his vindictiveness ; he feigned to pardon Mahmiid ; 
he sent him affectionate letters. Mahmiid was sent 
to Delhi under an escort ; he found he was strongly 
guarded; he tried to escape to Kashmir. No half 
measures were taken with him; he was placed on 
the back of an elephant and carried off to Gwalior; 
he spent the remainder of his days in the fortress of 
Gwalior. 

Aurungzeb had a short breathing time. He 
went on to Delhi ; he entered the city amidst the 
acclamations of the people. He established his 
court in the palace at Delhi. He coined money in 
his own name. 

Aurungzeb was soon forced to take the field. 
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Jeswant Singh was corresponding with Dara ; he chapter vi 
promised to help Dara with ten thousand Rajpoots. 

Dara left Ahmadabad ; he inarched an army 
towards Ajmfr. Jaswant Singh was won over to 
Aurungzeb by bribes and promises. At Ajmir Dara 
discovered that Jaswant Singh had«throAvn him 
over; that Aurungzeb was marching from Delhi 
with an overwhelming army. His own officers 
turned against him; they betrayed his plans to 
Aurungzeb. He began a battle ; he was beaten by 
treachery ; the fighting was a sham ; it is said that 
his artillery was charged with blank cartridges. 

He soon fled from the field. He pushed on with 
his family and a small body of horse towards 
Quzerat. Many of his followers died on the way 
from heat and exhaustion ; many were pillaged and 
murdered by robbers. He reached Ahmadabad ; he 
was refused admittance. He toiled northwards 
through the horrible desert of Scinde.*^^ He tried to 
escape to Kdbul ; he was betrayed by a treacherous 
Afghan, whose life he had saved. His favourite 
wife took poison ; she dreaded falling into the 
hands of Aurungzeb ; slie shuddered at the idea of 
becoming the wife of the murderer of her husband. 

Death put an end to her sufferings.®^ Dara was 


Dara had fully expected to find an asylum, at Ahmadabad. Bernier was with 
him at the time , he descnbes the scene The message from the governor of 
Ahmadabad* that the gate would be shut against Dara* reached the party at day- 
break It threw them into an agony 'of fear The women screamed in terror. 
Dara was more dead than, alive , he spoke sometimes to one and sometimes to 
another , he stopped and consulted the commonest soldier. The sufferings of those 
who died in the desert were heart-rending It would have been better for Dara 
had he perished m the desert. 

Tather Catron states, evidently on the anthonty of Manouchi, that all 
Moghnl princesses earned poison in their rings , they could thus at any moment 
put an end to their roisfortnnes. The wife of Dara had good reason for her 
fears. Aurungzeb, notwithstanding his piety, had the same polygamous tastes 
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oHAPneaTt, about to {oHow her es:ample; auddeiily lie was 
taken prisoner and sent to DelM. 

The last days of Dara were spent in the extrem- 
ity of misery. Anrungzeb had resolved in council 
to imprison hinfi for life in the fortress of G-walior. 
Before doing so it was necessary to prove to all the 
world that the real Dara had been captured ; that 
he was conquered, degraded, and a prisoner- Dara 
was paraded on a wretched elephant through the 
streets and great square at Delhi. He was guarded 
by the Afghan who had betrayed him. Bernier 
witnessed the sad procession; he has vividly de- 
scribed the scene. An immense multitude was 
assembled ; shrieks and cries were heard from 
every quarter. Men, women, and children be- 
wailed the fate of Dara as though some great 
calamity had befallen them. The whole city was 
moved ; curses were uttered against the Afghan and 
his followers. Some stones were thrown at them ; 
otherwise no one stirred; no one attempted to 
rescue Dara. The demonstration, however, was 
sufficient to alarm Aurungzeb. A second council 
was held in the palace ; it was decided that Dara 
should die. The wretched prince was not made 
over to the executioner; he was murdered by 
hired assassins. His head was cut off and .Carried 
to Aurungzeb ; it was buried in the tomb of Hu- 
mdyun. 

ButtsChrift- Father Catrou says that Dara died a Christian. 

When Dara knew that death was inevitable he 

as liis predecessors. The old Bajpoot law, under which the wife of the conquered 
was compelled to surrender herself to the conqueror, seems to have been recog- 
nued by the Moghuls, There was nothing to prevent Aurungzeb from taking 
such sweet revenge. The Koran had abrogated the law ; but only as regards 
the wives of believers. Dora, as already seen, was no Kussulman. 
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tamed to dmstiaikity for consolation. He wanted oHAPrro yi. 
to speak to Father Busee — a Flemish priest who had 
formerly instructed him in Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity. Aurungzeb forbade the meeting; he was 
too staunch a Mussulman to allow Dara to become 
a Christian. Dara was heard to say, more than 
once : — Muhammad has destroyed me ; Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Eternal, will save me.” 

When the assassins entered his chamber, he cried 
mloud : — Muhammad gives me death ; the Son of 
Vxod gives me life.” They were his last words. 

At that moment he was cut down and beheaded. 

Shortly after the death of Dara, his son Sulaiman Betrayal of 

' Bulainiui 

was betrayed by the Raja of Kashmir, He too 
was sent as a prisoner to Delhi. By this time 
Aurungzeb had learnt a lesson. He did not expose 
Sulaiman to the sympathies of the multitude; he 
paraded him before the court in an inner hall of the 
palace. The scene was deeply aflecting; Bernier 
could not keep himself away. Sulaiman was tall 
and handsome. His hands were bound in golden 
fetters. In this plight he stood before Aurungzeb and 
all the grandees of the empire. Many* ladies looked 
at him through a lattice ; some might have known 
him from his infancy. All were moved; behind 
the lattice there was weeping and wailing. Au- 
rungzeb promised to spare his life. Sulaiman knew 
that he would be a prisoner; he feared lest he 
should be slowly poisoned.*® He made a profound 
reverence. He said: — ^‘Let me be killed at once if 


I 6» Xhe poison was a well-known mixtare ot poppy-jmoe and water It was 
called poiut. Every morning a cup was given to the victim , all food was with- 
held until he had drank it. It took away all sense and intellect. The victim 
became torpid and idiotic ; at last death reeved him. See Bemier. ^ 
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oHAPTBB YL I am to drink poust 1 ” Aurungzeb promised in a 
loud voice that no poust should be given to him. ^ 
The next day he was sent to the fortress of Gwalior. 

Meantime Amir Jumla had carried on the war 
against Shuja. It soon drew to a close. Shuja 
fled to Dacca; thence he escaped to Arakan in 
Portuguese galleys; he was accompanied by his 
wife, two sons, and three daughters. The King of 
Arakan was puzzled about Shuja. At first he was 
hospitable ; in time he grew insolent. He demanded 
a daughter of Shuja in marriage. The request was 
revolting to the Moghul prince. Shuja tried to raise 
the Mussulmans of Arakan ; to kill the King ; to 
seize the throne of Arakan The plot was dis- 
covered. Shuja fled to the mountains which separate 
Arakan from Pegu. He was pursued ; probably he 
was murdered; nothing more was heard of him. 
The King of Arakan took his eldest daughter and 
made her his wife. The queen-mother wanted the 
son of Shuja to be her husband. There was another 
plot to raise the Mussulmans. The King discovered 
it; he murdered the whole family- The princes 
were beheaded with blunt axes. The princesses 
were starved to death; the princess who had be- 
come his wife, and was about to become a mother, 
was starved with the others.®^ 

All the brothers of Aurungzeb were dead except- 
ing Murid. Aurungzeb was anxious for the death 
of Murid. The prince was charged with* having 
murdered a secretary whilst viceroy of Guzerat. 
Aurungzeb prepared to try the case. There was a 


Mur&d accused 
of murder 
opposition to 
Aurungzeb. 


There arc contradictory acconnts^of these^murders "7 AU are^omhle. Per- 
haps Bernier's story is the best-authenticated , the Moghul chronides were ^not 
likely to tdl the truth. 
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difficulty at starting. According to Mussulman law chapt bevi. 
no sovereign could try a capital offence until he 
had been consecrated by the Chief Judge of the 
empire-^ Aurungzeb was the last man to ignore 
Mussulman law. The Chief Judge had been ap- 
pointed when Shah Jehan was on the throne; he 
manfully refused to consecrate a new sovereign 
whilst Shah Jehan was still living; he denounced 
^urungzeb as the murderer of his elder brother. 
lAurungzeb was taken aback. He convoked an 
assembly of all the doctors of the law. He set 
forth that Shah Jehan was unfit to reign; that 
Dara had been put to death for infidelity and dis- 
obedience to the law. He mingled threats with his 
arguments. The convocation decided that Aurung- 
zeb was the lawful sovereign. The obnoxious Chief 
Judge was deposed ; another doctor was appointed 
in his room. Aurungzeb was consecrated as Padi- 
shah ; he ascended the throne in earnest ; he received 
the homage of all the Amfrs and jRajas. MurAd 
was found guilty and sentenced to death He was 
bitten by a cobra in the fortress of Gwalior.®® 

The accession of Aurungzeb is an era in the Accessfon of 
'history of India, It was followed by a revival of epoch, 
the Sunni religion ; a return to Mussulman law and 
the Koran ; the establishment of Muftis throughout 
the empire.®^ It was also followed by Hindu up- 


The Chief Judge of the empire waa known as the Sadr-i- Jehan, or Chief 
Ehzi. Under Muasulman Sultans the power of this officer was immense , he was 
the head of reUg:Loii the fourth person in the empire (See Blockmann’s Ain>i- 
Akban) The influence- of the Sadr >i- Jehan became greatly diminished after 
I Akber had broken up the Ulamh, and forced the existing Sadr-i- Jehan to go to 
[ Mecca. Succeeding Sadrs had been members of the ** Dirine Faith.*’ The 
Sadr-t-Jehan, who was in power when Anrungzeb usuiped the throne, was evi- 
dently a staunch Shiah. 

Father Catron’s Histoiy Tavernier's Travels m India, book ii chap. 5. 

The Mufti was the officer who inspected all matters that concerned religion. 
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CHAPTER Yi . risings, — Makratta and Rajpoot. The history of the 
reign will be told hereafter. 

Meantime it may be as well to glance at the 
working of the Moghul administration. Fortim* 
ately Bernier has brought out its main features. He 
resided many years at Delhi. He travelled through 
Hindustan and the Dekhan from Kashmir to Gol- 
konda. In 1663 he drew i m a report upon the 


Bemtor’s de- 
soription of 
Mo^uladmui' 
ifltration. 


jMUrsnd , 
KhaliBa lands. 


Tyranny ftnd 
CTUfill^ 


Moghul empire for flBieT^^^nafaoQ^f. iho-^renc^ 
nnhJS^Xolbert. The working of the Moghul ad^ 
ministration may therefore be described almost in 
the words of Bernier : — 

All the lands of the empire are the property of 
the sovereign. They are divided into Jaghlr lands 
and Khalisa lands. The Jaghlrs are allotments of 
lands and villages in lieu of pay, and for the main* 
tenance of troops. Every Jaghlrdar pays a fixed 
sum yearly to the sovereign out of the surplus in- 
come. The Khalisa *lands are the royal domains. 
They are rarely if ever given in Jaghlr. They are let 
out to Farmers, who pay a yearly rent to the sove- 
reign, and exact what they can out of the cultivators. 

“The Jaghlrdars and Farmers exercise supreme^ 
power in their respective districts. Their authority" 
over the peasantry is almost absolute ; it is nearly 
as absolute over artisans and traders in towns and 
villages. They are cruel and oppressive to the last 
degree. The injured peasant, artisan, or trader has 
no appeal. There are no great lords, no parlia* 
ments, no judges of high courts, as there are in ^ 


No mention is made of tlie Mufti during the reigns of Jehangir, or Shah Jehan ; i 
they probably had no exietence during that period, or were of little veight in 
administration Even the existence of the X&zi is rarely mentioned. In the 
early part of the reign of Aumngzeb, there was a Mufti and s Khzi in eveiv 
town. See TaTe(niier*i Trayele in the Jndiea, chap. 10. 
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ace, to restrain the wickedness of the oppressors, chapteb 
ire are Kdzfs, or magistrates, but they have not 
ugh power to redress the wrongs of these unhappy 
pie. This abuse of authority is not felt in the 
e degree near Delhi and Agra, nor in the 
jhbourhood of large towns and seaports; in 
se places it is not so easy to conceal acts of gross 
istice from the knowledge of the court. 

“ The people are reduced to a debasing state of 
’^ery. It obstructs trade ; it pauperizes the man- 
's and mode of life. If a man makes money he 
*es not spend it lest he should provoke the cupidity 
some tyrant. He does not live in greater com- 
j ; he dares not assume an air of independence ; 
only studies to appear poor. His dress, his 
ging, his furniture, and even his daily food, are 
as mean as ever. Meantime he buries his gold 
a great depth under-ground. Mussulmans bury 
r money as well as Hindus# A few individuals, 
are protected by the sovereign, or by a power- 
Amir, are alone able to enjoy the comforts and 
ries of life, 

‘It is utterly impossible for the Padishah, how- Heipiesmew of 
■ well disposed, to control the tyranny which pre- **^®'*^*’ 

3 in the provinces. It often deprives peasants and 
^ans of the necessaries of life ; it leaves them to 
of misery and exhaustion. The people have 
er no children at all, or have them only to starve, 
cultivators are driven from their homes to seek 
better treatment in some neighbouring state, 
e follow the army ; they prefer becoming serv- 
to common horsemen, to remaining in their 
ve villages and cultivating the land. 

‘ The ground is seldom tilled except by compul- 
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iPTEB VI. sion> There is no-one to repair the ditches 
jafcuiti- eanals. The houses are dilapidated; few pert 
will build new ones or repair those which 
tumbling down. The peasants will not toil 
tyrants. The tyrants "will not care for lands wl 
may be taken from them at any moment. T 
draw all they can out of the soil ; they leave 
peasants to starve or run away ; they leave the 1 
to become a dreary waste. 

Artisans are treated with the same oppress! 
They are kept at work by sheer necessity or 
cudgel. It is enough for them if they can sati 
the cravings of hunger and clothe themselves in 
coarsest garments. Any money gained goes to 
merchant ; the merchant in his turn has to hidt 
from the rapacity of the governor, 
siaviah wisto- The sovereign of India cannot select loyal n 
for his service. He cannot employ princes, no"^ 
men, or gentlemen of opulent and ancient fami 
He cannot employ the sons of citizens, mercha 
and manufacturers; men of education, rea^y 
support the reputation of their family, and satif 
with the approbation of their sovereign. Insi 
of men of this description, the Great Moghul is 
rounded by slaves, ignorant and brutal ; by para 
raised from the dregs of society; strangers to loy 
and patriotism ; full of insufferable pride ; desti 
of courage, honour, and decency.®® 

Dead weight of The country is mined to maintain the sp 

dour of a numerous court and to pay a large ar 
Meantime the sufferings of the people are bej 
conception. They are compelled by whips 


M Bernier states in bis Travels that many of the Amira were originally s 
they had nothing to fit them for command except their fair complexions. 






